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April  4,  1966 


P.  O.  Box  1069 
Enid,  Oklahoma 


Dr.  Gerald  McMurtry 
Lincoln  National  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Gerald: 

I  truly  appreciate  the  very  nice  little  booklet  entitled  "Fort  Wayne's  Contacts  with 
Abraham  Lincoln".   It  makes  a  nice  addition  to  my  assortment  of  Lincolniana.   I  am 
enclosing  some  pictures  which  for  some  reason  I  failed  to  send  to  you.   These  are  pic- 
tures of  the  house  and  cemetery  which  represents  the  Virginia  episode  in  the  Lincoln 
story  which  you  have  listed  on  your  tours. 


Most  sincerely. 


enry  B.  Bass 


HBB:er 


April  11,  1966 


Mr«  iienr>'  B.  Bass 
P.  0.  Box  1069 
Enid  J  Oklaliom 

Dear  lienr/; 

Many  thaiilcs  for  your  letter  of  recent  date*    I  <m  pleased  to 
learn  tliat  you  have  received  a  copy  of  my  little  p-unphletj  "Fort  Wayne's 
ContactsvMith  /^iDraJiajn  Lincoln". 

Many  tlianlcs  for  sending  me  the  pictures  of  tlie  John  Lincoln  , 
Iiome  and  the  Lincoln  cemetery  in  Virginia* 

Very  soon  you  will  be  leaving  for  Europe  and  I  hope  that 
you  have  a  very  pleasant  journey. 

Yours  sincerely, 
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RGM:hcs 


R,  Gerald  McMurtry 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO 


Petersburg  National  Battlefield 
P.  0.  Box  549 
Petersbiirg,  Virginia  23803 


K14 


January  15,  1971 


Mr.  Bert  Sheldon 

3315  Wisconsin  Avenue  #302 

Washington,  D.  C.  20016 

Dear  Mr.  Sheldon: 

Your  request  for  information  concerning  the  house  that  Grant  "dined" 
Lincoln  at,  was  forwarded  to  the  jxark  by  the  Southeast  R*'gional 
Office.    The  house  in  question  is  still  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Brown  Streets  in  downtown  Petersburg.    The  house  is 
occupied  today  and  tlie  street  number  is  204  Market  Street.  There 
is  a  State  Historical  Marker  2  blocks  north  of  the  house.  Still 
referred  to  as  the  "Wallace  House"  it  was  owned  originally  by  a 
Thomas  Wallace,  a  friend  of  President  Lincoln's  (see  enclosed 
photostat).    The  house  is  still  in  excellent  condition  and  is 
a  superb  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  period. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  this  matter,  please  call  on 
us. 


Martin  R.  Conway 
Superintendent 


fkiclosures 

Petersburg  minifolder 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


horse."  ,  ,    r«imo9t.  I  want  to  buy  it  and  shoot  it,  so 

"But  I  want  it  for  t  mtoc^^  purpose,  l  want  j 

that  no  one  wiU       J**  «  ^ccordine  to  Porter  he  said  it  was  "the 

This  pleased  the  ift^^a  Thorsc."  Undoubtedly  there 

best  reason  he  had  ever  »^*tl!Ln  ASaf  David  D.  Porter  and  the  Presi- 
was  some  sort  ol  horsepUv  ^^^^^T  later  recital  of  it  lacked 

^  the  accounts  of  hun^r  written 

byColonel  Horace  Porter.  waiting,  ready  to  go. 

r^On  the  pima  of  aho;^  ^ho  s^kc  waS.  congr.^^^     Grant  writ- 

and  a  smaU  cavalry  escort  left-  Grant  now  teit  n. 
about  his  plans,  which  had  worked  om  m^-J«  ^ 
also  of  how  the  record  of  the  E-^J^n  ^^e  politicians 

and  the  We^err.  joldiers  '^^\l^'lXfJ,^^  secoU. 
on  that  score  could  provoke  any  '^^V  ^^^^  ^ell  «k  Xb2|i3aL3^ 
m  nan  ac  whose  house  th.  r^^e"^        ^e^^  SamS^Tc^^^i^. 


,         To  a  Saniury  Comr 
hi.  «ii*ll  boy  seeing  Lincoln 


had^bTeilT'fntnd  »i  I  '^^^  ^^J^ 

^.-orkc^  C  C  (^^P?«»t:      ^'t^      ..^'^li'^Y^u  are  not  going  to 
xpount  m  from  .f  the  '7  '^^^Xmg,  "I  think  it  would  not  d 

that  man  come  «hu  rh.  «  who  hClfty  thousand  men  at  hi 

Sck^-  "^"^^ ' 

diers,  carried  an  item:  "Some  ''^S^"es  lud  be^  m^^^  ^ 

A  the  ^^^^^^e^ii^^  the  tear 

quarters.  The  President  had  heard  ofjt  and  ne  ^  ^ 

Effects  of  our  shclUng  on  the         "^^^^^^^^  rL/enough 
giving  answer  to  the  enquurer,  our  o^ttencs  .  „ 
flrealy.'  The  joke  was  of  course  ?crcc.yf  and  en^oye^^^^  , 

At'cin-  Pomt  Lincoln  ^^"-^l^^^f^^T^,*^^^^^^^^  I  °is  certain  now 

General  drant  an  hour  and  a  hal  and  emmed^ here      ^^^^^^  „  g^, 

:iet?  and  he  assured  the  Seer 


^^^Uk  IMC  tM^vj. 

'^I^UaulS  eia^' 

GlLa<)  Ci&HJUl   l4-&«-4^   "Sao-^,  « 

fljtA^  bLeiA   dW-rf  Ih-ij^  ^  .  Wj^tS-^i^UwiJ. 


0  OpTlJt"^  _  ^ 


e^v._A:^Uu^   -Jul  (AS^--'^^^^^'^^^  t^MLU 


5J,  Si        SuJ  (j^^N 


IStm  SpAXgled  Trail 


1.  All-Sainls  Parish  House  8.  Frederick  City  Hall 

2.  Court  House  Square  9-  Kemp  Hall  Building 

3.  All  Saints  Chuich  &  Rectory     10.  Winchester  Hall 

<),  Record  Street  Homes  11.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Cliufch 

5,  Presbyterian  Church  12  Historical  Society  Home 

6,  Ross  House  13.  Oldest  original  BId'g.  in  Frederick 

7,  Trinity  Chapel  14.  Rear  of  Visitation  Academy 

15.  St,  John's  Roman  Catholic  Chuich 

16.  Frederick  Academy  ot  Visitation  Convent 

17.  Giave  ot  Roger  Brooke  Taney 

18.  Old  type  of  Frederick  BId'g. 

19.  Taney  House  &  Francis  Scott  Key  Museum, 
20  Barbara  Fritchie  Home  &  Museum 

21.  Steiner  House 

22.  Colonial  Barracks  &  Md.  School  for  the  Deaf. 

23.  Francis  Scott  Key  Monument  and  Grave 


in  FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

e  proud  of  our  Walking  Tour  Place  Mul  of  Frederick,  Please  feel  free  to  lake  a  sample  wiih  you. 


HISTORIC    PETERSBURG  FOUNDATION 

Box  1865  Petersburg     Virginia  23803 


November  1977 


Dear  Friend, 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Historic  Petersburg  Foundation  to 
ask  for  your  help  in  our  effort  to  save  the  Wallace  House  on  Market  Street. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Wallace  House  was  the  site  of  the  I865 
meeting  between  Lincoln  and  Grant.     This  event  alone  makes  the  house 
worth  saving,  but  there  are  other  reasons  it  should  be  preserved.  The 
house's  architecture  is  an  interesting  blend  of  three  styles.     And  it 
was  the  home  of  Thomas  Wallace  and  Simon  Seward,  wealthy  Petersburg 
businessmen.     The  house  is  described  in  the  enclosed  brochure. 

All  contributors  become  members  of  the  Foundation  for  1978- 
This  entitles  each  one  to  receive  the  Foundation's  newsletter,  an 
invitation  to  the  Foundation's  annual  meeting  (last  year's  featured 
the  Richmond  Sinfonia) ,  recognition  in  the  Foundation's  annual  report, 
and  a  chance  to  participate  in  all  Foundation  activities.     Also,  any 
contribution  is  tax  deductible. 

In  addition,  every  contributor  will  be  invited  to  tour  the  house 
when  it  is  purchased.     And  contributors  of  $25  or  more  will  receive  a 
gift--a  silkscreen  print  of  the  Wallace  House  by  local  artist  Lindy 
Durham,  who  will  show  this  print  in  her  one  woman  show  at  the  Petersburg 
Area  Art  League  in  February. 

But  the  best  reason  of  all  for  giving  is  to  save  this  grand 
old  house.     The  foundation  must  raise  $k^,000  to  make  the  purchase. 
The  fund  drive  is  off  to  a  rousing  start  with  the  gift  of  $25,000  by 
Robert  B.  Pamplin.     This  gift  will  go  a  long  way,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.     Now  Petersburg  must  do  its  share.     Please  use  the  enclosed 
envelope  to  send  a  check  to  help  save  the  Wallace  House.     Thank  you. 


Stncerely , 

/  iframes  E.  Caudle 
t  /Finance  Chairman 


HISTORIC    PETERSBURG  FOUNDATION 

Box  1865  Petersburg     Virginia  23803 


November  197? 


Dear  Friend, 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Historic  Petersburg  Foundation  to 
ask  for  your  help  in  our  effort  to  save  the  Wallace  House  on  Market  Street. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Wallace  House  was  the  site  of  the  I865 
meeting  between  Lincoln  and  Grant.     This  event  alone  makes  the  house 
worth  saving,  but  there  are  other  reasons  it  should  be  preserved.  The 
house's  architecture  is  an  interesting  blend  of  three  styles.     And  it 
was  the  home  of  Thomas  Wallace  and  Simon  Seward,  wealthy  Petersburg 
businessmen.     The  house  is  described  in  the  enclosed  brochure. 

All  contributors  become  members  of  the  Foundation  for  1978. 
This  entitles  each  one  to  receive  the  Foundation's  newsletter,  an 
invitation  to  the  Foundation's  annual  meeting  (last  year's  featured 
the  Richmond  Sinfonia) ,  recognition  in  the  Foundation's  annual  report, 
and  a  chance  to  participate  in  all  Foundation  activities.     Also,  any 
contribution  is  tax  deductible. 

In  addition,  every  contributor  will  be  invited  to  tour  the  house 
when  it  is  purchased.     And  contributors  of  $25  or  more  will  receive  a 
gift--a  silkscreen  print  of  the  Wallace  House  by  local  artist  Lindy 
Durham,  who  will  show  this  print  in  her  one  woman  show  at  the  Petersburg 
Area  Art  League  in  February. 

But  the  best  reason  of  all  for  giving  is  to  save  this  grand 
old  house.     The  foundation  must  raise  $45,000  to  make  the  purchase. 
The  fund  drive  is  off  to  a  rousing  start  with  the  gift  of  $25,000  by 
Robert  B.  Pamplin.     This  gift  will  go  a  long  way,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.     Now  Petersburg  must  do  its  share.     Please  use  the  enclosed 
envelope  to  send  a  check  to  help  save  the  Wallace  House.     Thank  you. 


Sjincerely , 

/  iframes  E.  Caudle 
I  /Finance  Chairman 


The  End  of  a  Tragic  Sfruggle 


The  End  Of  A  Tragic  Struggle 


Although  the  main  event  associated  with 
Appomattox  Court  House  is  the  surrender 
erf  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  a  more 
complete  picture  of  what  happened  there  ' 
must  take  into  account  many  things,  such 
as  the  little  known  battle  which  occurred  , 
on  the  morning  of  April  9th,  the  meeting 
t>etween  Lee  and  Grant  later  the  same 
day,  the  formal  surrender  of  the  Con- 
federate infantry  on  April  12th,  and  the 
often  long,  and  always  painful,  journey 
home  for  Lee's  veterans.  Many  words 
could  be  written  about  these  events,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  interesting 
to  see  what  the  men  who  were  there 
.thought  about  the  events.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  lack  of  first  hand  accounts  of 
the  Civil  War.  Thousands  of  diaries  and 
letters  have  survived  the  intervening  years 
and  innumerable  Iwoks  and  articles  were  ■ 
published  by  participants.  Although  very 
interesting   to  read,   these  first  hand 
accounts  must  be  read  with  caution.  It 
is  a  common  human  frailty  that  two 
people  seeing  the  same  thing  can  write 
two  very  different  versions  of  what  trans- 
pired. Also,  in  many  of  the  letters  and 
diaries  written  during  the  conflict,  the 
writers  included  what  later  proved  to  be 
wild  rumors.  Although  these  personal 
accounts  add  a  much  needed  interest  to 
our  history,  the  old  saying  that  you  should 
not  believe  everything  that  you  read  cer- 
tainly applies  to  many  first  hand  Civil 
War  accounts. 

THE  BATTLE 

General  William  R.  Cox  commanded  a 
brigade  of  North  Carolinians  (Grime's 
Division,  Gordon's  Corps)  and  on  the 
morning  of  April  9th,  his  unit  was  on  the 
right  of  the  Confederate  battle  line  as 
Lee  formed  for  one  final  try  at  breaking 
through  Grant's  tightening  ring  of  Union 
troops.  Years  later.  General  Cox  wrote 
of  his  experiences  during  this  final 
struggle.  The  following  account  is  from 
the  History  of  North  Carolina  by  John 
W.  Moore,  published  1880. 


General 
William  R.  D.  Cox 


The  ninth  of  April,  1865,  dawned  upon  a 
mere  remnant  of  the  grand  old  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  around  which  clung  the 
proudest  memories,  andthefondesthopes, 
of  the  then  expiring  Confederacy.  For  six 
weary  days  and  nights,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, its  bronzed  and  scarred  veterans  had 
marched  and  fought  under  difficulties  and 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  now, 
though  foot-sore  and  exhausted,  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  inflexible  decree  that  the 
star  of  hope  which  had  so  often  illumined 
their  dangerous  pathway  was  soon  to  fade 
into  an  endless  eclipse.  Their  courage  re- 
mained undaunted,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
peerless  chief  who  had  so  repeatedly  led 
them  to  victory  was  unshaken;  and  thus 


THE  LAST  SHOT  -  The  honor  of  being  the  last  Confederate  battery  in  Lee's  army  to  fire  at  the  enemy  was 
claimed  by  several  artillery  units  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Unfortunately,  it  will  never  be 
known  with  certainty  which  unit  this  honor  rightfully  belongs  to.  The  Richmond  Howitzers  claimed  that 
they  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  first  land  batde  of  the  war,  at  Big  Bethel,  and  also  the  last  shot  at 
Appomattox.  The  sketch,  from  HARPER'S  PICTORUL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION  depicts 
this  unit  firing  the  last  shot.  ' 


stimulated,  their  faith  rose  superior  to  un- 
relenting fate,  and  their  resolution  never 
faltered.  Even  while  their  vigilant  and  gal- 
lant foe  was  hemming  them  in  on  every 
side,  the  word  of  command  braced  anew 
their  expiring  energies,  and  their  brave 
hearts  beat  quick  and  responsive  to  the 
prospect  of  the  renewal  of  the  conflict. 
They  reflected  not  upon  the  numbers  and 
strength  of  their  adversary,  remembering 
only  the  cause  for  which  they  had  so  long 
encountered  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
camp  and  the  perils  of  the  battle-field. 

On  this  eventful  morning  we  hoped  to  cut 
through  the  lines  of  the  Federal  troops 
which  had  gained  our  front,  secure  supplies 
coming  to  our  relief  from  Lynchburg,  and 
then  accomplish  our  retreat.  The  proposi- 
tion, though  bold  and  hazardous,  would  not 
have  been  without  a  prospect  of  success 
but  for  the  delay  occasioned  by  our  cum- 
brous wagon  train,  and  an  interior  line 
which  was  available  to  the  Federals,  and 
which  enabled  them  to  mass  a  heavy  body 
of  infantry  in  our  front.  The  head  of  our 
column  having  on  the  preceding  day  arriv- 
ed near  Appomattox  Court  House,  before 
sunrise  we  were  again  in  motion.  Long- 
street's  corps  protected  our  rear,  while 
Gordon's  command  led  the  van,  with 
Grimes'  division  in  its  immediate  front. 
Having  passed  through  thevillage  we  rest- 
ed on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
awaited  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  the  signal 
for  a  genera]  advance.  The  divisionrested 
across  the  road  leading  westwardly  out  of 
the  town,  and  our  cavalry  were  already 
skirmishing  to  the  right  and  front.  Soon 
General  Gordon  ordered  me  to  throw  for- 
ward the  division  at  once  (the  duties  of 
General  Grimes  calling  him  temporarily 
to  another  part  of  the  field),  which  was 
promptly  done  in  echelon,  by  brigades  at 
intervals  of  one  hundred  paces  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  1.  Battle's  Aiabamians;  2. 
Grimes'  North  Carolinans  (his  old  bri- 
gade); 3.  Cox's  North  Carolinians;  4. 
Cooke's  Georgians. 

Sheridan's  dismounted  cavalry  were  in 
our  front  and  to  our  right,  hopeful  and 
exultant  at  the  propsect  of  an  early  termi- 
nation of  the  conflict  and  the  substantial 
rewards  which  awaited  success;  each  one 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in  what  he 
clearly  foresaw  must  be  tlie  last  battle  in 
which  he  should  be  permitted  to  participate 
during  the  war,  and  impatient  to  pluck  a 
fresh  laurel  to  gracethefinal triumph.  But 
they  were  destined  to  find  in  a  few  hours 
that  the  lion,  though  sore  pressed  and 
wounded,  was  a  lion  still. 

As  the  division,  with  martial  step,  as- 
cended the  hill,  a  grand  panorama  was 


presented.  The  gray  morning  was  cool  and 
bracing,  the  country  open  and  undulating. 
The  impetuous  zeal  of  the  Confederate 
color-bearers  could  not  be  restrained 
from  bearing  their  cross-barred  battle 
flags  too  far  to  the  front.  The  division  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  Cooke's  and  Cox's 
brigades  were  exposed toamurderous fire 
from  a  battery  of  artillery  in  their  front; 
but  instead  of  halting  and  recoiling,  they 
promptly  charged  and  captured  it,  while 
the  division,  to  preserve  its  alignment, 
luiited  in  the  charge  at  a  double-quick, 
and  thus  with  a  turn  gradually  to  the  left, 
had,  by  tliis  maneuver,  formed  a  perfect 
line  before  engaging  with  the  small  arms. 
The  engagement  nowbecame  general  along 
our  front,  and  our  cavalry,  though  worn 
down  by  their  having  gained  the  brow  of 
the  hiU,  the  Federals  naturally  supposed 
the  charge  would  be  continued,  and  they  be- 
gan deploying  as  if  on  parade,  but  before 
the  maneuver  was  fully  executed,  the  com- 
mand rang  along  the  Confederate  line, 
clear  and  distinct  above  the  din  of  battle: 
"Halt!  ready;  aim;  fire!"  and  as  the 
sulphurous  sheet  of  fire  and  lead  swept  on 
its  deadly  mission,  the  Federal  line  incur 
front  fell  to  the  ground,  and  while  the  en- 
circling troops  were  surprised  and  stunned 
by  the  audacity  of  the  charge  and  unusual 
character  of  the  fire,  the  brigade  safely 
withdrew  and  re-joined  thedivision,  which 
in  the  meantime,  had  been  skirmishing 
heavily,  as  it  retreated,  with  columns  on 
its  flanks.  We  now  withdrew  to  a  hill  from 
which  a  battery  that  had  rendered  us  most 
effecient  aid  was  still  firing.  Near  it  we 
met  the  chivalrous  Gordon,  who  exlaim- 
ed:  "Gallantly,  gloriously  done;"  for  he 
had  witnessed  the  whole  movement  andfelt 
proud  of  his  men.  The  white  flag  was  wav- 
ing over  the  field,  but  the  Thirtieth,  apart 
of  the  First  and  a  portion  of  the  Third  Re- 
giments of  Cox's  brigade,  which  I  had  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers,  and  gallantly  cov- 
ered the  retreat,  were  still  to  the  rear,  and 
did  not  immediately  perceive  or  under- 
stand the  flag,  and  an  irregular  exchange 
of  fire  was  for  sometime  maintained  by 
them. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock.  Our 
loss  had  been  severe,  and  as  there  was  con- 
fusion at  firstin  regard  to theflag of  truce, 
some  captures  were  made  after  its  first 
appearance  and  recognition  by  those  who 
understood  it.  I  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  loss  of  the  Federals,  and  it 
was  not  then  a  matter  which  became  im- 
portant to  ascertain.  Presently  all  firing 
ceased,  and  a  most  painful  suspense  in- 
tervened. The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
was  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


THE  MEETING 

It  was  only  a  few  hours  after  this 
fight  ended  that  Lee  began  his  painful 
ride  to  meet  General  Grant.  The  only 
Confederate  officer  to  accompany  Lee 
to  this  historic  meeting  was  his  military 
aide.  Colonel  Charles  Marshall.  After  the 
war,  Marshall,  in  his  own  words,  at- 
tempted "to  write  an  account  of  the  life 
and  achievements  of  the  great  leader  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  .  ." 
Although  he  compiled  a  mass  of  notes, 
Marshall  never  succeeded  in  his  ambition 
to  publish  his  account.  It  was  not  until 
1927  that  many  of  his  papers  were  edited 
and  published  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice. 
Marshall's  account  of  the  meeting  between 
Lee  and  Grant  is  considered  by  many  as 
one  of  the  most  accurate  accounts  of  the 
occasion  and  is,  of  course,  the  only  first 
hand  account  written  by  a  Confederate. 
The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from 
Maurice's  An  Aide-De-Camp  of  Lee: 
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Col.  Charles  Marshall 


We  struck  up  the  hill  towards  Appomat- 
tox Court  House.  There  was  a  man  named 
McLean  who  used  to  live  on  the  first  battle 
field  of  Manassas,  at  a  house  about  a  mile 
from  Manassas  Junction.  Hedidn'tlikethe 
war,  and  having  seen  the  first  battle  of 
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GENERAL  LEE  AND  COLONEL  MARSHALL  LEAVING  MCLEAN'S  HOUSE  AFTER  THE  SURRENDER- 
After  the  meeting  with  General  Grant,  Lee  still  had  a  most  unpleasant  task  facing  him.  Now  he  must 
return  to  his  army  and  tell  them  that  "after  four  years  of  arduous  service  ...  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources."  The  drawing,  showing 
Lee  and  Marshall  leaving  the  McLean  House  after  the  meeting  with  Grant,  was  done  by  A.  R.  Waud,  a 
noted  Civil  War  artist,  from  a  sketch  made  at  the  time.  (From  BATTLES  AND  LEADERS) 


Manassas,  he  thought  he  would  get  away 
where  there  wouldn't  beany  morefighting, 
so  he  moved  down  to  Appomattox  Court 
House.  General  Lee  told  me  to  goforward 
and  find  a  house  where  hecould  meet  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  of  all  people,  whom  should 
I  meet  but  McLean,  I  rode  up  to  tiim  and 
said,  "Can  you  show  me  a  house  where 
General  Lee  and  General  Grant  can  meet 
together?"  He  took  me  into  a  house  that 
was  all  dilapidated  and  that  had  no  furni- 
ture in  it.  1  told  him  it  wouldn't  do.  Then 
he  said,  "Maybe  my  house  will  dol"  He 
lived  in  a  very  comfortable  house,  and  I 
told  him  1  thought  that  would  suit.  I  had 
taken  the  orderly  along  with  me,  and  I 
sent  him  back  to  bring  General  Lee  and 
Babcock,  who  were  coming  on  behind.  I 
went  into  the  house  and  sat  down,  and  after 
a  while  General  Lee  and  Babcock  came  in. 
Colonel  Babcock  told  his  orderly  that  he 
was  to  meet  General  Grant,  who  was  com- 
ing on  the  road  and  turn  him  in  when  he 
came  along.  So  General  Lee,  Babcock  and 
myself  sat  down  in  McLean's  parlour  and 
talked  in  the  mostfriendlyand  affable  way. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  heard  horses, 
and  the  first  thing  1  knew  General  Grant 
walked  into  the  room.  There  were  with 
him  General  Sheridan,  General  Ord,  Colo- 
nel Badeau,  General  Porter,  Colonel  Park- 
er, and  quite  a  number  of  other  officers 
whose  names  1  do  not  recall. 

General  Lee  was  standing  at  the  end  of 
the  room  opposite  the  door  when  General 
Grant  walked  in.  General  Grant  had  on  a 
sack  coat,  a  loose  fatigue  coat,  but  he  had 
no  side  arms.  He  looked  as  though  he  had 
had  a  pretty  hard  time.  He  hadbeen  riding 
and  his  clothes  were  somewhat  dusty  and 
a  little  soiled.  He  walked  up  to  General 
Lee  and  Lee  recognized  him  at  once.  He  had 
known  him  in  the  Mexican  war.  General 
Grant  greeted  him  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner, and  talked  about  the  weather  and  other 
things  in  a  very  friendly  way.  Then  General 
Grant  brought  up  his  officers  and  intro- 
duced them  to  General  Lee. 

I  remember  that  General  Lee  asked  for 
General  Lawrence  Williams,  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  That  very  morning  General 
Williams  had  sent  word  by  somebody  to 
General  Lee  that  Custis  Lee,  who  had  been 
captured  at  Sailor  Creek  and  was  reported 
killed,  was  not  hurt,  and  General  Lee  asked 
General  Grant  where  General  Williams 
was,  and  if  he  could  not  send  for  him  to 
come  and  see  him.  General  Grant  sent 
somebody  out  for  General  Williams,  and 
when  he  came,  General  Lee  thanked  him 
for  having  sent  him  word  about  the  safety 
of  his  son. 

After  a  very  free  talk  General  Lee  said 
to  General  Grant: "General,Ihavecometo 
meet  you  in  accordance  with  my  letter  to 
you  this  morning,  to  treat  about  the  sur- 
render of  my  army,  and  I  think  the  best 
way  would  be  for  you  to  put  your  terms  in 


writing."  General  Grant  said:  "Yes;  Ibe- 
lieve  it  will."  So  a  Colonel  Parker,  Gen- 
eral Grant's  Aide-de-Camp,  brought  a 
little  table  over  from  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  General  Grant  wrote  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  surrender  on  what  we  call 
field  note  paper,  that  is,  a  paper  that  makes 
a  copy  at  the  same  ti  me  as  the  note  is  writ- 
ten. After  he  had  written  it,  he  took  it  over 
to  General  Lee. 

General  Lee  was  sitting  at  the  side  of 
the  room;  he  roseandwentto  meet  General 
Grant  to  take  the  paper  and  read  it  over. 
When  he  came  to  the  part  in  which  only 
public  property  was  tobe  surrendered,  and 
the  officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms 
and  personal  baggage.  General  Lee  said: 
"Ttiat  will  have  a  very  happy  effect." 

General  Lee  then  said  to  General  Grant: 
"General,  our  cavalrymen  furnish  their 
own  horses;  they  are  not  Government 
horses,  some  of  them  may  be,  but  of  course 
you  will  find  them  out  —any  property  that 
is  public  property,  you  will  ascertain  that, 
but  it  is  nearly  all  private  property,  and 
these  men  will  want  to  plough  ground  and 
plant  corn." 

General  Grant  answered  that  as  the 
terms  were  written,  only  the  officers  were 
permitted  to  take  their  private  property, 
but  almost  immediately  he  added  that  he 
supposed  that  most  of  the  men  in  the  ranks 
were  small  farmers,  and  that  the  United 


States  did  not  want  their  horses.  He  would 
give  orders  to  allow  every  man  who  claim- 
ed to  own  a  horse  or  mule  to  take  the  ani- 
mal home. 

General  Lee  having  again  said  that  this 
would  have  an  excellent  effect,  once  more 
looked  over  the  letter,  and  being  satisfied 
with  it,  told  me  to  write  a  reply.  General 
Grant  told  Colonel  Parker  to  copy  his  let- 
ter, which  was  written  in  pencil,  andputit 
in  ink.  Colonel  Parker  took  the  table  and 
carried  it  back  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
leaving  General  Grant  and  General  Lee 
facing  each  other  and  talking  together. 
There  was  no  ink  in  McLean's  inkstand, 
except  some  tliick  stuff  that  was  very  much 
like  pitch,  but  1  had  a  screw  boxwood  ink- 
stand that  1  always  carried  with  me  in  a 
little  satchel  that  I  had  at  my  side,  and  I 
gave  that  to  Colonel  Parker,  and  he  copied 
General  Grant's  letter  with  the  aid  of  my 
inkstand  and  my  pen. 

There  was  another  table  right  against 
the  wall,  and  a  sofa  next  to  it.  I  was  sitting 
on  the  arm  of  the  sofa  near  the  table,  and 
General  Sheridan  was  on  the  sofa  next  to 
me.  While  Colonel  Parker  was  copying  the 
letter.  General  Sheridan  said  to  me,  "This 
is  very  pretty  country." 

1  said,  "General,  I  haven't  seen  it  by 
daylight.  All  my  observations  have  been 
made  by  night  and  I  haven't  seen  the  coun- 
try at  all  myself." 


He  laughed  at  my  remark,  and  while  w. 
were  talking  I  heard  General  Grant  sa' 
this:  "Sheridan,  how  many  rations  hav 
you?"  General  Sheridan  said;  "How  man 
do  you  want?"  and  General  Grant  said 
"General  Lee  has  about  a  thousand  o 
fifteen  hundred  of  our  people  prisoners 
and  they  are  faring  the  same  as  his  mer 
but  he  tells  me  his  haven't  anything.  Ca 
you  send  them  some  rations?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  They  had  gotte 
some  of  our  rations,  having  captured 
train. 

General  Grant  said:  "How  many  can  yo 
send?"  and  he  replied  "Twenty-five  thous 
and  rations." 

General  Grant  asked  if  that  would  t 
enough,  and  General  Lee  replied  "Plenty 
plenty;  an  abundance;"  and  General  Grar. 
said  to  Sheridan  "Order  your  commissar 
to  send  to  the  Confederate  Commissar 
twenty-five  thousand  rations  for  our  me 
and  his  men." 

After  a  while  Colonel  Parker  got  throug 
with  his  copy  of  General  Grant's  letter  an 
I  sat  down  to  write  a  reply.  I  began 
in  the  usual  way:  "I  have  the  honor  ( 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  i 
such  a  date,"  and  then  went  on  to  say  th 
terms  were  satisfactory.  I  took  the  lettt 
over  to  General  Lee,  and  he  read  it  ai 
said:  "Don't  say,  "I  have  the  honor  ' 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  i 
such  a  date';  he  is  here;  just  say,  'lac 
cept  these  terms.'"  Then  I  wrote:  — 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY  0 
NORTHERN  VIRGINI, 
AprU  9,  186 
I  received  your  letter  of  this 
date  containing  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia proposed  by  you.  As  they  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter  of  theSthin- 
stant,  they  are  accepted.  Iwill pro- 
ceed to  designate  the  proper  offic- 
ers to  carrythe  stipulations  into  ef- 
fect. 

Then  General  Grant  signed  his  lette 
and  1  turned  over  my  letter  to  General  L(« 
and  he  signed  it.  Parker  handed  me  Gei 
eral  Grant's  letter,  and  1  handed  him  Geri 
eral  Lee's  reply,  and  the  surrender  wp 
accomplished.  There  was  no  theatric 
display  about  it.  It  was  in  itself  pertia 
the  greatest  tragedy  that  ever  occurred 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  it  was  t: 
simplest,  plainest,  and  most  thorough 
devoid  of  any  attempt  at  effect,  that  y 
can  imagine. 

THE  FORMAL  SURRENDER 

After  the  meeting  between  the  t\^ 
commanding  generals,  the  Armyof  Nortl 
ern  Virginia  was  no  more.  Paroles  sti 
had  to  be  issued,  however,  and  the  Cor 
federate  soldiers  had  to  endure theform 
ceremony  of  turning  over  their  milita 


LEE  LEAVING  APPOMATTOX  -  Although  he  probably  was  not  in  the  village  area,  GeneriU  Lee 
remained  in  his  camp  at  Appomattox  unUl  after  his  veterans  endured  the  agony  of  the  formal 
surrender  on  April  12,  1865.  Alter  this  ceremony  was  over,  Lee  left  on  the  long  journey  to 
Richmond. 
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equipment  and  batUe  flags  to  the  victors. 
For  the  infantryman,  April  12th  was  the 
fateful  day  to  surrender  their  cherished 
equipment,  and  one  of  the  Union  soldiers 
lined  up  to  r  e  c  e  i  v  e  these  treasures  was 
Corporal  John  L.  Smith,  a  member  of 
Company  K,  118th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
(the  Corn  Enchange  Regiment).  Smith 
was  only  nineteen  when  he  witnessed  the 
surrender,  but  he  had  been  in  the  army 
since  November,  1862.  During  his  long 
enlistment,  he  wrote  many  letters  to  his 
mother  about  his  experiences.  For  the 
most  part,  Smith  recorded  accurately  and 
these  letters,  now  in  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  gives  an  insight  into  the 
war  from  the  standpoint  of  a  young  Union 
soldier.  On  April  15th,  just  three  days 
after  the  formal  surrender.  Smith  wrote 
to  his  mother  describing  the  emotions  of 
the  Confederate  soldiers.  Part  of  this 
letter  follr^'s: 

April  15th,  1865 

Dear  Mother :- 

Our  brigade  was  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
12th  of  April  and  as  the  Rebels  came  up 
by  brigade  with  their  commander  to  sur- 
render and  stack  their  arms  in  our  front, 
they  hung  their  equipments  on  the  same 
and  also  their  flag,  and  would  then  march 
lack  to  their  camp  and  then  another  Rebel 
brigade  would  come  up  and  do  the  same 
until  all  the  Rebels  had  surrendered  and 
stacked  their  arms. 

During  the  surrender  manyof  theRebels 
said  very  witty  things.  One  Reb  before 
stacidng  his  gun,  spoke  to  the  same  as 
follows:-  "My  dear  wife;  I  hope  that  I 
will  never  see  you  again.  If  you  kill  as 
many  Rebels  as  you  have  killed  Yanks, 
you  will  do  very  well."  Kissing  the  gun, 
with  the  remark  "Good-bye." 

Another  Rebel  said  "Good-bye,  gun;  I 
am  darned  glad  to  get  rid  of  you.  I  have 
been  trying  to  for  two  years."  Some  of 
their  sayings  were  very  witty  and  hum- 
orous, and  some  sad. 

When  old  John  Mse,  the  governor  who 
hung  John  Brown,  came  along  with  his 
brigade  he  was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of 
grey  and  had  a  lot  of  gold  braid  all  over 
it.  He  spoke  to  his  command  sliarply.  The 
Rebels  turned  roundandyelledathim"Oh, 
you  can  talk  very  loud  now  before  these 
Yanks.  You  never  were  so  close  to  them 
in  your  life  before."  They  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  hira.  We  did  not  know  him 
and  we  asked  who  that  was  and  our  re- 
giment yelled  out,  it"  seemed  simultane- 
ously, "Who  hung  John  Brown]  Who  hung 
John  Brownl"  at  him.  Our  officers  spoke 
to  us  very  sharply  and  the  whole  thing 
subsided  in  a  moment 

As  the  color-bearers  leaned  and  left 
their  flags  on  the  stacks  of  guns,  many  of 
them  had  tears  streaming  down  their 
faces.  It  effected  them  more  than  others; 
the  thought  of  having  carried  the  flag 
through  so  many  battles  and  then  were 
compelled  to  surrender  at  this  time.  1 
tell  you,  it  was  an  ejecting  sight,  looking 
at  those  brave  men. 

There  were  twelve  Rebel  flags  left  in 
front  of  our  regiment.  Of  course  there 
would  be  the  same  proportion  of  Rebel 
flags  and  Rebel  regiments  that  surrender- 
ed to  the  other  regiments  of  our  brigade. 
Among  the  regiments  that  surrendered  was 
a  North  Carolina  r^ment  in  front  of  us, 
and  they  asked  "What  regiment  is  that?" 
"Corn  Exchange  R^ment."  "Oh,  we  gave 
it  to  you  at  Shepherdstown  and  Fred- 
ericksburg." And  our  men  answered  them 
very  quickly  with  suitable  remarks,  saying 
"Then  you  have  to  surrender  to  us  now." 
Our  regiment  was  well  known  by  theRebs. 
HOMEWAED  BOUND 

Many  soldiers  on  both  sides  kept  daily 
d^ies,  many  of  which  still  survive.  While 
not  too  useful  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  these  day  to  day  passages  do  give 
us  an  excellent  look  at  life  within  the 
army  camps  and  of  the  feeling  of  the 
authors.  It  must  be  pointed  out  again 
however,  that  many  cUaries,  if  one  is 
looking  for  factual  information,  must  be 
read  with  caution. 

Sargeant  J.  E.  Whitehorn,  a  Confederate 
soldier  from  Virginia,  kept  a  fairly 
lengthy  record  of  his  experiences.  In  the 
following  selection,  he  writes  about  the 
formal  surrender,  the  emotions  of  his 
defeated  comrades,  and  of  that  long, 


SHARING  THEIR  RATIONS- Despite  the  scarcity  of  food  in  their  own  camp,  after  the  surrender,  umou 
soldiers  shared  their  rations  with  Lee's  veterans.  (From  BATTLE  AND  LEADERS.) 


painful  journey  home.  The  last  entry  in 
Whitehorn's  diary,  for  April  22nd,  shows 
how  rapidly  things  began  to  return  to 
some  degree  of  normalcy: 

April  11th  -  Tuesday 

Everything  remains  in  "status  quo". 
Heard  today  Mahone's  Division  would  be 
the  last  paroled.  Mostly  all  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  have  gotten  their  paroles 
and  departed.  Had  a  heavy  rain  last  night 
and  everything  is  as  wet  and  muddy  as 
can  be.  A  Northern  officer  came  to  see 
Major  Jones  today.  I  heard  they  had  been 
at  school  together.  We  saw  him  come  up 
and  hold  out  his  hand  -  the  Major  did 
nothing  for  so  long  it  was  painful.  Then 
he  took  the  offered  hand  and  I  had  a 
feeling  the  war  was  reafly  over.  After 
all,  1  never  hated  any  one  Yankee,  I 
hated  the  spirit  that  was  sending  them  to 
invade  the  south.  Ate  my  last  cracker 
and  am  getting  hungier  and  hungier.  In- 
dications are  favorable  for  a  long  spell 
of  unfavorable  wea^^-^r,  as  Cook  used  to 
say.  We  heard  tiit  Northern  officer  told 
the  M£.jor  that  all  the  invaders  had  only 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia.  Said  they  fought  the  war 
because  the  Northern  States  needed  the 
Southern  States  to  withstand  the  enmity 
of  foreign  nations.  Said  few  of  them  loved 
the  negroes,  but  they  did  think  slavery 
should  be  abolished.  Said  there  was  a 
rumor  that  Sherman  and  his  men  had 
decided  New  England  caused  the  war  and 
proposed  to  march  through  New  England 
like  they  did  through  Georgia.  Grant's 
army  will  move  back  to  Washington  to 
guard  against  trouble  with  Sherman.  Hope 
we  may  be  able  to  get  our  paroles  to- 
morrow and  depart  this  desolate  place. 

April  12th  -  Wednesday 


Fell  in  this  morning  and  marched  to 
the  courthouse  (two  miles)  and  stacked 
our  muskets.  Had  to  pass  in  review 
before  Major  General  Crawford  and  re- 
turn to  camp.  Saw  lots  of  fine  looking 
Northern  officers.  Had  to  march  between 
two  columns  of  the  enemy,  one  on  each 
side.They  did  not  look  at  us,  did  not  look 
defiant,  did  not  make  disrespectful  re- 
marks. Our  men  marched  up  boldly  and 
stacked  arms  and  did  not  seem  to  mind 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  going  on 
dress  parade.  The  Yanks  are  afraid  of 
us  now  and  Lieutenant  Spencer  said  that 
will  make  them  hate  us  all  the  more  in 
future  years.  If  we  meet  one  in  the  road 
he  will  always  get  out  of  our  way.  They 
are  beginning  to  come  among  us  and  look 
like  they  are  afraid  we  will  jump  on  them. 
I  have  not  heard  any  of  them  make  use 
of  any  insulting  language. 

It  is  now  ten  P.  M.  1  had  just  retired 
when  Lieutenant  Ferguson  called  to  me 
to  get  up  and  help  with  the  paroles.  He 
informed  me  that  the  blanks  had  just 
arrived  and  if  we  fiUed  them  out  tonight, 


Major  Jones,  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
our  Regiment,  would  sign  them  tonight  so 
we  could  leave  for  home  as  early  as  we 
chose.  1  needed  no  persuasion,  so  I 
jumped  and  borrowed  a  pen  and  bottle 
of  ink  from  one  of  the  men.  Some  one 
found  a  scrap  of  tallow  candle  and  we 
improvised  a  candlestick  in  the  shape  of 
an  old  bayonet  stuck  in  the  soft  soil.  The 
Lieutenant  and  myself  fell  to  work  and  in 
little  time  had  them  all  ready  to  go.  Mr. 
Ferguson  returned  mtii  them  signed  and  I 
now  have  my  parole  in  my  pocket.  Shall 
start  early  in  the  morning.  Two  signatures 
on  a  piece  of  paper  -  one  in  the  spring  of 
1861  which  made  me  a  soldier  -  the  other 

in  the  spring  of  1865  which  makes  me  

I  feel  very  weak  and  pale.  1  have  scarcely 
eaten  anything  since  Monday. 

April  13th  -  Thursday 

It  is  needless  to  say  I  rose  at  break  of 
day  and  started  for  home.  Took  a  road 
bearing  to  the  left  near  the  courthouse  and 
after  wading  through  mud  and  water  for 
eight  miles  crossed  the  South  Side  Rail- 
road at  Pamplins  Depot.  In  our  march 
today  we  passed  a  mill,  tried  to  get 
some  meal  but  could  not.  The  house  was 
full  of  soldiers  who  caught  the  meal  as 
fast  as  it  ran  into  the  tub.  My  friend, 
Billy  Mitchell,  of  our  company  found  an 
old  mule  left  by  the  wayside  and  ap- 
propriated her.  She  Is  a  very  fair  mule, 
only  needs  rest.  Mr.  Wm.  Hays  (formerly 
of  GreensviUe  County,  Va.)  of  Harris' 
Brigade  overtook  us  during  the  day.  He 
was  riding  a  broken  down  lame  horse. 
Said  he  found  him  by  the  wayside.  He  let 
me  ride  some  four  or  five  miles.  Late  in 
the  evening  we  came  to  another  mill  and 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  small  supply 
of  meal.  Concluded  to  walk  a  little  further 
before  camping.  Mr.  Hays  succeeded  in 
buying  a  ham  today.  Just  before  nightfall 
we  came  to  a  gentleman's  house.  It  was 
at  once  decided  to  camp  at  his  gate,  which 
we  did.  Sergeant  Bass  of  our  party  went 
up  to  the  house  to  see  if  he  could  get 
our  meal  baked.  1  rested  a  short  while, 
then  took  the  canteens  up  to  the  house  for 
water  and  found  Mr.  Haysandaverypretty 
lady  of  about  twenty  years  baking  our 
bread.  I  had  quite  a  lively  chat  with  her 
and  found  her  sensible  and  practical, 
possessing  many  charms  and  I  like  her 
at  once.  She  made  me  feel  that  the  world 
had  not  really  come  to  an  end  although  1 
know  tonight  that  Appomattox  and  Gethsa- 
mene  will  always  mean  the  same  thing  to 
me.  She  could  not  get  all  of  the  bread  in 
the  oven  so  made  the  balance  in  a  cake, 
baked  it  in  the  ashes  and  told  me  it  was 
for  me  alone  and  that  I  must  eat  it  all.  1 
promised  I  would  if  it  killed  me. 

April  14th  -  Friday 

Left  camp  at  daylight  without  breakfast 
for  the  simple  reason  we  had  eaten  it  the 
night  before.  Weather  mild,  but  gloomy  and 
Hays  and  myself  equally  so.  Wa'kedand 


rode  alternately  'till  about  one  P.  M.  Halted 
and,  as  we  were  hungry,  decided  to  call 
at  the  first  house  we  saw  and  endeavor  to 
get  dinner.  Followed  plans  and  stopped  at 
a  Mr.  Hardy's  in  Charlotte  County.  Did 
not  see  him,  but  his  good  wife  (may  the 
gates  of  plenty,  peace,  and  happiness  be 
always  open  to  her)  gave  us  as  much  bread 
and  buttermilk  as  we  could  hold.  We  sat 
flat  down  on  the  grass  in  the  yard  and  had 
and  old  time  eat.  Crossed  the  Richmond  & 
Danville  Railroad  at  Meherrin  Station. 
Saw  asquad  of  Yankee  cavalryatthisplace. 
They  did  not  have  anything  to  say  to  us. 
Billy  Mitchell  has  named  his  mule  after  the 
young  lady  who  was  so  nice  to  us  last  night, 

April  16th  -  Sunday 

The  sun  rose  beautifully  and  we  rose 
with  it  in  the  highest  spirits  of  a  week. 
Expect  to  reach  home  today.  We  traveled 
so  far  and  fast  yesterday  I  kept  no  record. 
Just  one  week  today  since  the  tragedy  at 
Appomattox.  The  memory  hurts  like  an 
open  wound.  About  nine  A,  M.  we  reached 
our  mutual  friend's  house,  Mr.  John 
Barnes.  He  seemed  overjoyed  at  seeing  us, 
gave  us  breakfast  and  then  provided  ^ch 
of  us  with  a  horse  and  sent  us  to  Smoky 
Ordinary,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  At  this 
place  we  met  up  with  several  of  our  boys 
who  had  traveled  another  road.  Here  1 
had  to  part  with  Billy  Mitchell  and  his 
mule.  Bass  and  myself  .walked  over  to 
Major  George  Shorts,  who  kindly  loaned 
us  horses  to  ride  to  Spencer's  Mill. 
Here  I  left  Bass  and  was  alone  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  Had  only  three  miles 
to  go,  however.  LordI  1  wish  1  was  wearing 
shoes  and  my  pants  held  together  better. 

My  jacket,  thanks  to  poor  T  is  new 

and  clean.  Well,  1  never  expected  to  see 
these  familiar  lanes  again.  There's  the 
house. 

April  22nd  -  Saturday 

Back  home  and  pleased  to  be  with  all 
my  folks.  Haven't  written  anything  for  a 
week  as  there  seems  to  be  nothing  doing 
worth  writing.  Plenty  work  to  make  a 
crop  before  we  all  starve  to  death.  Lord! 
Food  is  almost  as  scarce  here  as  it  was 
in  the  army.  Bass  just  rode  by  on  his 
way  back  from  town.  Said  a  Yankee  by 
name  of  Simeon  Parssons  of  Boston  had 
come  to  town  and  was  going  to  open  a 
store.  The  Masonic  Lodge  will  be  re- 
organized and  start  meetings  soon.  All  the 
church  bells  were  melted  down  for  can- 
nons, but  the  preachers  are  back  from  the 
army  and  services  as  usual  tomorrow, 
Bass  also  said  the  boys  were  going  to 
get  together  tonight  and  form  a  Con- 
federate Veterans  Organization.  My  ears 
keep  straining  for  big  guns  to  open  up 
suddenly,  but  it  seems  I'm  a  veteran  and  ... 
suppose  m  attend  the  meeting.  I  wish 
General  Lee  (may  heaven  bless  him 
forever)  had  ordered  our  (Mahone's) 
brigade  to  bust  through  the  invaders  back 
in  Appomattox.  So  endeth  this  scribbling. 
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Virginians  Tell  Of  The 
Surrender 


The  Double      When  The 


(The  following  story  of  the  Surrender 
was  written  by  Mrs.  J.  Raymond  Lawson, 
correspondent  of  The  News  at  Appomat- 
tox. It  was  first  published  in  1947.  The 
aged  slave  who  gave  Mrs.  Lawson  the 
colorful  account  of  the  historic  event  has 
since  died.) 

APPOMATTOX  ■  Martha  Mildred 
Stevens  Craig,  better  known  as  "Aunt 
Millie"  and  very  spry  for  her  89  years, 
delights  in  telling  her  story  of  the 
surrender. 

Aunt  Millie,  quaint,  timid,  and  full  of 
interest  in  her  white  and  Negro  friends, 
was  active  for  her  age  until  last  spring 
when  she  was  struck  by  a  bolt  of  lightning 
while  in  bed.  She  now  walks  with  the  aid 
of  a  cane,  keeps  house  for  her  only  son, 
"Uncle  Bob"  Craig,  who  has  served  as 
janitor  at  Appomatto.K  High  School  for 
several  generations. 

Aunt  Millie  was  13  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  and  was  the  nurse  maid  of 
Charlie  Sackett  Peers,  six  month  old  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Peers.  Mr. 
Peers  was  at  that  time  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Appomattox  and  was  living  near  the 
scene  of  the  surrender. 

"I  was  walking  de  floor,  patting  my 
baby  to  sleep, when  those  Yankee  soldiers 
came  bustin'  in  Marse  George's  house.  The 
soldiers  hollered  for  everybody  to  leave  de 
house  'cause  the  worst  battle  ever  fought 
was  starting  right  den.  Marse  George 
fetched  Miss  Jennie  by  de  hand  and 
rushed  her  off  to  the  hay  loft  in  the  stable. 

"My  Missus  was  powerful  excitable  and 
nervous  and  Marse  George  knew  he  had  to 
get  her  away  from  all  de  soldiers.  Marse 
George  must  have  thought  I  was  going  to 
follow  wid  de  little  baby,  but  instead  I 
darted  in  another  room  and  crept  behind 
Miss  Jennie's  Linen  chest.  I  kept  patting 
my  little  white  baby  all  the  time. 

"The  first  chance  I  had,  I  peeped  out  de 
window  and  saw  ever  so  many  soldiers 
pushing  a  large  cannon  right  in  front  of 
the  steps  to  the  house.  The  generals  were 
givin'  orders  and  de  soldiers  were  linin'  up 
and  I  never  saw  as  many  guns  before  in  all 
my  life.  I  commenced  to  think  hard. 
Got  Her  Dress 

"Marse  George  and  Misses  Jennie  had 
left  their  little  lamb  in  my  care  and  I  just 
had  to  keep  him  safe.  I  thought  about  the 
pretty  plaid  dress  Misses  Jennie  had  made 
for  me  to  go  to  the  church  meetin'  in.  I  ran 
back  to  another  room  and  slipped  the 
dress  from  the  wardrobe  and  tied  it  'round 
my  waist.  While  all  de  soldiers  were  busy, 
charging  and  carryin'  on,  I  tucked  dat 
baby's  head  under  my  arm,  ran  out  de 
front  door,  jumped  over  dat  cannon  and 
ran  down  the  hill  faster  than  I  had  ever 
run  before  or  ever  have  since.  I  was 
darting  bullets,  first  to  de  right  and  den  to 
de  left.  I  saw  white  ladies  hollering  and 
running  in  all  directions.  I  heard  the 
generals  holler  -  -  'Charge  bayonets, 
forward  march,  fight.' 

Found  a  Gully 

"I  found  a  gully,  a  right  deep  one  too, 
and  I  laid  my  scared  baby  flat  on  de 
ground,  I  hovered  over  him  and  reached 
up  and  pulled  brush  over  us.  I  kept  patting 
dat  baby.  I  knew  dem  soldiers  would  find 
us  if  the  baby  cried." 

"Finally,  after  what  seemed  hours  to 
me,  a  kind  soldier,  I'll  never  forget  de 
gentleman,  who  carried  a  white  flag  and 
was  riding  a  horse,  jumped  the  ditch  and 
halted.  He  said,  "little  girl,  it's  all  over 
now.  Take  de  baby  home.  Lee  has 
surrendered  to  Grant'. 

"I  didn't  know  whether  to  believe  the 
man  or  not,  so  I  eased  up  and  peeped  out 
and  saw  some  white  ladies  walking  around 
so  I  knew  it  was  safe  for'  me  to  take  the 
chile  out.  I  knew  Marse  George  won't 
worrin'  about  the  baby  though,  'cause  he 
knew  I  would  risk  my  life  for  that  chile." 

Aunt  Millie  laughed  at  this' point  and 
said,  "Mrs.  Lawson,  let  me  tell  you 
something  funny.  There  was  a  white 
young  gal,  Miss  Puss  Nowlin,  walking 
along  near  me  and  she  w.as  plenty  hot  with 
those  Yankees.  One  of  the  walking  officers 
spoke  to  her  and  told  her  that  Lee  had 
surrendered.  Miss  Puss  flared  up  and  said. 


"You're  a  liar,  you  Yankee  devil.'  and  de 
officerVeplied.  "you're  another,  you  damn 
rebel.' 

"When  I  reached  the  house  the  band 
was  playin,  horses  runnin'  and  soldiers 
singin'.  I  ran  in  the  house,  still  pattin'  the 
baby,  sneaked  a  ham  out  of  de  pantry  and 
hid  it  up  the  chimney.  I  was  looking  after 
Marse  George's  interest,  and  I  knew  those 
soldiers  were  hungry  and  would  grab  dat 
ham  if  they  spied  it." 

'One  Yankee  soldier  came  in  drinking 
and  walked  up  and  slapped  the  baby, 
drawing  the  blood  out  of  his  little  fat 
cheeks.  I  begged  him  to  please  not  kill  us. 
He  cussed,  ripped  de  shades  and  tore  the 
curtains  up.  I  slipped  to  de  front  door  and 
told  General  Chamberlain,  who  had  been 
campin'  in  Marse  George's  yard  for 
several  days.  The  general  told  some 
soldiers  to  drag  the  drunk  out  of  de  house. 
They  handled  him  so  rough,  I  begged  'em 
not  to  kill  him,  although  I  was  powerful 
mad  'cause  he  had  slaooed  mv  white  chQe. 
I  bathed  the  blood  from  his  little  cheeks 
'cause  I  knew  Missus  Jennie  would  faint  if 
she  saw  blood  on  her  baby  chile.' 

Put  Them  To  Bed 

"I  then  ran  to  the  stable  loft  and  called 
Marse  George.  He  led  Missus  Jennie  in  de 
house  and  put  her  to  bed  and  laid  her  baby 
beside  her." 

"  'But  dat  time  the  soldiers  ruslied  in 
and  wanted  some  vitals.  Marse  George 
told  me  to  feed  'em.  They  ate  faster  than  I 
could  cook.  One  soldier  gave  me  a  green 
back  dollar,  and  I  passed  it  on  to  Marse 
George.  He  said  it  was  the  first  one  he  had 
ever  owned." 

"I  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  well  and  get 
fresh  water.  When  I  got  there  I  found 
several  soldiers  standin'  around  a  horse. 
They  asked  me  if  I  wanted  the  horse  and  I 
told  them  I  didn't  have  no  use  for  a  horse. 
I  was  so  scared  I  could't  hardly  draw  de 
water.  One  soldier  spoke  up  and  said  if  I 
would  accept  de  horse,  he  would  give  me  a 
bridle  too.  He  said  de  horse  was  a  little 
blind  from  gun  powder  smoke  but  he 
would  get  all  right.  I  told  them  I  would 
take  de  horse  and  they  said  I  would  have 
to  dance  first.  They  sang  and  clapped  their 
hands,  and  I  danced,  'cause  I  was  scared 
not  to.  I  walked  back  to  Marse  George's 
house  with  a  bucket  of  water  in  one  hand 
and  leading  that  ole  blind  horse  with  the 
other  hand.  I  told  Marse  George  what  de 
soldiers  had  done  and  he  took  the  horse 
and  put  it  in  the  stable.  We  fed  that  horse 
and  used  him  for  years  afterwards  hitched 
to  de  buggj*." 

"I  happened  to  think  about  the  cow  and 
pigs  and  I  ran  to  the  barn  yard.  Those 
soldiers  had  killed  our  only  cow  and 
skinned  her.  They  had  taken  my  little 
baby's  white  pet  pig  and  cut  its  feet  off.  I 
just  sat  down  and  cried  right  in  the 
barnyard." 

Aunt  Millie  closed  her  story  of  the  last 
battle  by  saying,  "Nobody  slept  that 
night.  There  was  too  much  going  on  -- 
singing,  hollering,  drinking  and  music 
galore.  I  was  too  skeered  to  sleep." 

In  the  little  village  of  Pamplin,  near 
Appomattox,  Fannie  Berry,  house-maid 
for  Miss  Sara  Anne,  stood  in  the  yard 
watching  the  flagpole  of  the  village  square 
while  her  near-sighted  mistress  paced 
nervously  back  and  forth. 

"What's  it  say,  Fannie'?  Cain't  you  see 
it?"  the  old  mistress  demanded.  "Don't 
say  nothin'.  Miss  Sara  Anne,"  replied  the 
young  slave  girl.  "Watch  it  close,  Fannie, 
an'  tell  me  what  it  say." 

"Dey's  getting'  ready  to  hist  a  flag  now. 
Miss  Sara  Anne." 

"See  what  color  it  is,  Fannie.  Is  it  raid?" 

"Caint  see  yit.  Miss  Sara  Anne." 

"Well,  hurry  up  an'  tell  me  what  color  it 
is." , 

"It's  a  white  flag,  Miss  Sara  Anne."^ 
Oh,  Lordy,  Lee  done  surrendered." 

•  The  Negro  m  Virginia 


Jeopardy  Of 

Wilmer 

McLean 


WHEN  I  FIRST  JOINED  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  in  1861,1  found  a 
connection  of  my  family,  Wilmer  McLean, 
living  on  a  fine  farm  through  which  ran 
Bull  Run,  with  a  nice  farm-house  about 
opposite  the  center  of  our  line  of  battle 
along  that  stream.  General  Beauregard 
made  his  headquarters  at  this  house 
during  the  first  affair  between  the  armies 
-  the  so-called  battle  of  Blackburn's  Ford, 
on  July  18.  The  first  hostile  shot  which  I 
ever  saw  fired  was  aimed  at  this  house, 
and  about  the  third  or  fourth  went 
through  its  kitchen,  where  our  servants 
were  cooking  dinner  for  the  headquarters 
staff. 

I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  McLean  for 
years,  when  (April  10),  the  day  after  the 
surrender.  I  met  him  at  Appomattox 
Court  house,  and  asked  with  some 
surprise  what  he  was  doing  there.  He 
replied,  with  much  indignation:  "What  are 
you  doing  here?  These  armies  tore  my 
place  on  Bull  Run  all  to  pieces,  and  kept 
running  over  it  backward  and  forward  till 
no  man  could  live  there,  so  I  just  sold  out 
and  came  here,  two  hundred  miles  away, 
hoping  I  should  never  see  a  soldier  again. 
And  now,  just  look  around  you!  Not  a 
fence-rail  is  left  on  the  place,  the  last  guns 
-rampled  down  alt  my  crops,  and  Lee 
surrenders  to  Grant  in  my  house," 
McLean  was  so  indignant  that  I  felt  bound 
to  apologize  for  our  coming  back,  and  to 
throw  all  the  blame  for  it  upon  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

-Brigadier  General  E.  P.  Alexander 


Privates 
Ranked  The 

Generals 


SINCE  THE  WAR  .  .  .  privates  have 
told  with  great  relish  of  the  old  farmer 
near  Appomattox  who  decided  to  give 
employment,  after  the  surrender,  to  any 
of  Lee's  veterans  who  might  wish  to  work 
a  few  days  for  food  and  small  wages.  He 
divided  the  Confederate  employees  into 
squads  according  to  the  respective  ranks 
held  by  them  in  the  army.  He  was 
■uneducated,  but  entirely  loyal  to  the 
Southern  cause.  A  neighbor  inquired  of 
him  as  to  the  different  squads: 

"Who  are  those  men  working  over 


"Them  is  privates,  sir,  of  Lee's  army. 
Very  fine,  sir;  first-rate  workers." 

"Who  are  those  in  the  second  group?" 

"Them  is  lieutenants  and  captains,  and 
they  works  fairly  well,  but  not  as  good 
workers  as  the  privates." 

"I  see  you  have  a  third  squad:  who  are 
they?" 

"Them  is  colonels." 


"Well,  what  about  the  colonels?  How  do 
they  work?" 

"Now,  neighbor,  you'll  never  hear  me 
say  one  word  against  any  man  who  'fit'  in 
the  Southern  army;  but  I  ain't  a-gwine  to 
ihire  no  generals." 


GENERAL JOHN  B.  GORDON 


Gambling  With  The 
Confederate  Treasury 


WITH  THE  FALL  of  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  the  enemy,  closely  pursued 
by  the  Union  army,  retreated  to 
Chesterfield  Court-house.  Amelia  Court- 
house, Jetersville,  Deatonsville,  and 
Sailors'  Creek.  Whenever  they  made  a 
halt  or  stand  they  were  attacked,  routed, 
and  pursued  by  the  Union  army. 

...  At  Sailor's  Creek  (April  6,  1865), 
the  enemy  made  a  final  stand.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  division  charged 
the  enemy's  line,  capturing  the  entire 
train  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  twelve  battle- 
flags,  and  upward  of  one  thousand 
prisoners. 

Then,  as  night  mantled  the  field  of 
slaughter,  a  scene  of  comedy  was  enacted 
about  the  bivouac  fires.  After  the  troops 
were  m  position  lor  tne  nignt,  ana  tne 
soldiers  had  partaken  of  their  spare  meal 
of  coffee  and  crackers,  they  gratified  their 
curiosity  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  day's 
trophies.  Several  of  the  wagons  were 
found  loaded  with  the  assets  of  the 
Confederate  treasury,  which  had  been 
brought  out  from  Richmond.  Then 
followed  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
jollity  and  good  humor.  A  Monte  Carlo 
was  suddenly  improvised  in  the  midst  of 
the  bivouac  of  war. 

"Here's  the  Confederate  treasury,  as 
sure  as  you  are  a  soldier!"  shouted  one. 

"Let's  all  be  rich!"  said  another. 

"Boys,  fill  your  pockets,  your  hats,  your 
haversacks,  your  handkerchiefs,  your 
arms,  if  you  please,"  was  the  word,  and 
the  Confederate  notes  and  bonds  were 
rapidly  disbursed. 

If  they  were  at  a  discount,  they  were 
crisp  and  new  and  in  enormous- 
denominations.  Spreading  their  blankets 
on  the  ground  by  the  bivouac  fires,  the 


veterans  proceeded  with  the  comedy,  and 
such  preposterous  gambling  was  probably 
never  before  witnessed.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  was  the  usual  "ante."  Often  twenty 
thousand  to  "come  in";  a  raise  of  fifty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  was 
not  unusual,  and  frequently  from  one 
million  to  two  millions  of  dollars  were  in 
the  "pool." 

"Be  prudent,  stranger,"  -  "Don't  go 
beyond  your  means,  my  friends,"  were, 
some  of  the  remarks  frequently  heard 
amid  roars  of  laughter,  together  with  an 
occasional  shout  of,  "Freedom  forever"  - 
"Rally  'round  the  flag,  boys"  -  "Ain't  I  glad 
I'm  in  this  army"  -  "We  are  coming, 
••"ather  Abraham"  -  "Boys,  what  do  you 
say  ■  let's  pay  off  the  Confederate  debts," 
etc.,  etc.  They  were  seemingly  as 
.light-hearted  and  oblivious  as  it  is  possible 
for  soldiers  to  be  to  what  might  follow. 
They  kept  up  the  revelry  during  most  of 
the  night,  though  some  were  to  make  the 
soldiers'  sacrifice  on  the  morrow,  while 
others  were  to  witness  the  scene  of  final 
triumph. 

-NELSON  A.  MILES 


TRAVELLER 


Although  Lee  had  several  horses. 
Traveller  was  his  favorite.  Traveller  was 
raised  in  Greenbrier  County,  West 
Virginia.  Lee  purchased  him  in  Spring  of 
1862  for  $200.00.  Traveller  died  of  lockjaw 
after  Lee's  death  and  he  is  now  buried  just 
outside  of  Lee's  Chapel  in  Lexington, 
Virginia,  General  Lee's  final  resting  place. 
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APPOMATTOX 

What  reaUy  happened  April  12.  1865. 
nder  the  old  apple  tree  near  Appomat- 
ox.  was  thai  General  Lee.  mistaking 
irant  for  an  orderly  dressed  in  a  captured 
niform,  handed  him  his  sword  to  polish. 
Want  would  not  give  the  sword  back 
ihen  General  Lee  discovered  he  had  been 
•icked  by  this  Yankee  stratagem.  With 
■eneral  Lee's  sword  gone,  the  South  had 
0  honorable  choice  but  to  retire  from  the 
eld. 

-ALLAN  M.  TROUT 


THE  TOWEL 

THE  FLAG  was  a  new  and  clean  white 
rash  towel,  one  of  a  lot  for  which  I  had 
aid  S20  or  $40  apiece  in  Richmond  a  few 
ays  before  we  left  there.  I  rode  alone  up 

lane  (I  believe  there  was  only  a  fence  on 
ly  right  intact),  passing  by  the  pickets  or 
harpshooters  of  Gary's  (Confederate) 
avalry  Brigade  stationed  along  the 
?nce.  enclosing  the  lane  on  my  right  as  I 
assed.  A  wood  was  in  front  of  me 
ccupied  by  Federals,  unmounted  cavalry, 
Ihink.  I  did  not  exhibit  the  flag  until  near 
our  line,  consequently  was  fired  upon 
nti!  I  got  to  or  very  near  your  people.  I 
enl  at  a  full  gallop.  I  met  a  party  of 
oldiers  .  .  .  and  near  them,  two  or  three 
fficers.  One  was  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Vhitaker,  now  in  Washington,  and  the 
Iher  a  major. 

I  said  to  them:  "Where  is  your 
ommanding  officer.  General  Sheridan?  I 
ave  a  message  for  him." 

They  replied:  "He  is  not  near  here,  but 
leneral  Custer  is,  and  you  had  better  see 
im." 

"Can  you  take  me  to  him?" 
"Yes." 

They  mounted  and  we  rode  up  the  road 
hat  I  came  but  a  short  distance,  when  we 
truck  Custer's  division  of  cavalry, 
assing  at  full  gallop  along  a  road  crossing 
ur  road  and  going  to  my  left.  We  galloped 
own  this  road  to  the  head  of  the  column 
vhere  we  met  General  Custer. 

He  asked:  "Who  are  you,  and  what  do 

I  replied:  "I  am  of  General  Longstreet's 
itaff,  but  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from 
ieneral  Gordon  to  General  Sheridan, 
sking  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until 
ieneral  Lee  can  be  heard  from,  who  has 
;one  down  the  road  to  meet  General 
irant  to  have  a  conference." 

General  Custer  replied:  "We  will  listen 
o  no  terms  but  that  of  unconditional 
urrender.  We  are  behind  your  army  now 
ind  it  is  at  our  mercy." 

I  replied:  "You  will  allow  me  to  carry 
his  message  back? ' 

He  said:  "Yes." 

"Do  you  wish  to  send  an  officer  with 
ne?" 

Hesitating  a  little,  he  said:  "Yes,"  and 
irected  the  two  officers  who  came  with 
ne.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Whitaker  and  the 
lajor,  whose  name  I  don't  know,  to  go 
/ith  me. 

We  rode  back  to  Gordon  in  almost  a 
traight  line.  Somewhere  on  the  route  a 
lajor  Brown,  of  General  Gordon's 
Confederate)  staff,  joined  me',  I  think 
fter  1  had  left  Custer. 

On  our  way  back  to  Gordon  two 
ncidents  occurred.  Colonel  Whitaker 
sked  me  if  I  would  give  him  the  towel  to 
)reserve  that  I  had  used  as  a  flag.  I 
eplied:  "I  will  see  you  in  hell  first;  it  is 
sufficiently  humiliating  to  have  had  to 
■arry  it  and  exhibit  it,  and  I  shall  not  let 
ou  preserve  it  as  a  monument  of  our 
iefeat."  I  was  naturally  irritated  and 
)rovoked  at  our  prospective  defeat,  and 
'olonel  Whitaker  at  once  apologized, 
.aying  he  appreciated  my  feelings  and  did 
lot  intend  to  offend.  Passing  some 
irtillcry  crossing  a  small  stream,  he  asked 
ne  to  stop  this  artillery,  saying:  "If  we 
tre  to  have  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
'verything  should  remain  in  statu  quo." 

I  replied:  "In  the  first  place,  I  have  no 
luthority  to  stop  this  artillery;  and. 
lecondly.  if  I  had,  I  should  not  do  so. 
lecause  General  Custer  distinctly  stated 

hat  we  were  to  have  no  suspension  of 
lostilities  until  an  unconditional  surren- 
ler  was  asked  for.  I  presume  this  means 

ontinuing  the  fight.  I  am  sure  General 

-iOngstreet  will  construe  it  so." 
When  I  reached  General  Gordon  he 


asked  me  to  go  in  another  direction, 
almost  opposite  to  the  one  I  had  been,  and 
take  the  flag  to  stop  the  firing.  I  replied 
that  I  could  not  so  go,  as  I  must  go  to 
General  Longstreet;  besides  some  of  his 
(Gordon's)  staff  were  now  with  him.  He 
directed  Major  Brown  to  go.  Major  Brown 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  loan  him  the 
towel.  I  took  him  off  to  a  private  place  and 
told  him  I  would  let  him  have  the  towel  on 
condition  that  he  would  not  let  the  Federal 
officer  get  possession  of  it  and  that  I 
would  call  in  the  afternoon  for  it.  He  took 
the  towel,  and  in  going  into  your  lines  (so 
he  reported  to  me  that  afternoon)  Colonel 
Whitaker  asked  for  the  towel  to  display  to 
keep  his  own  people  from  firing  on  him, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  lines,  he 
mixed  up  with  the  others  and  disappeared 
with  the  towel. 

I  learned  a  few  years  ago  that  Mrs. 
General  Custer  has  the  towel.  When  I 
reached  General  Longstreet,  after  leaving 
General  Gordon,  I  found  General  Custer 
and  he  talking  together  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  position  occupied  by  the  staff. 
Custer  said  he  would  proceed  to  attack  at 
once  and  Longstreet  replied:  "As  soon  as 
you  please,"  but  he  did  not  attack.  Just 
after  I  left  Custer  he  came  in  sight  of  our 
lines.  He  halted  his  troops  and  taking  a 
handkerchief  from  his  orderly,  displayed 
it  as  a  flag  and  rode  into  our  lines.  He  was 
surrounded  by  some  of  our  people  and  was 
handled  a  little  roughly  when  an  old 
classmate  of  his  recognized  him  and 
rescued  him. 

Upon  frequent  applications  from  Gen- 
eral Gordon  to  General  Longstreet  for 
reinforcements,  he  (Longstreet)  sent  me 
to  say  to  General  Gordon  that  General  Lee 
had  ridden  down  the  road  to  meet  General 
Grant  and  that  if  he  thought  proper 
he  could  send  a  message  to  General 
Sheridan,  who  was  in  command  in  his 
front,  asking  him  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  until  General  Lee  could  be 
heard  from.  I  found  General  Gordon 
without  a  staff  ofHcer  near  him,  and  he 
begged  me  to  take  the  flag,  which  I  did. 
Major  Brown,  of  his  staff,  joined  me 
somewhere  on  the  route,  I  think  as  I  was 
returning  from  General  Custer. 

-  R.M.  SIMS 


Fun  And  Frivolity 
Around  Camp  Fire 


The  Wron^  Lee 

AFTER  GENERAL  ROBERT  E. 
LEE  had  surrendered.  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee  rode  away  from  Appomattox.  While 
riding  through  a  lane  he  met  an  old  North 
Carolina  soldier. 

"Ho,  there,"  cried  General  Lee,  "where 
are  you  going?" 

"I've  been  off  on  a  furlough,  and  am  now 
going  back  to  join  General  Bob  Lee," 
replied  the  soldier. 

"You  needn't  go  back,  but  can  throw 
your  gun  away  and  return  home  for  Lee's 
surrendered." 
"Lee  surrendered?" 

"That's  what  I  said,"  said  General  Lee. 

"It  must  have  been  that  damned  Fitz 
Lee.  then.  Bob  Lee  would  never 
surrender."  and  the  old  soldier  put  on  a 
look  of  contempt  and  walked  on. 

-  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


Thinking  it  might  be  interesting  to  many 
of  my  old,  as  well  as  young  friends,  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  to  write  in  my  feeble 
way,  an  account  of  some  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  through  which  I  passed,  and  was 
an  actor,  during  my  four  years' service  in 
the  so-called  "Rebel  Army." 

Today  my  mind  seems  ill  at  ease.  Ifind 
it  drifting  back  to  the  scenes  of  long  ago; 
ever  and  anon  I  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of 
some  little  incident  happening  along  our 
line  of  march,  or  while  in  camp.  At  this 
time  one  in  particular  looms  up  which  I 
think  will  interest  some  of  your  many 
readers.  Returning  from  North  Carolina 
in  May,  1863,  my  division,  (Pickett's)  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  Black\vater, surround, 
and  make  an  effort  to  capture  Suffolk,  Va. 
We  remained  there  a  few  days,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  Petersburg,  and  thus 
began  the  long  and  weary  march  across 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  to  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
The  incident  recalled,  and  which  I  wish  to 
portray,  occurred  while  in  camp  near 
Hanover  Junction,  We  had,  on  that  day, 
made  quite  a  long  and  weary  march,  and 
were  glad  indeed,  to  see  the  head  of  our 
column  file  left  and  enter  a  maple  woods, 
where  we  would  camp  for  the  night.  No 
one  but  those  who  participated  in  these 
stirring  times  have  any  idea  how  light- 
hearted  the  old  Rebs  were,  both  in  camp 
and  on  the  march.  While  many  had  their 
fun,  yet  Bob  Miller,  otherwise  known  as 
"Hootsy  B."  and  the  writer,  alias, 
"Bonsy"  were  said  to  be  the  life  of  our 
company,  being  ready  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  to  carry  out  some  devil- 
ment to  relieve  the  tedious  hours  as 
they  passed. 

Now  in  our  company,  there  was  a  well- 
known  character  by  name  of  Obediah 
East,  who  was  always  ready  for  fun  and 
frolic,  and  also  one  of  our  best  soldiers. 
It  was  on  this  individual  we  had  set  our 
hearts  on  this  occasion.  I  can  recall  him 
now,  with  his  short-stem  pipe,  sitting 
quietly  by  himself  near  his  shake-down, 
before  retiring  to  obtain  the  much  needed 
rest  all  old  soldiers  know  so  well  how  to 
enjoy.  Sitting  thus,  and  anticipating  the 
good  night's  rest,  he  is  startled  by  the 
approach  of  two  striplings,  namely,  Bob 
and  Sam.  Obediah  knows  something  is  up. 
The  two  quietly  take  their  seats  just 
opposite  him,  and  they  too  light  their 
pipes  and  begin  to  smoke.  Not  a  word 
has  been  spoken,  Obediah  becomes  rest- 
less, uncomforcable;  he  is  satisfied  we 
are  there  for  a  purpose;  he  can  stand  it 
no  longer;  so  he  jumps  up  and  says; 
"Fetch  take  it  all,  what  did  you  two  little 
devils  come  here  for?"  "To  give  you  a 
gentle  army  drag  tonight,  old  boy,"  is  the 
reply.  "I  am  blamed  if  you  do,  I's  gwine 
to  set  up  all  night,"  "All  right,  if  you 
can  stand  it,  we  can."  So  silence  once 
more  falls  on  the  three,  while  others  are 
watching  to  see  what  the  two  little  devils 


fire  up  to.  The  striplings  hold  the  fort. 
After  many  hours,  Obediah  falls  back 
and  draws  his  blanket  closely  about  him. 

The  two  little  devils  are  now  wide 
awake  and  all  attention,  awaiting  the 
sound  they  knew  was  soon  to  follow. 
Soon  the  snore,  deep  and  loud,  is  heard; 
the  time  has  come;  the  little  ones  are 
up  and  ready  for  the  fun.  "Hoots,'  says 
Sam,  "get  him  by  the  other  leg."  Hoots 
gets  his  hand  under  the  blanket,  when 
he  is  startled  by  Obediah  saying,  "Take 
your  hand  outen  dar,  1  ain't  sleep  yet." 
So  the  boys  fall  back  and  bide  their  time, 
knowing  full  well  the  time  will  come,  for 
Obediah  is  tired  and  sleepy. 

Another  hour  has  passed  and  Obediah 
begins  to  twitch,  scpiirm,  and  cry  out. 
We  now  know  the  time  has  come,  and 
throwing  the  blanket  off,  we  each  take  a 
leg  and  start  on  the  run  down  the  hill 
toward  the  river,  Obediah  following  like 
greased  lightning  in  our  wake,  and  making 
every  effort  to  break  away,  but  the  two 
little  devils  have  him  good  and  fast,  and 
take  him  nearly  to  the  river  and  drop 
him  a  hundred  yards  from  the  starting 
point.  We  then  ran  for  our  lives,  fully 
expecting  rock,  stick,  and  oath;  we  are 
surprised  to  hear  Obediah  crying  in  a 
loud  voice;  "Fetch  take  it  all,  I  am 
d-n  glad  you  dragged  me,  I  had  one  of 
them  blamed  things  on  me,"  meaning  he 
had  a  nightmare,  which  he  was  subject 
to  all  during  the  war. 
Mr,  Editor,  of  such  is  army  life,  and  it 
affords  old  soldiers  much  pleasure  to 
review  the  many  pleasant  hours  spent 
around  the  camp  fires.  But  as  we  review 
them,  they  all  remind  us  of  the  solemn 
fact  that  the  story  of  our  lives  will  soon 
be  finished.  Since  1865  how  rapidly  have 
our  comrades  who  sat  with  us  around 
those  camp  fires  passed  out  into  the 
shadowy  night.  'Tis  a  sad  thought,  yet 
true.  The  ranks  are  thinning.  Soon  the  last 
survivor  of  those  times  will  be  gone  out; 
darkness  will  fall;  and  that  scene  of 
tremendous  activity,  and  terrible  reality 
to  us,  be  only  as  a  silent  memory  of  the 


Now  my  old  comrades,  you  who  may 
read  this,  penned  by  one  of  your  kind,  let 
it  remind  you  as  we  linger  on  the  border 
land,  and  as  we  assemble  around  our  last 
camp  fire  with  the  sunset  in  our  faces,  we 
may  listen  in  silence  and  hear  the  ripple 
of  the  mystic  river  over  which  we  soon 
must  pass,  and,  as  with  our  noble  leader, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  with  the  faith  that 
ever  shone  brightly  with  him,  we  may  say 
as  he  did,  "Let  us  pass  over  the  river  and 
rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

Fraternally,  the  old  Reb 

S.  W,  Paulett 

Co.  F,  18th  Va.  Regiment 


Ely  Samuel  Parker 


One  of  the  many  interesting  men  at  the 
surrender  «  "remony  was  General  Grant's 
military  s  retary,  Colonel  Ely  S.  Parker 
(1828-1895)  whose  Indian  name  "Do-Ne- 
ho-ga  wa"  meant  "the  Keeper  of  the 
Western  Door"  was  a  full-blooded  Seneca 
Indian  and  the  last  "Grand  Sachem  of  the 
Iroquois."  He  was  the  son  of  a  famous 
Seneca  chief  and  became  sachem  of  the 
tribe  in  1852.  After  reading  law,  he 
was  refused  admission  to  the  bar  because 
he  was  not  a  citizen.  He  then  graduated  as 
an  engineer  from  Rensselaer  and,  in  1857, 
when  working  in  Galena,  111.,  became  a 
close  friend  of  a  store  clerk  named  Sam 
Grant.  When  the  war  started  he  was 
unable  to  get  a  commission  from  the  Gov. 
of  N.Y.,  "and  Seward  even  went  so  far  as 
to  tell  him  that  the  war  would  be  won  by 


the  whites  without  the  aid  of  the  Indians" 
(D.A.B.).  He  finally  became  Capt.  Asst. 
Adj.  Gen.  Vols.  25  May  '63,  and  served  as 
J.  E.  Smith's  (7th)  division  engineer 
(XVII,  Tenn).  He  was  then  Grant's 
military  secretary,  with  the  rank  of  Lt. 
Col.,  from  30  Aug.  "64  to  25  July  '66.  At 
Appomattox  "it  was  the  Indian,  Parker, 
who  at  Grant's  orders  .  .  .  transcribed  in  a 
fair  hand  the  official  copies  of  the 
document  that  ended  the  Civil  War" 
(D.A.B.).  Bvt.  B.  G.  USV  9  Apr.  '65  (war 
service);  resigned  as  Col.  in  1869  after 
serving  three  years  as  Grant's  A.D.C. 
Grant  appointed  him  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  After  later  making  and 
losing  several  fortunes,  he  died  a 
relatively  poor  man. 
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Ely  Samuel  Parker 


Retreat  From  Petersburg  To  Sayler's  Creek 


By  "CAPT"SAM  PAULETTE 
From  The  FarmviUe  Herald  1897 

On  March  5th,  our  (Pickett's)  division 
was  relieved  by  Mahone's  division,  and  put 
in  the  field  for  active  duty.  Now  our 
troubles  began  again.  We  marched  out 
and  halted  near  the  turnpike,  within  two 
miles  of  Chester  staUon.  While  in  camp 
without  any  shelter,  a  cold  rain  set  in 
and  continued  for  two  days.  On  the  8th 
General  Pickett  held  a  grand  review  of 
his  division.  On  the  10th  Stewart's  and 
our  (Hunton's)  brigade  marched  to  Man- 
chester, where  we  got  aboard  the  cars, 
(old  freight  cars)  on  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  railroads  andcametoBurkeville. 
Here  our  trains,  in  three  sections,  were 
transferred  to  the  tracks  of  the  South 
Side  railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  system,  and  started  for 
Lynchburg.  We  of  course  passed  through 
old  FarmviUe.  On  reaching  here  all  the 
people  turned  out  and  gave  us  all  we  could 
eat  and  drink,  the  boys  got  "how  come 
you  so"  in  a  hurry,  but  we  soon  were  off 
again.  On  arriving  at  Pamplin  City  we 
learned  that  Stewart's  brigade  had  stopped 
off  at  FarmviUe  and  gone  into  camp.  We 
were  taken  off  at  Pamplin's  and  camped 
in  a  piece  of  woods  just  to  the  right  of 
where  the  pipe  factory  at  that  place  now 
stands.  We  now  heard  that  the  object  of 
our  move  was  to  assist  General  Early  in 
heading  off,  and  thrashing,  General  Hunter, 
who  was  making  an  effort  to  capture  Lynch- 
burg. The  Old  General  had  gotten  afoul 
of  him  that  morning,  cleaned  him  up,  and 
was  now  in  hot  pursuit  of  him  down  the 
valley,  and  did  not  need  us.  We  took  the 
cars  again  the  next  morning  and,  headed 
again  for  Richmond,  passed  through  Farm- 
viUe but  did  not  stop.  Arriving  at  High 
Bridge  we  stopped,  got  off,  and  went  into 
camp  near  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Madison; 
the  place  is  now  owned  by  our  townsman, 
C.  W.  Blanton. 

A  VISIT  HOME  ON  THE  GO 

Soon  after  getting  into  camp,  a  lot  of  us 
came  back  to  old  FarmviUe,  and  were 
painting  the  old  burg  red.  About  one 
o'clock  we  were  passing  the  Randolph 
Hotel  where  General  Pickett  had  his  head- 
quarters, when  Charlie  Pickett,  our  Ad- 
jutant General,  called,  and  informed  us  that 
marching  orders  had  come,  and  we  must 
get  tack  to  the  bridge  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  we  would  be  left  behind.  We  arrived  on 
time,  the  boys  were  all  on  the  cars,  and 
only  awaiting  orders  to  steam  out.  It  soon 
came  and  we  were  off  for  Richmond,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  We 
started  about  12  o'clockand  marched  with- 
in four  mUes  of  Ashland,  where  we  halted 
in  line  of  batUe.  General  Longstreet  was 
in  command  of  the  force  of  which  our 
division  was  the  main  part.  On  the  next 
day,  the  15th  Virginia,  had  a  sharp  skir- 
mish with  Sheridan's  cavalry  at  Ashland. 
At  night  we  were  changing  our  position, 
moving  toward  the  right,  halting  now  and 
then  expecting  an  attack,  but  none  came. 
The  next  day  we  reached  the  Pamunkey 
river  and  built  a  bridge.  Here  our  pursuit 
after  the  enemy's  cavalry  stopped,  as  they 
had  disappeared  from  our  front.  We  now 
returned  to  the  lines  near  the  Nine-Mile 
road. 

On  the  23rd  there  was  another  grand  re- 
view of  our  division  by  General  Longstreet. 
On  the  25th,  Terry's,  Stewart's  and 
Corse's  brigades  of  our  division,  were 
ordered  to  Richmond,  thence  to  the  right 
of  General  Lee's  army  at  Five  Forks.  Why 
we  left  I  can't  say.  We  did  not  move  until 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  orders 
came  for  us  to  march.  We  moved  to 
Richmond  and  took  cars  for  Petersburg. 
We  left  the  cars  a  few  miles  before 
reaching  that  city,  and  marched  across  to 
the  South  Side  railroad.  On  reaching  this 
point,  our  column  was  turned  to  the  right, 
and  marched  up  the  roadbed  for  several 
miles,  when  we  turned  to  the  left,  crossed 
Hatcher's  Run  on  a  bridge  of  loose  logs 
near  an  old  mill.  Hereweagain  filed  to  the 
right,  and  were  soon  in  line  of  battle  be- 
hind breastwork  which  had  been  thrown  up 


before  our  arrival.  It  had  been  raining  very 
hard  all  day,  and  we  were  wet  to  the  skin, 
hungry,  and  muddy.  We  remained  behind 
these  works  all  night  with  skirmishers  out 
to  the  front,  and  others  were  to  sleep 
(if  we  could)  with  guns  in  hand,  as  the 
enemy  might  attack  our  position  at  any 
minute.  The  night  passed  without  any  ad- 
vance on  the  part  of  the  Yanks. 

WHITE  OAK  SWAMP 

The  next  morning,  31st,  we  were  formed 
betdnd  the  works  and  orders  came  to  right 
face,  counter  march,  by  file  right.  We 
marched  down  the  works  for  half-mile, 
when  we  filed  to  the  right,  and  passed  to 
the  front,  forming  Une  of  battle  along  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  (I  think  it  was).  Here 
we  found  some  Georgia  troops deployedas 
skirmishers  to  our  front,  in  an  open  field. 
Everything  being  so  quiet  some  of  us  took 
off  our  shoes,  and  began  bathing  our  feet 
in  the  puddles  of  water  left  by  the  hard 
rain  of  the  day  before,  and,  while  engaged 
in  this,  the  pop,  pop  of  the  guns  of  the 
skirmish  line  in  our  front  was  heard.  You 
bet  those  shoes  went  on  our  feet  quick,  and 
the  boys  were  in  line,  ready  to  meet  the 
attack.  The  Yanks  came  charging  over  the 
hill  and  closed  on  our  skirmish  line  in  a 
hurry.  A  Lieut,  of  the  8th  Virginia 
regiment,  seeing  the  danger  to  the  line  in 
front,  called  out  in  a  loud  voice:  "Boys, 
they  wiU  capture  our  skirmishers;  charge 
them."  Without  further  orders,  the  boys 
raised  the  old  yell,  and  at  them  we  went 
on  the  run,  with  guns  at  the  trail.  Wearing 
them  we  opened  fire,  but  continued  to 
advance.  The  boys  in  blue  stood  it  for  a 
while,  but  finding  that  we  were  closing  in 
for  a  hand-to  hand  fight,  they  broke  and 
ran,  we  at  their  heels  yelling  like  devils, 
and  burning  powder  for  all  we  were  worth. 
Running  them  into  a  large  body  of  woods, 
we  found  another  Une  formed  to  meet  us. 
We  did  not  stop,  but  charged  into,  and  broke 
this  line  also,  and  continued  to  advance. 
About  a  quarter-mile  from  this  point  we 
discovered  their  third  Une.  By  this  time 
we  were  all  broken  up,  andorderscameto 
halt  and  reform  the  line,  which  we  did  in 
a  few  minutes  although  under  fire.  Orders 
now  came  to  charge  the  third  Une,  which 
we  did  in  fine  style,  breaking  it  up  in  short 
order.  We  now  had  three  lines  of  battle  of 
the  enemy,  running  in  our  front,  we  follow- 
ing on  the  run,  yelling,  shooting  and  kilUng 
aU  we  could.  This  was  aU  very  nice,  and 
we  enjoyed  it,  but  the  Yank's  Ume  was  now 


to  come.  We  succeeded  in  driving  them 
back  nearly  to  the  Jerusalem  plank  road, 
our  ranks  growing  weaker  and  thinner  at 
every  step.  The  enemy  had  massed  a  very 
heavy  forcealongthe  Plank  road  and  put  a 
stop  to  our  advance.  Onnearingthisposi- 
tion  we  were  halted  and  ordered  toreform 
line,  but  our  boys,  having  already  broken 
three  Unes  of  batUe,  were  very  much 
scattered,  and  before  we  could  Une  them 
up,  the  Yanks  charged.  It  was  Impossible 
in  our  condition,  to  successfuUy  resist 
this  counter -charge,  and  the  boys  began  to 
faU  back;  slowly  at  first.  The  Yanks, 
seeing  how  few  we  were,  began  to  crowd 
us,  and  we  broke  into  a  run,  and  made 
back  to  our  starting-point,  and,  Uiis  being 
the  Yanks'  time,  they  gave  us  "haU 
Columbia"  before  we  reached  the  White 
OaJt  Swamp  Road;  but  here  we  halted  and 
stood  at  bay-they  could  drive  us  no  further ! 
Right  here  the  heavy  fighting  done  at 
Hatcher's  Run  ended;  about  dark  we  with- 
drew and  fell  back  again  behind  our  works. 
In  this  charge  my  company  had  kiUed: 
Elam,  Boatwright,  Harvey,  Jackson,  and 
Dougherty;  wounded:  Stratton,  and  Tomp- 
kins; captured:  Harrison  Walthall.  A  sad 
day's  work  for  old  Co.  F:  five  kiUed,  two 
wounded,  and  one  captured.  Elam  was  a 
brother  of  our  townsman  D.  T.  Elam. 

There  was  no  better  soldier  than  Bob 
Elam.  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  if  the 
Confederacy  must  fail,  be  wanted  to  die  in 
the  last  fight.  The  noble  boy  nearlygothis 
wish, 

COL.  CAHRINGTON'S  COURIER 

There  were  but  few  fights  after 
Hatcher's  Run,  31st  day  of  March.  Soon 
after  getting  behind  the  works  Uiat  night. 
Col.  Carrington,  who  was  in  command  of 
my  regiment,  sent  for  me,  and  I  reported 
immediately.  He  informed  me  that  aU  his 
staff  had  been  killed  or  captured  in  our 
charge,  and  I  must  remain  with  him  to 
carry  orders.  I  placed  two  rails  on  the 
works,  over  which  1  stretched  an  oU-cloth, 
and  then  placed  our  blankets  under  them, 
and  I  laid  down  to  rest.  Wehadbeen  fight- 
ing all  day  without  one  mouthful  to  eat,  and 
now,  the  fighting  over,  we  had  not  even  one 
cracker  to  appease  our  hunger.  Wedidnot 
mind  this  much  as  we  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.  We  only  drew  the  cartridge 
box  belt  the  tighter  and  kept  going.  It 
was  raining,  and  the  night  was  very  dark. 
Soon  after  we  had  stretched  out  to  rest. 


we  heard  an  orderly  enquiring  for  Col. 
Carrington.  I  caUed  him,  and  foundhewas 
one  of  General  Hunton  orderUes.  He  gave 
Col.  Carrington  some  orders  from 
General  Hunton  for  the  officer  in 
charge  of  our  skirmish  Une.  The  colonel 
said  to  me:  "Sam,  you  have  heard  the 
orders,  go  out  to  the  line  and  deUver 
them  to  Lieut.Murray  who  is  in  command." 
Our  Une  was  about  250  yards  in  our  front, 
and  in  a  body  of  woods.  The  woods  in 
front  of  our  works,  for  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  had  been  cut  down,  lapped 
and  interlapped,  until  a  rabbit  could 
scarcely  get  through  It.  Now  you  can  ima- 
gine what  a  Ume  I  must  have  had  in  going 
to  the  front  in  such  darkness.  I  mounted 
Uie  works  and  struck  out  Uie  best  I  could, 
stumbUng  here,  faUing  there,  and  some- 
times walking  upright,  then  on  hand  and 
knees,  I  finally  worked  my  way  to  the  edge 
of  Uie  woods  in  which  our  Une  was  posted. 
Inow  thought  my  trouble  was  over,  but  not 
so;  Uie  Yanks  got  it  into  Uieir  heads  to 
advance  and  drive  out  our  twys,  and  the 
pop,  pop,  of  the  guns  soon  began  again.  I 
could  hear  the  zip,  zip  of  the  buUets,  as 
they  passed  right  and  left,  and  I  got  behind 
a  tree  and  awaited  results.  The  Yanks 
soon  found  out  that  our  boys  were  Uiereto 
stay,  and  after  firing  a  few  rounds  theyfeU 
back.  I  now  advanced  toward  our  line,  and 
it  was  so  dark  I  could  not  see  a  man.  The 
men  being  deployed,  I  passed  them  without 
knowing  it,  and  was  on  my  way  to  join  the 
Yankees,  when  I  heard  someone  say  in  a 
very  low  tone:  "Haiti  Who  goes  there?" 
I  recognized  the  voice  of  Sam  Moore,  a 
member  of  B  Company,  and  a  most  ex- 
ceUent  soldier.  I  told  who  1  was,  and  he 
said:  "You  spoke  in  time;  I  was  about  to 
puU  down  on  you."  I  asked  him  where 
Lieut.  Murray  was.  "Gone  to  the  left," 
was  his  reply,  so  I  went  to  the  left  too, 
and  soon  found  Murray,  and  gave  him  the 
orders,  and  started  on  my  way  back  to  the 
works.  Somehow  I  got  completely  turned 
around  in  those  woods,  and  when  I  reached 
the  cut  down  timber  I  was  lost  good.  But 
I  knew  our  works  were  in  the  direction  I 
was  going,  so  kept  steadily  on  and  finaUy 
reached  them  fuUy  one  mile  below  our 
regiment.  I  was  now  among  some  Georgia 
troops,  who  told  me  that  my  brigade  was 
on  their  left  higher  up.  I  got  on  top  of  the 
works  and  found  them  again.  On  reaching 
(Continued  On  Page  10) 


FIVE  FORKS  -  This  battle,  on  April  1,  1865,  speUed  the  end  of  Uie  long  siege  of  Lee's  army  in  the 
Richmond  -  Petersburg  trenches.  With  the  overwhelming  Union  victory  at  Uils  UtUe  known,  but  strategic 
crossroads,  Lee's  overextended  right  flank  was  turned  and  his  only  remaining  direct  raUroad  Unk  with 
the  south  threatened  with  immediate  destruction.  When  Lee  heard  of  this  catastrophe,  he  made  plans  for 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  the  Confederate  capitol.  The  sketch  shows  General  Sheridan 
leading  a  Union  charge  at  Five  Forks  and  was  done  by  J.  R.  Chapin  in  1865. 
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MAP  SHOWING  ROADS  USED 
RETREAT  FROM  RICHMOND 


General  Robert  E,  Lee's  retreat  from  Peters) 
Court  House  demonstrates  better  than  any  epi 
will  strive  and  ttie  suffering  they  will  endurt 
triumph  of  personal  leadership  and  in  a  curious 
spirit. 


DIRECTIONAL  TURNS 
from  Petersburg 
Left  -  L  Right  -  R 


R  on  Crater  Road  at  BatUefield  exit 
L  on  Washington  St. 
R  on  Sycamore  St. 
L  on  Grove  Ave.  -  Route  #36 
Route  #  36  becomes  #  602 
R  on  Route  «I62I 
L  on  Route  #603 
L  on  Route  #360 
R  on  Business  #360 
L  on  Route  #360  West 
R  on  Route  #642 
L  on  Route  #617 
R  on  Route  #600 
L  on  Route  #619 
R  on  Route  #460 

R  on  Route  #  45  -  North  Main  St 
L  on  Route  #636 

L  on  Old  Richmond  Rd.  Fire  Trail 
R  on  Route  #626 
L  on  Route  H  24 


ROUTE  OF^ 

LEES 
RETREAT 
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STATE  MARKERS,  erected  in  1956  by 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Hi^ways, 
trace  the  route  of  General  Lee's  retreat 
from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox.  Research 
by  the  late  WUmer  R.  Turner,  of 
Blackstone,  authenticated  the  route,  and 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  project. 


Tour 


by  Martin  Conway 


For  nearly  10  months  -  from  June  1864  to  April  1885  -  Confederate 
forces  had  withstood  Union  might  that  relentlesslybesiegedPetersburg. 
On  April  1,  Confederate  forces  suffered  a  staggering  defeat  at  Five 
Forks  that  resulted  in  the  severing  of  Lee's  last  railroad  from  the 
south  into  Petersburg.  The  seriousness  of  the  news  was  matched  only 
by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  doinganything  about  it  except  surrender 
or  retreat. Lee  chose  retreat. 

On  the  evening  of  April  2,  Lee  ordered  the  evacuation  of  his  entire 
line  that  now  stretched  nearly  forty  miles  from  northwest  of  Richmond 
to  west  of  Petersburg.  His  plan  was  to  retreat  westward,  obtain  needed 
supplies  along  the  way,  and  ultimately  combine  forces  with  General 
Joseph  Johnston  who  was  striving  to  contain  Sherman's  irresistible 
march  northward.  Lee  realized  tliat  ultimate  success  depended  upon 
speed  and  supplies  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  After  that 
there  would  be  no  alternatives. 

By  following  Lee's  Retreat  Route  markers  you  can  travel  the  110 
miles  that  General  Lee  took  in  the  retreat  from  Petersburg,  April  2 
to  April  9,  1865,  Based  on  careful  historical  study  the  route  follows 
as  closely  as  possible,  or  as  is  practical,  the  roads  over  which  Lee 
himself  followed.  Numbered  signs  along  the  retreat  route  are  located 
at  points  of  particular  significance  or  interest  and  correspond  with  the 
numbered  narrative  statements  in  this  tour  folder. 

Upon  leaving  Petersburg  National  Battlefield  the  tour  route  will  pass 
downtown  Petersburg  and  by  the  stately  Petersburg  Court  House  built 
in  1835.  As  you  travel  along  Grove  Avraue  also  notice  the  old  house^ 
many  of  them  built  during  colonial  days. 

On  crossing  the  Appomattox  River,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Lee 
crossed  this  same  river  four  times  along  the  retreat  route.  And  of  all 
the  likely  places  the  final  surrender  could  have  taken  place,  it  was 
destined  for  a  quiet  village  with  the  same  Indian  name  as  the  river, 
Appomattox. 


1.  At  the  intersection  of  these  roads  General  Lee  personally 
superintended  the  movement  of  tiis  retreating  column  of  men,  wagons, 
and  artillery.  To  expedite  matters  General  John  Gordon  was  directed 
to  take  Hickory  Road  and  General  James  Longstreet  to  continue  on 
River  Road.  Lee  waited  until  the  last  unit  had  passed  before  riding  on. 

2.  To  be  in  open  country  after  10  months  of  siege  warfare  was 
exhilarating  for  both  Lee  and  his  men.  A  new  day  had  begun  and  there 
was  hope.  In  place  of  gunfire  the  sounds  of  spring  echoed  in  the  woods 
and  fields  around.  And  after  10  months  of  siege  warfare  it  seemed  for 
many  the  sound  of  long  time  past  when  the  world  was  a  little  younger 
and  they  were  too.  Union  forces  were  no  where  in  evidence,  yet  Lee 
knew  that  uninterrupted  retreat  was  the  key  to  success  and  especially 
against  an  adversary  as  persistent  as  General  U,  S.  Grant. 

3.  Upon  discovery  that  the  approach  to  Seville's  Bridge  was  flooded, 
Lee  was  compelled  to  turn  north  here  and  cross  the  Appomattox  River 
eight  miles  upstream  over  Goode's  Bridge. 

4.  At  nearby  Clover  Hill,  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet  along  with 
their  staff  officers,  were  the  dinner  guestsof  Judge  James  Cox.  Despite 
the  war  and  the  seriousness  of  the  retreat  there  occurred  here  a  moment 
of  pure  social  delight.  Mint  julips  were  served,  but  Lee  instead  enjoyed 
a  glass  of  ice  water  andpleasant  conversation  with  Kate  Cox,  the  Judge's 
daughter. 

5.  It  was  near  here  that  Lee  camped  on  the  evening  of  April  3,  after 
traveling  nearly  25  miles  since  leaving  Petersburg.  His  army  was  al- 
ready showing  signs  of  weariness  and  hunger.  Men  were  beginning  to 
straggle  and  teams  of  horses  were  collapsing  under  the  weight  of 
heavy  ordnance  wagons. 

6.  Here  at  Goode's  Bridge,  Lee  with  the  majority  of  his  army  again 
crossed  flooded  Appomattox  River.  Units  from  the  Richmond  defense 
crossed  farther  upstream.  All  told  30,000  tired  hungry  Confederate 
soldiers  were  converging  on  Amelia  Court  House  were  rations  and 
supplies  were  expected  to  be  on  hand. 
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I.  On  reaching  Amelia  Court  I 
found  an  abundance  of  ordinances s 
ment  there  was  no  food.  He  imme 
in  person  appealed  to  the  farmer: 
On  the  following  day  the  wagons  rel 
so.  The  county  had  already  been 
Starvation  was  imminent  and  to  m; 
to  obtain  food  had  given  up  his  oned: 
gloomy  morning  of  April  5,  186i 
only  hope  that  the  rations  expected 
where  just  ahead. 

8.  At  Jetersville  Lee  learned 
in  his  front  behind  well  chosen  positi 
to  be  felt.  Lee's  decision  was  beti 
his  army  of  starving  men,  or  to  chant 
the  second  time,  Lee  turned  north. 

9.  The  little  bridge  on  Flat  C 
ordnance  wagons,  and  although  t 
wagons  and  artillery  had  to  be  ha 
the  bridge  strengthened.  General 
come  up  to  do  the  work  .  It  w; 
captured  dispatch  that  definitely  e 
nearby  Jetersville. 

10.  Near  here,  the  Amelia  Sprii 
in  council  with  his  officers.  The  dt 
was,  must  continue  the  march  tl 
Farmville  was  the  immediate  obji 
But  as  always,  speed  was  everythir 

II.  To  hasten  the  retreat,  the 
ordered  to  turn  right  at  this  inte: 
the  rear,  was  not  informed  of  this 
section  continued  following  the  wa 
just  ahead  at  Sayler's  Creek. 


MAP  SHOWING  ROADS  USED  BY  GENERAL  LEE  IN  HIS 
RETREAT  FROM  RICHMOND  AND  PETERSBURG 


General  Robert  E.  Lee's  retreat  from  Petersburg  to  the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox 
Court  House  demonstrates  better  tlian  any  episode  in  American  History  tjie  limits  men 
will  strive  and  the  suffering  they  will  endure  when  properly  led  and  motivated.  It  was 
triumph  of  personal  leadership  and  in  a  curious  way  a  testament  to  the  tenacity  of  human 
spirit. 


DOTTED  LINES  INDICATE  PORTIONS  OF 
RO«DS  IN  USE  «T  THE  TIME  OF  GEN  LEE'S 
RETRE4T  BUT  NOT  NOW  EXISTING. 


'"ICHUOND 


DIRECTIONAL  TURNS 
from  Petersburg 
Left  -  L  Right  -  R 


R  on  Crater  Road  at  Battlefield  exit 
L  on  Washington  St. 
R  on  Sycamore  St. 
L  on  Grove  Ave.  -  Route  #36 
Route  #  36  becomes  #  602 
R  on  Route  #621 
L  on  Route  #603 
L  on  Route  #360 
R  on  Business  #360 
L  on  Route  #360  West 
R  on  Route  #642 
L  on  Route  #617 
R  on  Route  #600 
L  on  Route  #619 
R  on  Route  #460 

R  on  Route  #  45  -  North  Main  St 
L  on  Route  #636 

L  on  Old  Richmond  Rd.  Fire  Trail 
R  on  Route  #626 
L  on  Route  #24 
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STATE  MARKERS,  erected  in  1956  by 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways, 
trace  the  route  of  General  Lee's  retreat 
from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox.  Research 
by  the  late  Wilmer  R.  Turner,  of 
Blackstone,  authenticated  the  route,  and 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  project. 


Tour 


by  Martin  Conway 


For  nearly  10  months  -  from  June  1864  to  April  1865  -  Confederate 
forces  had  withstood  Union  might  that  relentlessly  besieged  Petersburg. 
On  April  1,  Confederate  forces  suffered  a  staggering  defeat  at  Five 
Forks  that  resulted  in  the  severing  of  Lee's  last  railroad  from  the 
south  info  Petersburg.  The  seriousness  of  the  news  was  matched  only 
by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  doing  anything  aboutit  except  surrender 
or  retreat. Lee  chose  retreat. 

On  the  evening  of  April  2,  Lee  ordered  the  evacuation  of  his  entire 
line  ttiat  now  stretched  nearly  forty  miles  from  northwest  of  Richmond 
to  west  of  Petersburg.  His  plan  was  to  retreat  westward,  obtain  needed 
supplies  along  the  way,  and  ultimately  combine  forces  with  General 
Joseph  Johnston  who  was  striving  to  contain  Sherman's  irresistible 
march  northward.  Lee  realized  that  ultimate  success  depended  upon 
speed  and  supplies  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  After  that 
there  would  be  no  alternatives. 

By  following  Lee's  Retreat  Route  markers  you  can  travel  the  110 
miles  that  General  Lee  took  in  the  retreat  from  Petersburg,  April  2 
to  April  9,  1865.  Based  on  careful  historical  study  the  route  follows 
as  closely  as  possible,  or  as  is  practical,  the  roads  over  which  Lee 
himself  followed.  Numbered  signs  along  the  retreat  route  are  located 
at  points  of  particular  significance  or  interest  and  correspond  with  the 
numbered  narrative  statements  in  this  tour  folder. 

Upon  leaving  Petersburg  National  Battlefield  the  tour  route  will  pass 
downtown  Petersburg  and  by  the  stately  Petersburg  Court  House  built 
in  1835.  As  you  travel  along  Grove  Avenue  also  notice  the  old  house^ 
many  of  them  built  during  colonial  days. 

On  crossing  the  Appomattox  River,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lee 
crossed  this  same  river  four  times  along  the  retreat  route.  And  of  all 
the  likely  places  the  final  surrender  could  have  taken  place,  it  was 
destined  for  a  quiet  village  with  the  same  Indian  name  as  the  river, 
Appomattox. 


1.  At  the  intersection  of  these  roads  General  Lee  personally 
superintended  the  movement  of  his  retreating  column  of  men,  wagons, 
and  artillery.  To  expedite  matters  General  John  Gordon  was  directed 
to  take  Hickory  Road  and  General  James  Longstreet  to  continue  on 
River  Road.  Lee  waited  until  the  last  unit  had  passed  before  riding  on. 

2.  To  be  in  open  country  after  10  months  of  siege  warfare  was 
exhilarating  for  both  Lee  and  his  men.  A  new  day  had  begun  and  there 
was  hope.  In  place  of  gunfire  the  sounds  of  spring  echoed  in  the  woods 
and  fields  around.  And  after  10  months  of  siege  warfare  it  seemed  for 
many  the  sound  of  long  time  past  when  the  world  was  a  little  younger 
and  they  were  too.  Union  forces  were  no  where  in  evidence,  yet  Lee 
knew  that  uninterrupted  retreat  was  the  key  to  success  and  especially 
against  an  adversary  as  persistent  as  General  U.  S.  Grant. 

3.  Upon  discovery  that  the  approach  to  Beville's  Bridge  was  flooded, 
Lee  was  compelled  to  turn  north  here  and  cross  the  Appomattox  River 
eight  miles  upstream  over  Goode's  Bridge. 

4.  At  nearby  Clover  Hill,  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet  along  with 
their  staff  officers,  were  the  dinner  guests  of  Judge  James  Cox.  Despite 
the  war  and  the  seriousness  of  the  retreat  there  occurred  here  a  moment 
of  pure  social  delight.  Mint  julips  were  served,  but  Lee  instead  enjoyed 
a  glass  of  ice  water  and  pleasant  conversation  with  Kate  Cox,  the  Judge's 
daughter. 

5.  It  was  near  here  that  Lee  camped  on  the  evening  of  April  3,  after 
traveling  nearly  25  miles  since  leaving  Petersburg.  His  army  was  al- 
ready showing  signs  of  weariness  and  hunger.  Men  were  beginning  to 
straggle  and  teams  of  horses  were  collapsing  under  the  weight  of 
heavy  ordnance  wagons. 

6.  Here  at  Goode's  Bridge,  Lee  with  the  majority  of  his  army  again 
crossed  flooded  Appomattox  River.  Units  from  the  Richmond  defense 
crossed  farther  upstream.  AH  told  30,000  tired  hungry  Confederate 
soldiers  were  converging  on  Amelia  Court  House  were  rations  and 
supplies  were  expected  to  be  on  hand. 
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7.  On  reaching  AmeUa  Court  House  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  Lee 
found  an  abundance  of  ordinancessupplies,  but  to  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment there  was  no  food.  He  immediately  sent  out  foraging  parties  and 
in  person  appealed  to  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  county  for  help. 
On  the  following  day  the  wagons  returned;  they  were  all  empty  or  nearly 
so.  The  county  had  already  been  stripped  bare  and  depleted  of  food. 
Starvation  was  imminent  and  to  make  matters  worse  Lee  in  attempting 
to  obtain  food  had  given  up  his  one  day  lead.  And  so  it  was,  on  that  rainy, 
gloomy  morning  of  April  5,  1865,  the  retreat  was  resumed  with  the 
only  hope  that  the  rations  expected  Amelia  CourtHouse  might  be  some- 
where just  ahead. 

8.  At  Jetersville  Lee  learned  that  Union  forces  were  entrenched 
in  his  frontbehind  well  chosen  positions;  the  delay  for  food  was  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Lee's  decision  was  between  bringing  on  an  engagement  with 
his  army  of  starving  men,  or  to  change  direction  of  the  retreat  route.  For 
the  second  time,  Lee  turned  north. 

9.  The  little  bridge  on  Flat  Creek  was  never  designed  for  heavy 
ordnance  wagons,  and  although  the  infantry  could  ford  the  stream, 
wagons  and  artillery  had  to  be  halted  until  repairs  could  be  made  and 
the  bridge  strengthened.  General  Lee  waited  here  for  his  engineers  to 
come  up  to  do  the  work  .  It  was  during  the  time  that  he  received  a 
captured  dispatch  that  definitely  established  that  Grant  himself  was  in 
nearby  Jetersville. 

10.  Near  here,  the  Amelia  Springs,  Lee  set  up  headquarters  and  met 
in  council  with  his  officers.  The  decision  was  that  the  army,  weak  as  it 
was,  must  continue  the  march  through  the  night  and  on  into  the  day. 
Farmville  was  the  immediate  objective  where  80,000  rations  awaited. 
But  as  always,  speed  was  everything. 

11.  To  hasten  the  retreat,  the  main  Confederate  wagon  train  was 
ordered  to  turn  right  at  this  intersection.  General  Gordon,  protecting 
the  rear,  was  not  informed  of  this  order,  and  upon  reaching  this  inter- 
section continued  following  the  wagons,  away  from  the  ensuing  battle 
just  ahead  at  Sayler's  Creek. 


12.  The  Battle  of  Sayler's  Creek  was  the  result  of  a  gap  that  develop- 
ed in  the  line  of  retreating  Confederates.  Upon  seeing  this  opportunity, 
Union  cavalry  poured  through  the  opening.  With  Gordon  following  the 
wagons,  the  commands  of  Generals  Ewell  and  Anderson  were  struck  in 
front,  rear,  and  flank.  Few  escaped  and  for  nearly  8,000  Confederates 
the  retreat  had  ended. 

(Sayler's  Creek  State  Historical  Park  is  opened  during  the  sum- 
mer.) You  are  invited  to  visit  the  historic  Hillsman  House  where 
displays  and  exhibits  will  allow  you  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  action  that  occurred  here. 

13.  Lee  arrived  at  Rice  on  the  morning  of  April  6th  and  set  up 
headquarters  in  a  field  nearby.  It  was  here  he  learned  of  the  impending 
crisis  at  Sayler's  Creek.  Riding  to  a  vantage  point  near  the  mouth  of 
Sayler's  Creek  where  it  empties  into  the  Appomattox,  Lee  watched  the 
fight.  When  realizing  what  was  happening,  he  cried  out  as  if  to  himself, 
"My  God,  has  the  army  been  dissolved." 

14.  By  morning  of  April  7,  Lee  and  what  was  left  of  his  army  were 
in  Farmville,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Petersburg  -  four  and 
a  half  days  earlier  -the  troops  received  raUons.  But  they  were  not  to 
be  enjoyed,  as  Union  cavalry  and  infantry  were  pressing  hard.  Lee  was 
compeUed  to  once  again,  cross  the  meandering  Appomattox,  while 
Confederate  cavalry  under  Lee's  nephew,  Fitz  Lee,  was  forced  to  make 
a  stand  in  the  very  streets  of  Farmville  to  permit  the  army  to  cross  the 
bridges. 

15  Upon  leaving  Farmville,  Lee  ordered  all  bridges  burned.  But 
the  hard  driving  Union  II  Corps  extinguished  the  flames  over  one  of  the 
bridges  and  was  soon  moving  in  strength  over  it.  Lee  was  momentarily 
furious  with  this  blunder.  Instead  of  a  respite  he  so  Imdly  wanted  for  his 
army,  he  ordered  an  immediate  resumption  of  the  retreat. 
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16.  Here  at  Cumberland  Church,  Lee  directed  the  deployment  of  his 
forces  against  increasing  Union  attacks.  Failure  toburnaU  the  bridges  at 
Farmville  was  costing  him  severely.  By  evening  the  attacks  were  con- 
tained and  Lee  rode  off  to  a  smaU  cottage  nearby  to  spend  the  night. 
It  was  there  that  he  received  the  first  message  from  Grant  asking  for 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Lee,  however,  was 
not  yet  ready. 

17.  Lee's  objective  wasstillDanvilleandunion  with  General  Johnson. 
The  Appomattox  River  was  serving  as  a  protective  barrier  against 
Union  harassment,  but  the  river  was  narrowing  quickly.  If  Lee  could 
reach  Appomattox  Station  and  procure  food  and  supplies  there  was  still 
a  slim  chance  that  he  could  achieve  his  objective. 

18.  General  Grant,  who  was  following  directly  behind  Lee,  spent 
the  night  of  April  8  in  "Clifton."  the  house  ahead  on  the  left.  Here  he 
received  Lee's  communications  requesUng  an  interviewonthefoUowing 
morning. 

19.  It  was  in  this  area  of  retreat  that  Lee  formally  relieved  Generals 
George  Pickett,  Richard  Anderson,  and  Bushrod  Johnson,  whose  com- 
mands had  disintegrated  at  Sayler's  Creek. 

20.  Nearby  in  the  woods  just  off  the  road,  Lee  made  camp  for  the  last 
time.  During  the  night  Union  forces  massed  in  front  to  nearly  encircle 
what  was  left  of  Lee's  army.  On  the  following  day  Lee  realized  that  he 
had  no  alternative  left  but  surrender. 

The  retreat  had  ended:  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  was  at  hand. 

(You  are  invited  to  visit  Appomattox  National  Historical  Park  and 
the  restored  village  of  Appomattox  Court  House  where  the 
surrender  occurred.) 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
R el  real  From  Petersburg 

the  Colonel  he  said:  "Sam,  where  have  you 
been?"  I  replied:  "Lost,  but  Murray  has 
his  orders."  This  satisfied  him  and  we 
went  to  sleep.  No  more  orders  that  night, 
except  to  sleep  on  arms. 

April  Isf,  about  day,  orders  came  to 
march  by  the  right  flank,  and  we  marched 
in  the  road,  through  fields,  in  the  woods, 
taking  all  the  near  cuts,  in  order  toget  to, 
and  reinforce,  the  other  three  brigades  of 
our  division,  who  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
the  day  before  by  Sheridan's  cavalry  and 
Warren's  corps,  at  Five  Forks.  We  joined 
them  about  dark,  but  found  them  falling 
back  slowly,  before  five  times  their  num- 
ber. About  nine  o'clock  we  halted,  formed 
line  of  battle  to  fight  again,  but  the  Yanks 
thought  better  of  it,  and  did  not  attack. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  we 
began  to  fall  back  again,  crossing  the 
South  Side  railroad  at  Church  Roads,  just 
above  Petersburg,  and  continuing  the 
march,  halted  near  Exiter  Mills,  on  the 
Appomattox  river,  having  marched  about 
twelve  miles  that  day.  But  there  was  no 
rest  for  the  weary  and  hungry!  We  were 
soon  on  the  march  again.  Thedivision,  now 
about  2,200  strong,  moved  to  Deep  Creek, 
which  we  reached  that  night.  Here  we  put 
up  a  pretty  littlefight,  stopped  the  enemy's 
advance,  (hen  continued  the  retreat,  with- 
out rations. 

FIGHT  WAY  TO  AMELIA 

Constant  marching  and  fighting  without 
food,  shelter,  or  sleep,  began  now  to  tell 
seriously  on  that  grand  old  division.  The 
boys  were  worn  almost  to  a  frazzle,  but 
with  a  determination  to  door  die,  they  held 
the  Yanks.  Now  and  tlien  we  would  pass  a 
poor  fellow  who  coidd  liold  out  no  longer, 
and  had  dropped  by  the  roadside,  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  Yankee  cavalry,  who  were 
constantly  pressing  our  rear.  With  cheer- 
ful and  loving  words  we  would  pass  our 
dear  comrade  by,  telling  him  to  make  one 
more  effort  and  come  if  he  could.  When 
the  lines  were  broken  near  Petersburg,  our 
division,  with  some  other  troops,  were  cut 
off  from  our  main  army.  Sheridan  put  his 
whole  corps  of  cavalry  after  thosefewmen 
and  tried  to  capture  tiiem  before  they  could 
rejoin  Lee.  Sometimes  he  would  attack  our 
front;  sometimes  ourrear.Hehungasnag. 
We  whipped  him  every  time,  and  succeeded 
in  rejoining  General  Lee  at  Amelia  Court- 
house, at  which  point  General  Lee  had 
ordered  rations  for  his  army.  None  had 
been  sent,  consequently  the  army  moved 


off  again  without  rations.  This  was  very 
hard  to  bear,  but  there  was  no  grumbling 
among  that  noble  land  of  men.  They  knew 
it  was  no  fault  of  General  Lee's  and  you 
could  hear  them  say:  "We  will  follow 
Marse  Robert  to  the  end,  !  will  be  the  last 
spoke  in  the  hub  when  the  wlieel  fails  to 
turn." 

From  Amelia  Courthouse  our  division 
headed  for  Paineville,  marched  in  that 
direction  about  two  miles,  when  we  counter 
marched  by  file  left,  came  back  to  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  railroad,  up  which 
we  marched  for  several  miles,  then  struck 
off  to  the  right,  and  passed  through 
Deatonsville.  and  reached  Sailor  Creek 
during  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  of  march. 
Colonel  Carrington  satinacornhousedoor 
and  gave  each  manashepassed  three  ears  ; 
of  corn,  which  he  said  was  for  three  days' 
rations.  The  head  of  our  brigade  had  halted 
near  Sailor  Creek,  and  this  placedour  re- 
giment in  the  road  opposite  Capt.  Hills- 
man's  dwelling.  1  got  in  his  yard,  kindled 
a  fire,  and  with  a  half  of  a  canteen  was 
parching  some  of  my  corn.  While  doing 
this  William  Wilderson,  who  now  lives 
with  me  in  my  factory,  came  to  me.  He 
belonged  to  the  19th  Va.,  Regt.  We  were 
discussing  the  question  of  coming byhome 
when  I  happened  to  look  over  to  the  left 
and  discovered  a  Yankee  cavalry  crossing 
an  open  field  and  passing  rapidly  to  our 
front.  I  called  his  attention  to  them  and  he 
said  they  were  not  Yankees.  I  told  him  they 
were,  and  that  I  would  know  that  flag  if  I 
saw  it  perdition. 

WOUNDED  AT  SAYLER'S  CREEK 

1  saw  General  Pickett  sitting  on  his  horse 
nearby,  1  called  his  attention  to  them  and 
he  immediately  gave  orders  for  us  to  cross 
the  creek.  We  did  so,  and  marched  about 
100  yards  up  the  road,  filed  right  andform- 
ed  line  of  battle  along  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  pines.  In  front  was  an  open  field  about 
seventy-five  yards  across,  then  came  a 
body  of  oak  woods.  We  had  been  lined  up 
but  a  few  minutes,  when  the  Yankees  lined 
up  along  the  edge  of  the  oak  woods.  They 
were  mounted,  and  we  did  not  wait  for  any 
orders,  but  gave  them  a  solid  volley  of 
musketry,  and  charged  across  the  field. 
They  gave  way  and  we  continued  tofollow, 
yelling  and  shooting.  I  had  gotten  about  25 
yards  into  the  woods,  standing  loading  my 
gun,  when  a  shell  exploded  very  near  me, 
a  piece  of  which  passed  through  one  of  my 
limbs,  giving  me  a  serious  wound,  which 
kept  me  on  crutches  for  seven  months  after 
the  war  closed.  I  was  placed  onastretcher 
and  taken  to  the  rear,  where  Dr.  Berkeley 
dressed  my  wound,  and  sent  me  over  the 


creek  to  a  spring.  I  was  not  here  long  be- 
fore the  Yankee  Infantry  in  line  of  battle 
came  up.  I  was  of  course  made  aprisoner. 

I  knew  it  was  getting  serious  for  our  boys 
now.  With  infantry  in  our  rear,  and  on  both 
flanks,  and  their  cavalry  in  our  front,  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  hold  our  own 
against  such  odds.  The  boys  would  not  yet 
give  up;  they  formed  hollow  square  and 
continued  the  fight  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  were  forced  tosurrender.Ihave 
heard  that  we  had  about  12,00  men  in  this 
fight  against  52,000  of  the  enemy,  yet  we 
held  our  ground  for  five  hours!  Could  men 
do  more? 

It  was  enough  honor  to  have  shared  the 
fortunes  of  any  of  those  regiments.  During 
the  night  I  was  taken  up  by  the  enemy  and 
carried  to  Capt.  HiUsman's  yard  which  was 
full  of  wounded  Yanks  andRebs.  Many  died 
during  the  night.  I  was  very  weak  from 
loss  of  blood  and  throught  many  times  that 
night,  while  hearing  the  constant  cry  ofthe 
wounded,  and  the  last  gasp  of  the  dying, 
that  I  too,  would  soon  be  marching  in  the 
silent  army,  but  the  good  Lord  ruled  other- 
wise, and  I  am  here  to-day  to  recount  to 
you  tnose  scenes  of  long  ago. 

The  next  morning  a  Yankee  Sergeant, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  us,  drove 
a  cow  in  the  yard  and  shot  her  for  those 
hungry,  wounded  men.  After  skinning  her, 
he  would  cut  a  big  chunk  of  the  flesh,  with 
the  blood  dripping  from  it,  hand  it  to  the 
boys,  who,  like  dogs,  ate  it  raw.  I  very 
well  remember  I  thought  it  the  sweetest 
piece  of  meat  I  ever  ate. 

YANKEE  SOLDIER  BENEFACTOR 

On  the  9th  aFederal surgeon camealong 
with  a  lot  of  ambulances,  examined,  and 
dressed  the  wounds,  put  the  boys  in  the 
ambulances,  and  sent  them  on  to  prison. 
When  he  got  to  me,  he  examined  my 
wound  very  carefully,  and  said:  "Johnny, 
you  are  very  badly  shot,  and,  ill  start  you 
back,  you  will  die  between  here  and  Burke- 
bille."  I  said:  "Doctor,  let  me  die  here;  I 
will  die  that  much  nearer  home."  He  asked 
me  where  my  home  was,  and  I  told  him 
Farmville.  He  soon  left  with  his  ambu- 
lance train  leaving  me  alone  in  HiUsman's 
yard.  I  now  made  up  my  mind  to  get  to 
Mr.  Creed  Farley's  if  possible,  and  in  this 
I  succeeded,  and  was  never  better  treated 
or  looked  after  in  my  life.  While  going 
over  to  Mr.  Farley's  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  run  across  a  Yankee  soldier,  William 
Ferris  by  name.  He  was  from  New  York 
aty,  and  belonged  to  the  6th  army  corps. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  big  heart;  and,  had  I 
been  his  brother,  he  could  have  not  done 
more  for  me.  He  dressed  my  wound  twice 
regularly  every  day,  and  remained  with  me 


SAYLER'S  CREEK  -  The  event  of  j^^ril  6  in  a  hilly  section  of  central  Virginia  made  it  clear  that  the 
end  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  near.  Because  of  a  series  of  human  errors  and  the  generally 
exhausted  condition  of  Lee's  veterans,  Federal  forces  found  a  break  in  the  Confederate  column,  attacked 
in  force,  and  captured  between  7000  and  8000  men.  The  sketch,  from  BATTLES  AND  LETTERS,  shows 
some  of  these  men  surrendering. 
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until  I  came  home.  We  corresponded  tor  a 
number  of  years  after  the  war.  I  wrote 
him  last  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  he  has  never 
replied,  and  I  fear  he  has  answered  his  last 
roll-call  and  is  now  marching  with  the 
silent  army.  He  it  was  who  first  informed 
me  of  General  Lee's  surrender,  and  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

HOME  AGAIN 

On  the  27th,  it  having  been  twenty-one 
days  since  I  was  shot,  the  Federals  sent 
an  ambulance  from  iFar  mviUe  for  me.  I  bid 
my  good  friends,  the  Farleys  and  Ferris, 
goodbye,  and  started  for  home  with  brother 
Henry,  who  had  come  down  with  the  ambu- 
lance for  me.  On  our  way,  arriving  at  Mr. 
WalthaU's,  we  found  Miss  Sallie  Reives, 
who  afterward  married  Mr.  William 
Daniel,  and  who  now  lives  a  few  miles 
from  town.  She  wished  to  return  to  her 
home  in  Farmville  with  us,  and  we  gladly 
consented,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
most  excellent  company  from  there  home. 
We  left  her  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joe 
Williams,  who  was  her  stepfather,  and 
drove  to  ray  own  home,  where  there  was 
great  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  the 
young,  wounded  soldier. 

That  night  I  had  a  fall  from  our  front 
porch  which  came  very  near  terminating 
my  life.  My  wound  was  all  torn  open  again, 
and  it  was  thought  1  would  bleed  to  death, 
but,  as  heretofore,  I  managed  to  pull 
through,  and,  as  many  of  my  friends  wiD 
admit,  am  here  yet,  and  hope  to  remain 
for  many  moons  to  come. 

As  before  stated,Iwasshotand captured 
on  the  6th  of  April,  at  Sailor  Creek,  about 
twelve  miles  below  Farmville,  and  left  on 
the  Ijattlefield,  where,  a  forlorn  hope  to 
save  Lee's  wagon  trains,  and  those  who  did 
their  duty  on  that  day,  were  either  kiUed, 
wounded,  or  captured,  almost  to  a  man. 
Here  my  own  experience  as  a  soldier  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  ended. 


Lee's  Sword 

One  of  the  most  persistant,  and  widely 
believed,  legends  in  American  history  is 
the  story  that  during  the  meeting  between 
Lee  and  Grant,  the  Confederate  general 
had  offered  his  sword  to  Grant  as  a 
token  of  surrender.  According  to  this 
story,  Grant  magnanimously  returned  the 
tendered  sword.  The  origin  of  this  story 
is  difficult  to  trace  since  unlike  the  apple 
tree  legend  mentioned  elsewhere  In  this 
paper,  this  story  had  no  foundation,  no 
matter  how  slight.  Thefirstknownaccount 
of  this  incident  is  found  in  the  Newberry, 
South  Carolina  Herald,  for  April  20, 1865. 
After  telling  how  Grant  had  gone  to  meet 
Lee  under  the  apple  tree,  the  article 
continued  with  the  following;  "After  the 
salulatory  formalities,  which  doubtless 
were  brief  and  businesslike  -  General 
Lee  tendered  his  sword  to  Grant  in  token 
-of  surrender.  That  officer,  however,  with 
a  courtesy  for  which  we  must  accord 
him  due  respect,  declined  to  receive  it, 
or  receiving  it,  declined  to  retain  it,  and 
accompanied  its  return  with  substantially 
the  following  remark:  'Gen.  Lee  keep  that 
sword.  You  have  won  it  by  your  gaUantry, 
You  have  not  been  whipped,  but  over- 
powered, and  I  cannot  receive  it  as  a 
token  of  surrender  from  so  brave  a  man.'" 
This  certainly  reads  like  a  southern  re- 
porter trying  to  make  the  surrneder  look 
as  favorable  to  the  southerner  as  possible. 

The  surrender  terms,  as  written  by 
Grant,  specifically  allowed  officers  to 
retain  their  sidearms.  Thus,  Lee  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  offer  his  sword, 
even  as  a  token.  Grant,  as  he  did  with 
the  apple  tree  story,  denied  the  sword 
story  on  several  occasions.  In  1881,  in 
a  brief  letter.  Grant  wrote  that  "There 
was  no  demand  made  for  Gen.  Lee's 
sword  and  no  tender  of  it  offered."  In 
his  Memoirs,  Grant  called  the  story 
"purest  romance."  Colonel  Charles 
Marshall,  the  only  Confederate  officer  to 
accompany  Lee  to  the  meeting,  called 
the  story  "absurd"  and  at  last  report 
said  that  Lee  himself  had  denied  the  story. 

Despite  the  denials  of  the  principal 
people  involved,  the  story,  for  some 
reason  still  persists,  handed  down  through 
generations  and  stiU  found  in  books. 

More  than  the  apple  tree  legend,  the 
sword  has  taken  its  place  alongside  Wash- 
ington's cherry  tree.  These  legends,  and 
many  more,  have  taken  root  in  our  history. 


"Honor  Answering  Honor" 


Many  soldiers  wrote  of  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  at  ^pomattox  Court 
House  on  April  9,  1865.  One  of  the  best 
accounts,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
passages  in  American  historical  writing, 
was  penned  by  General  Joshua  L.  Cham- 
berlain. Chamberlain  had  a  distinguished 
war  record.  He  had  fought  in  many  battles, 
including  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Chancellersville.  His  conduct  at  Gettys- 
burg was  recognized  by  tlie  United  States 
government  when  he  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for"con- 
spicuous  personal  gallantry  and  dis- 
tinguished service"  while  defending  Little 
Round  Top.  During  the  initial  assaults 
against  Petersburg  in  June  of  1864,  Cham- 
berlain was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General 
"for  gallant  conduct  in  leading  his  brigade 
against  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy." 
Seriously  wounded  during  this  charge,  he 
did  not  return  to  combat  until  late  in  the 
campaign.  He  \vas  promoted  to  Major 
General  in  late  March,  1865  and  led 
his  brigade  during  the  Appomattox  Cam- 
paign. The  Passing  of  the  Armies,  from 
which  the  foUomng  passages  are  taken,  is 
an  account  of  this  final  phase  of  the  war. 
Chamberlain  was  assigned,  by  General 
Grant,  to  command  the  troops  who  accepted 
the  formal  surrender  of  Lee's  infantry  on 
April  12th.  His  very  moving  account  of 
this  historic  day  follows: 


It  was  now  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
April.  1  had  been  ordered  to  have  my  lines 
formed  for  the  ceremony  at  sunrise.  It 
was  a  chill  gray  morning,  depressing  to 
the  senses.  But  our  hearts  made  warmth. 
Great  memories  uprose;  great  thoughts 
went  forward.  We  formed  along  the  prin- 
cipal street,  from  the  bluff  bank  of  the 
stream  to  near  the  Court  House  on  the 
left,-to  face  the  last  line  of  battle,  and 
receive  the  last  remnant  of  the  arms  and 
colors  of  that  great  army  which  ours  had 
been  created  to  confront  for  all  that 
death  can  do  for  life.  We  were  remnants 
also:  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York;  vet- 
erans, and  replaced  veterans;  cut  to 
pieces,  cut  down,  consolidated,  divisions 
into  brigades,  regimentsinto  one,  gathered 
by  State  origin;  this  little  line,  quintes- 
sence or  metempsychosis  of  Porter's  old 
crops  of  Gaines*  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill; 
men  of  near  blood  born,  made  nearer  by 
blood  shed.  Those  facing  us-now,  thank 
GodI  the  same. 

As  for  me,  I  was  once  more  with  my 
old  command.  But  this  was  not  all  1 
needed.  I  had  taken  leave  of  my  little 
First  Brigade  so  endeared  to  me,  and  the 
end  of  the  fighting  had  released  the 
Second  from  all  orders  from  me,  But 
these  deserved  to  share  with  me  now  as 
they  had  so  faithfully  done  in  the  sterner 
passages  of  tlie  campaign.  1  got  per- 
mission from  General  Griffin  to  have  them 
also  in  the  parade.  1  placed  the  First 
Brigade  in  line  a  little  to  our  rear,  and 
the  Second  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  faciag  us  and  leaving  ample  space 
for  the  movements  of  the  coming 
ceremony.  Thus  the  whole  division  was 
out,  and  under  my  direction  for  the 
occasion,  although  I  was  not  the  division 
commander.  1  thought  this  troubled  Gen- 
eral Bartlett  a  little,  but  he  was  a  manly 
and  soldierly  man  and  made  no  comment. 
He  contented  himself  by  mounting  his 
whole  staff  and  with  the  division  flag 
riding  around  our  lines  and  conversing  as 
he  found  opportunity  with  the  Confederate 
officers.  This  in  no  manner  disturbed  me; 
my  place  and  part  were  definite  and  clear. 

Our  earnest  eyes  scan  the  busy  groups 
on  the  opposite  slopes,  breaking  camp 
for  the  last  time,  taking  down  their  little 
shelter-tents  and  folding  them  carefully 
as  precious  things,  then  slowly  forming 
ranks  as  for  unwelcome  duty.  And  now 
they  move.  The  dusky  swarms  forge  for- 
ward into  gray  columns  of  march.  On 
they  come,  with  the  old  swinging  route 
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step  and  swaying  battleflags.  In  the  van, 
the  proud  Confederate  ensign-the  great 
field  of  white  with  canton  of  star-strewn 
cross  of  blue  on  a  field  of  red,  the 
regimental  battle-flags  with  the  same 
escutcheon  following  on,  crowded  so  thick, 
by  thinning  out  of  men,  that  the  whole 
column  seemed  crowned  with  red.  At  the 
right  of  our  line  our  little  group  mounted 
beneath  our  flags,  the  red  Maltese  cross 
on  a  field  of  white,  erewhile  so  bravely 
borne  through  many  a  field  more  crimson 
than  itself,  its  mystic  meaning  now  ruling 
all. 

The  momentous  meaning  of  this  occasion 
impressed  me  deeply,  I  resolved  to  mark 
it  by  some  token  of  recognition,  which 
could  be  no  other  than  a  salute  of  arms. 
Well  aware  of  the  responsibility  assumed, 
and  of  the  criticisms  that  would  follow, 
as  the  sequel  proved,  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  move  me  in  the  least.  The  act  could 
be  defended,  if  needful,  by  the  suggestion 
that  such  a  salute  was  not  to  the  cause  for 
which  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  stood, 
but  to  its  going  down  before  the  flag  of 
the  Union.  My  main  reason,  however,  was 
one  for  which  I  sought  no  authority  nor 
asked  forgiveness.  Before  us  in  proud 


humiliation  stood  the  embodiment  of  man- 
hood: men  whom  neither  toils  and  suf- 
ferings, nor  the  factof death,  nor  disaster, 
nor  hopelessness  could  bend  from  their 
resolve;  standing  before  us  now,  thin, 
worn,  and  famished,  but  erect,  and  with 
eyes  looking  level  into  ours,  waking 
memories  that  bound  us  together  as  no 
other  bond;-was  not  such  manhood  to  be 
welcomed  back  into  a  Union  so  tested 
and  assured? 

Instructions  had  been  given;  and  when  the 
head  of  each  division  column  comes 
opposite  our  group,  our  bugle  sounds  the 
signal  and  instanUy  our  whole  line  from 
right  to  left,  regiment  by  regiment  in 
succession,  gives  the  soldier's  salutation, 
from  the  "order  arms"  to  the  old 
"carry"-the  marching  salute.  Gordon  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  riding  with  heavy 
spirit  and  downcast  face,  catches  the 
sound  of  shifting  arms,  looks  up,  and, 
taking  the  meaning,  wheels  superbly* 
making  with  himself  and  his  horse  one 
uplifted  figure,  with  profound  salutation 
as  he  drops  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the 
boot  toe;  then  facing  to  his  own  command, 
gives  word  for  his  successive  brigades  to 
pass  us  with  the  same  position  of  the 
manual,— honor  answering  honor.  On  our 
part  not  a  sound  of  trumpet  more,  nor 
roll  of  drum;  not  a  cheer,  nor  word  nor 
whisper  of  vain -glorying,  nor  motion  of 
man  standing  again  at  the  order,  but  an 
awed  stillness  rather,  and  breath-holding, 
as  if  it  were  the  passing  of  the  dead! 

As  each  successive  division  masks  our 
own,  it  halts,  the  men  face  inward  towards 
us  across  the  road,  twelve  feet  away;  then 
carefully  "dress"  their  line,  each  captain 
taking  pains  for  the  good  appearance  of  his 
company,  worn  and  half  starved  as  they 
were.  The  field  and  staff  take  their  posi- 
tions in  the  intervals  of  regiments;  gen- 
erals in  rear  of  their  commands.  Theyfix 
bayonets,  stack  arms;  then,  hesitatingly, 
remove  cartridge-boxes  and  lay  them 
down.  Lastly, -reluctantly,  with  agony  of 
expression, -they  tenderly  fold  their  flags, 
battle-worn  and  torn,  blood-stained, 
heart-holding  colors,  and  lay  them  down; 
some  frenziedly  rushing  from  the  ranks, 
kneeling  over  them,  clinging  to  them, 
pressing  them  to  their  lips  with  burning 
tears.  And  only  the  Flag  of  the  Union  greets 
the  sky! 

What  visions  thronged  as  we  lookedinto 
each  other's  eyes!  Here  pass  the  men  of 
Antietam,  the  Bloody  Lane,  the  Sunken 
Road,  the  Cornfleld,  theBurnside-Bridge; 
the  men  whom  Stonewall  Jackson  on  the 
second  night  at  Fredericksburg  begged 


Lee  to  let  him  take  and  crush  the  two 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  hud- 
dled in  the  streets  in  darkness  and  con- 
fusion; the  men  who  swept  away  the 
Eleventh  Corps  at  Chancellorsville;  who 
left  six  thousand  of  their  companions 
around  the  bases  of  Gulp's  and  Cemetery 
Hills  at  Gettysburg;  these  survivors  of  the 
terrible  Wilderness,  the  Bloody-Angle  at 
Spotsylvania,  the  slaughter  pen  of  Cold 
Harbor,  the  whirlpool  of  Bethesda Church! 

Here  comes  Cobb's  Georgia  Legion, 
which  held  the  stone  wall  on  Marye's 
Heights  at  Fredericksburg,  close  b^ore 
which  we  piled  our  dead  for  breastworks 
so  that  the  living  might  stay  and  live. 

Here  too  come  Gordon's  Georgians  and 
Hoke's  North  Carolinians,  who  stood 
before  the  terrific  mine  explosion  at 
Petersburg,  and  advancing  retook  the 
smoking  crater  and  the  dismal  heaps  of 
dead-ours  more  than  theirs-huddledinthe 
ghastly  chasm. 

Here  are  the  men  of  McGowan,  Hunton, 
and  Scales,  who  broke  the  Fifth  Corps 
lines  on  the  White  Oak  Road,  and  were  so 
desperately  driven  back  on  that  forlorn 
night  of  March  31st  by  my  thrice-de- 
cimated brigade. 

Now  comes  Anderson's  Fourth  Corps, 
only  Bushrod  Johnson's  Division  left,  and 
this  the  remnant  of  those  we  fought  so 
fiercely  on  the  Quaker  Road  two  weeks 
ago,  with  Wise's  Legion,  too  fierce  for 
its  own  good. 

Here  passes  the  proud  remnant  of 
Ransom's  North  Carolinians  which  we 
swept  through  Five  Forks  ten  days  ago,- 
and  all  the  little  that  was  left  of  this 
division  in  the  sharp  passages  at  Sailor's 
Creek  five  days  thereafter. 

Now  makes  its  last  front  A.  P,  Hill's 
old  Corps,  Heth  now  at  the  head,  since 
Hill  had  gone  too  far  forward  ever  to 
return:  the  men  who  poured  destruction 
into  our  division  at  Shepardstown  Ford, 
Antietam,  in  1862,  when  Hill  reported  the 
Potomac  running  blue  with  our  bodies;  the 
men  who  opened  tlie  desperate  first  day's 
fight  at  Gettysburg,  where  withstanding 
them  so  stubbornly  our  Robinson's  Bri- 
gades lost  1185  men,  and  the  Iron  Brigade 
alone  1153,-these  men  of  Heth's  Division 
here  too  losing  2850  men,  companions  of 
these  now  looking  into  our  faces  so 
differently. 

What  is  this  but  the  remnant  ofMahone's 
Division,  last  seen  by  us  at  the  North 
Anna?  Its  thinned  ranks  of  worn,  bright- 
eyed  men  recalling  scenes  of  costly  valor 
and  ever-remembered  history, 

(Continued  next  page) 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA-On  April  12th,  tie  irfantry  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  surrendered  their  arms  and  equipment.  Unit  by  unit  the  southern  troops  marched  up 
between  the  waiting  lines  of  blue  clad  soldiers,  stacked  their  cherished  equipment,  and  returned  to  their 
camp  area.  The  sketch  of  this  moving  event  was  done  by  J.  R.  Chapin,  a  Civil  War  artist. 
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"HONOR  ANSWERING  HONOR' 


The  Final  Terms  of  Surrender 


Now  the  sad  great  pageant-Longstreet 
and  his  men!  What  shall  we  give  them  for 
greeting  that  has  not  already  been  spoken 
in  volleys  of  thunder  and  written  in  lines 
of  fire  on  all  the  river-banks  of  Virginia? 
Shall  we  go  back  to  Gaines'  Mill  and 
Malvern  Hill?  Or  to  the  Antietam  of 
Maryland,  or  Gettysburg  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ?-deepest  graven  of  all.  For  here 
is  what  remains  of  Kershaw's  Division, 
which  left  40  per  cent  of  its  men  at 
Antietam,  and  at  Gettysburg  with  Barks- 
dale's  and  Semmes'  Brigades  lore  through 
the  Peach  Orchard,  rolling  up  the  right 
of  our  gallant  Third  Corps,  sweeping 
over  the  proud  batteries  of  Massachusetts- 
Bigelow  and  Philips,— where  under 
the  smoke  we  saw  the  earth  brown  and 
blue  with  prostrate  bodies  of  horses  and 
men,  and  the  tongues  of  overturned  cannon 
and  caissons  pointing  grim  and  stark  in 
the  air. 

Then  in  the  Wilderness,  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  and  thereafter,  Kershaw's  Division 
again,  in  deeds  of  awful  glory,  held  their 
name  and  fame,  until  fate  met  them  at 
Sailor's  Creek,  where  Kershaw  himself, 
and  Ewell,  and  so  many  more,  gave  up 
their  arms  and  hopes,-all,  indeed,  but 
manhood's  honor. 

With  what  strange  emotion  1  look  into 
these  faces  before  which  in  the  mad  as- 
sault on  Rives'  Salient,  June  18,  1864, 1 
was  left  for  dead  under  their  eyes!  It  is 
by  miracles  we  have  lived  to  see  this  day,— 
any  of  us  standing  here. 

Now  comes  the  sinewy  remnant  of  fierce 
Hood's  Division,  which  at  Gettysburg  we 
saw  pouring  through  the  Devil's  Den,  and 
the  Plum  Run  gorge;  turning  again  by  the 
left  our  stubborn  Third  Corps,  then 
swarming  up  the  rocky  bastions  of  Round 
Top,  to  be  met  there  by  equal  valor,  which 
changed  Lee's  whole  plan  of  battle  and 
perhaps  the  story  of  Gettysburg. 

Ah,  is  this  Pickett's  Division?— this 
little  group  left  of  those  who  on  the  lurid 
last  day  of  Gettysburg  breasted  level 
cross-fire  and  thunderbolts  of  storm,  to 
be  strewn  back  drifting  wrecks,  where 
after  that  awful,  futile,  pitiful  charge  we 
buried  them  in  graves  a  furlong  wide,  with 
names  unknown! 

Met  again  in  the  terrible  cyclone-sweep 
over  the  breastworks  at  Five  Forks;  met 
now,  so  thin,  so  pale,  purged  of  the 
mortal,-as  if  knowing  pain  or  joy  no 
more.  How  could  we  help  falling  on  our 
knees,  all  of  us  together,  and  praying 
God  to  pity  and  forgive  us  all! 

Thus,  all  day  long,  division  after  div- 
ision comes  and  goes,  surrendered  arms 
being  removed  by  our  wagons  in  the 
intervals,  the  cartridge-boxes  emptied  in 
the  street  when  the  ammunition  was  found 
unserviceable,  our  men  meanwhile  resting 
in  place. 

When  all  is  over,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 
the  long  lines  of  scattered  cartridges  are 
set  on  fire,  and  the  lurid  flames  wreathing 
the  blackness  of  earthly  shadows  give  an 
unearthly  border  to  our  parting. 

Then,  stripped  of  every  token  of  enmity 
or  instrument  of  power  to  hurt,  they 
march  off  to  give  their  word  of  honor 
never  to  lift  arms  against  the  old  flag 
again  till  its  holders  release  them  from 
their  promise.  Then,  their  ranks  broken, 
the  bonds  that  bound  them  fused  away  by 
forces  stronger  than  fire,  they  are  free 
at  last  to  go  where  they  will;  to  find  their 
homes,  now  most  likely  stricken,  despoiled 
by  war. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  men  paroled; 
seventeen  thousand  stand  of  arms  laid 
down  or  gathered  up;  a  hundred  battle- 
flags.  But  regiments  and  brigades-or  what 
is  left  of  them-have  scarce  a  score  of 
arms  to  surrender;  having  thrown  them 
away  by  road  and  riverside  in  weariness 
of  flight  or  hopelessness  of  heart,  dis- 
daining to  car  ry  them  longer  but  to  disaster. 
And  many  a  bare  staff  was  there  laid  down, 
from  which  the  ensign  had  been  torn  in 
the  passion  and  struggle  of  emotions,  and 
divided  piece  by  piece;  a  blurred  or 
shrunken  star,  a  rag  of  smoke-stained 
blue  from  the  war-worn  cross,  a  shred 
of  deepened  dye  from  the  rent  field  of  red, 
to  be  treasured  for  precious  keepsakes  of 
manhood's  test  and  heirlooms  for  their 
children. 


Nor  blame  them  too  much  for  this,  nor 
us  for  not  blaming  them  more.  Although, 
as  we  believed,  fatally  wrong  in  striking 
at  the  old  flag,  misreading  its  deeper 
meaning  and  the  innermost  law  of  the 
people's  life,  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  the  march  of  man,  they  fought  as 
they  were  taught,  true  to  such  ideals  as 
they  saw,  and  put  into  their  cause  their 
best.  For  us  they  were  fellow-soldiers 
as  well,  suffering  the  fate  of  arms.  We 
could  not  look  into  those  brave,  bronzed 
faces,  and  those  battered  flags  we  had 
met  on  so  many  fields  where  glorious 
manhood  lent  a  glory  to  the  earth  that 
bore  it,  and  tliinkofpersonal  hate  and  mean 
revenge.  Whoever  had  misled  these  men, 
we  had  not.  We  had  led  them  back,  home. 
Whoever  had  made  that  quarrel,  we  had  not. 
It  was  a  remnant  of  the  inherited  curse 
for  sin.  We  had  purged  it  away,  with  blood- 
offerings.  We  were  all  of  us  together 
fectors  of  that  high  will  which,  working 
often  through  illusions  of  the  human,  and 
following  ideals  that  lead  through  storms, 
evolves  the  enfranchisement  of  man. 

Forgive  us,  therefore,  if  from  stern, 
steadfast  faces  eyes  dimmed  with  tears 
gazed  at  each  other  across  that  pile  of 
storied  relics  so  dearly  there  laid  down, 
and  brothers'  hands  were  fain  to  reach 
across  that  rushing  tide  of  memories 
which  divided  us,  yet  madeusforeverone. 

It  was  our  glory  only  that  the  victory 
we  had  won  was  for  country,  for  the  well- 
being  of  others,  of  these  men  before  us 
as  well  as  for  ourselves  and  ours.  Our 
joy  was  a  deep,  far,  unspoken  satisfac- 
tion,-the  approval,  as  it  were,  of  some 
voiceless  and  veiled  divinity  like  the 
appointed  "Angel  of  the  Nation"  of  which 
the  old  scriptures  tell-leading  and  looking 
far,  yet  mindful  of  sorrows;  standingabove 
all  human  strife  and  fierce  passages  of 
trial;  not  marking  faults  nor  seeking 
blame;  transmuting  into  factors  of  the 
final  good  corrected  errors  and  forgiven 
sins;  assuring  of  immortal  inheritance 
all  pure  purpose  and  noble  endeavor 
humblest  service  and  costliest  sacrifice, 
unconscious  and  even  mistaken  martyr- 
doms offered  and  suffered  for  the  sake 
of  man. 

Now  on  the  morrow,  over  all  the  hill- 
sides in  the  peaceful  sunshine,  are  clouds 
of  men  on  foot  or  horse,  singly  or  in 
groups,  making  their  earnest  way  as  by 
the  instinct  of  tfie  ant,  each  with  his  own 
little  burden,  each  for  his  own  little  home. 
And  we  are  left  alone,  and  lonesome.  We 
miss  our  spirited  antagonists  in  the  game, 
and  we  lose  interest.  The  weight  is  taken 
out  of  the  opposite  scale,  and  we  go  down. 
Never  are  we  less  gay.  And  when  we  took 
up  the  long,  round-about  march  homeward, 
it  was  dull  to  plod  along  looking  only  at 
the  muddy  road,  without  scouts  and  skir- 
mishers ahead,  and  reckless  of  our  flanks. 
It  was  tame  to  think  we  could  ride  up  to 
any  thicket  of  woods  we  pleased,  without 
starting  at  the  chirrup  of  those  little 
bluebirds  whose  cadence  was  so  familiar 
to  our  ears,  and  made  so  deep  a  lodge- 
ment in  our  bosoms  too,  sometimes.  It 
was  dreary  to  lie  down  and  sleep  at  night 
and  think  there  was  no  vigilant  picket  out 
on  the  dubious-looking  crests  around  to 
keep  faithful  watch  and  ward.  And  it  seems 
sheer  waste  of  opportunity  and  mark  of 
military  incapacity,  when  we  emerge  from 
some  deep  wood  or  defile  and  no  battery 
belches  destruction  upon  us  from  so 
advantageous  aposition  as  the  commanding 
heights  beyond. 

But  slowly  these  lingering  images  of 
memory  or  habitarelost  in  the  currents 
of  a  deeper  mood;  we  wonder  at  that 
mysterious  dispensation  whereby  the  path- 
way of  the  kingdom  of  Love  on  earth  must 
needs  be  cut  through  by  the  sword,  and 
why  it  must  be  that  by  such  things  as  we 
had  seen  and  done  and  suffered,  and  lost 
and  won,  a  step  is  taken  in  the  tiomeward 
march  of  man. 


General  Gibbon's  Account 
The  six  oiiicersappointedtoarrangethe 
details  of  the  surrender  met  in  a  room  of 
the  hotel  of  the  town  but  this  was  a  bare 
and  cheerless  place  and  at  my  suggestion 
we  adjourned  to  the  room  in  the  McLean 
house  where  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee  had  held 
their  conference.  —  Here  we  at  once  or- 
ganized and  began  to  discuss  the  subject 
before  us.  After  talking  for  a  time,  it 
was  suggested  that  1  should  write  out  the 
several  propositions  covering  the  sur- 
render. Tills  1  did  in  much  the  same 
shape  as  that  finally  adopted.  Whenlcame 
to  the  5th  clause,  I  paused  for  there 
was  an  important  question  involved  —  Whc 
should  be  considered  as  included  in  the 
surrender?  It  was  known  that  a  part  of  the 
cavalry  had  made  its  escape  toward  Lyn^ 
chburg  just  about  the  time  the  surrender 
took  place.  The  matter  was  discussed  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  Gen.  Gordon  rose  to 
his  feet  and  made  quite  a  speech  during 
which  he  said  that  as  they hadbeen  treated 
with  so  much  liberality  he  felt  disposed, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  toactUberal- 
ly  also,  and  that  he  considered  his  per- 
sonal honor  required  him  to  give  the 
most  liberal  interpretation  to  everyques- 
tion  that  came  up  for  decision.  Longstreet. 
sat  still  and  said  nothing,  but  when  Gordon 
sat  down,  remarked  very  quietly  that  he 
proposed  the  surrender  should  include  all 
troops  belonging  to  the  army  except  such 
cavalry  as  actually  made  its  escape,  and 
any  artillery  tliat  was  beyond  twenty  miles 
from  Appomattox  Court  House  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender.  This  proposition  was  at 
once  accepted  by  unanimous  consent  and 
the  terms  as  agreed  to  were  duly  drawn 
up  and  signed  that  night  as  follows: 


5th.  Tlie  surrender  of  theArmyol 
Northern  Virginia  shall  be  construed 
to  include  all  the  forces  operating 
with  that  army  on  the  eight  (8th)  in- 
stant, the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  negotiations  for  surrender,  except 
such  bodies  of  cavalry  as  actually, 
made  their  escape  previous  to  the 
surrender  and  except  also  such  pieces 
of  artillery  as  were  more  than  twenty 
(20)  miles  from  Appomattox  Court- 
House  at  the  time  of  surrender  on  the 
ninth  instant. 

John  Gibbon, 

Maj.  Gen.  of  Volunteers. 

J.  Longstreet, 
Lt.  General.' 

Chas.  Griffin, 
Bvt.  Maj.  Gen,  U.  S.  Vol. 

J.  B,  Gordon, 
Maj.  General' 

W,  Merritt, 
Bvt,  Maj,  General 

W.  N.  Pendleton,. 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Chf.  Ar'ty. 

Mindful  of  the  prize  I  had  seen  Custer 
carrying  off  and  having  no  surplus  $20 
gold  pieces  to  pay  out,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  secure  a  cheaper  tablel  I  therefore  di- 
rected the  old  pine  camp  table  which  I  had 
used  all  through  the  war  to  be  placed  in 
the  room.  This  was  covered  withablanket 
and  when  at  8:30  p.m.  the  members  as- 
sembled to  sign  the  final  agreement  they 
signed  on  this  table.  Triplicate  copies 
were  signed,  one  being  retained  by  the 
officers  of  each  army.  The  third  copy 
I  kept  and  afterwards  presented  to  the 


PINE  CAMP  TABLE 
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GENERAL  LEE  AND  COLONEL 
MARSHALL  LEAVING  McLEAN'S 
HOUSE  AFTER  THE  SURRENDER  BY 
Duane  Schrock.  This  drawing  was  based 
on  the  A.  R,  Waud  sketch  shown  on  page 
3A  of  this  issue. 
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Appomattox  Court  House 
April  10,  1865. 

Agreement  entered  into  this  day  in 
regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  authorities: 

1st.  The  troops  shall  march  by 
brigades  and  detachments  to  a  de- 
signated point,  stack  their  arms,  de- 
posit their  flags, sabres,  pistols,  etc.,, 
and  from  thence  march  to  their  homes 
under  charge  of  theirofficers,  super- 
intended by  their  respective  Division 
and  Corps  commanders,  officers  re- 
taining their  side  arms  and  the 
authorized  number  of  private  horses. 

2nd,  All  public  horses  and  public 
property  of  all  kinds  tobe  turned  over 
to  Staff  officers  designated  by  the 
United  States  Authorities, 

3rd.  Such  transportation  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  the  private  baggage 
of  officers  will  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  officers,  to  be  turned 
over  at  the  end  of  the  trip  to  the 
nearest  United  States  quartermaster, 
receipts  being  taken  for  the  same, 

4th,   Couriers  and  mounted  men  of 
the  artilleryand  cavalry  whose  horses 
are  their  own  private  property  will 
be  allowed  to  retain  them. 
12A 


Historical  Society  of  Maryland  in  the 
rooms  of  which  it  is  now  preserved  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  final  agreement  having  been  de- 
termined upon,  it  only  remained  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  and  this  was  com- 
menced that  same  afternoon  by  the  cavalry 
marching  up  and  laying  down  their  arms. 
My  corps  press  was  at  once  set  to  work 
to  print  off  the  requisite  number  of  blank 
paroles  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
our  fewprinters  would  speedily  break  down 
at  the  task,  some  30,000  blanks  being 
required.  The  Adjutant  General  reported 
that  the  press  would  have  to  be  run  all 
night  and  probably  all  the  next  day,  1, 
therefore,  directed  him  to  send  out  and 
make  a  detail  of  the  necessary  number  of 
printers  to  supply  relays  for  the  press  until 
the  Job  was  finished.  This  was  done;  we 
obtained  all  the  printers  we  wanted  and 
the  next  day  the  paroles  were  ready  for 
distribution.  If  we  had  needed  fifty  watch- 
makers or  blacksmith,  I  presume  we  could 
have  had  them  just  as  readily. 

The  following  day  Turner's  Division  of 
the  24th  Corps  was  paraded  just  outside 
the  town  and  in  its  presence  the  infantry 
commands  marched  up,  stacked  their 
arms,  deposited  their  colors  upon  them, 
and  being  supplied  with  rations  and  the 
blank  paroles  took  up  the  line  of  march 
to  their  homes.  In  many  cases  they  passed 


Final  Terms 

to  the  rear  through  our  troops.  There  our 
men  crowded  to  the  sides  of  the  road  to 
look  at  them  but  in  not  a  single  instance 
did  I  hear  of  a  rude  word  or  a  taunting 
remark  being  made  to  them.  Indeed  the 
forbearance  of  our  men  was  so  marked 
that  many  of  our  late  opponents  spoke  of 
it  in  admiration.  The  truth  was  that  these 
men  had  won  our  admiration  and  con- 
sideration by  their  conduct  in  battle  and 
we  could  well  afford  now  that  we  were 
the  victors,  to  treat  them  with  respect. 

Whilst  the  surrender  was  going  on,  a 
staff  officer  reported  to  me  that  some  of 
the  regiments  had  been  seen  to  tear  up 
their  colors  declaring  that  they  would 
not  surrender  them.  Gen.  Longstreethap- 
pened  to  be  present  when  this  report  was 
made  and  1  called  l\is  attention  to  the 
fact.  Havlngascertainedin  which  command 
it  was  done  he  at  once  despatched  a  staff 
officer  with  a  message  to  the  general  in 
command  stating  that  Gen.  Lee  having  sur- 
rendered the  army,  his  surrender  should 
be  carried  out  in  good  faith  and  that 
the  troops  were  in  honor  bound  to  give 
up  their  colors  with  their  arms.  After 
that  we  had  no  further  trouble  and  they 
continued  to  march  up  and  deposit  their 
arms  and  colors  until  the  task  had  been 
completed,  Turner's  Division  being  re- 
placed for  a  part  of  the  time  by  a  division 
from  the  5th  Corps,  The  table  upon  which 
the  final  agreement  was  signed  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  clerks  at  my 
Corps  Headquarters  who  after  carefully 
smoothing  off  the  top  and  sandpapering 
it,  placed  an  inscription  upon  it  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  its  use. 

Twelve  years  after  the  surrender  whilst 
stationed  in  Montana  Territory  I  was 
gratified  at  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter: 

New  York,  July  25,  1877. 
Maj.  Gen.  Gibbon, 

Dear  Sir: 

Although  perhaps  personally  un- 
known to  you  (by  name  at  least),  you 
will  remember  me  as  the  person  who 
had  the  honor  of  painting  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  table  which  was  used  at 
Appomattox  for  signing  the  treaty  of 
surrender. 

1  write  now  to  ask  that  you  will 
let  me  have  a  photograph  of  that 
really  valuable  relic  (  1  presume 
that  you  have  had  it  photographed). 
1  should  of  course  take  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  exhibiting  the  picture  — 
particularly  if  it  shows  myhandiwork. 
1  am.  General, 

Your  obt.  servt., 
Wm.  Lindsay. 

It  was  several  years  before  I  could  even 
make  the  attempt  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest. When  1  finally  did  place  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  my  yellow  pine  table  with  its 
black  inscription  before  a  photographic 
instrument  the  unaccommodating  camera 
declined  to  make  any  distinction  between 
the  two  colors  and  the  result  was  a  blank 
on  which  some  fewindistinctlinescouldbe 
detected.  The  photographer  informed  me 
that  the  table  could  not  be  photographed. 
After  a  good  deal  of  thought  a  means  was 
found  which  was  effected  by  stretching 
over  the  table  a  piece  of  tracing  linen 
upon  which  a  skillful  penman  traced  care- 
fully the  inscription  beneath,  and  the  table 
with  its  white  covering  being  now  placed 
before  the  instrument  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult was  produced. 


General  Sharpe,  theProvost-Marshall, 
had  his  headquarters  in  the  Clover  Hill 
Tavern.  Most  of  the  parole  passes  were 
printed  there;  although,  the  press  broke 
and  the  remainder  were  finished  in 
Lynchburg. 

In  the  next  column,  is  the firstparagraph 
only  of  his  report  to  Washington,  and 
samples  of  the  forms  used  in  the  paroling 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

There  were  28,231  Confederate  soldiers 
paroled  from  Appomattox.  Some  others 
were  taken  to  Farmville  and  paroled  on 
April  14th. 


Gen.  Sharpe's  Report 

HEADQUAETERS  ARMIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20,  1865. 

Bvt.  Col.  T.  S,  Bowers, 
Assistant  Adjutant -General, 
Armies  of  the  United  States: 

COLONEL:  1  have  the  honor  to  report 
that,  according  to  instructions  received 
from  headquarters  Armies  of  the  United 
States,  I  remained  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House,  Va.,  after  the  surrender  of  General 
R.  E.  Lee  and  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  to  receive  from  the  officers 
thereof  their  paroles  and  those  of  the  men 
forming  their  late  commands.  The  work 
was  commenced  as  soon  as  a  single  roll 
was  received  from  the  officers  of  the  late 
rebel  army,  and  was  foUowed  with  all 
possible  dispatch  from  daylight  to  a  late 
hour  each  night  until  the  15th  instant,  when  I 
was  enabled  to  leave  with  the  papers, 
and  reported  to  you  personally  yesterday. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedientservant 
GEORGE  H.  SHAKPE, 
Brevet  Brigadier -General  and  Assistant 
Provost  -  Marsliall  -  General. 


(Parole  of  General  RobertE.Lee 
and  Staff.) 

We,  the  undersigned  prisoners  of  war 
belonging  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, having  been  this  day  surrendered 
by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  C.  S.  Army, 
commanding  said  army,  to  Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  commanding  Armies  of  the  United  ^-j^ 
States,  do  hereby  give  our  solemn  parole  of 
honor  that  we  will  not  hereafter  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States, 
or  in  any  military  capacity  whatever, 
against  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
render  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  latter, 
until  properly  exchanged,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the 
respective  authorities. 

Done  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  Va., 
this  9th  day  of  April,  1865. 


R.  E.  LEE, 
General. 
W.  H.  TAYLOR, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Assistant  Adjutant- General 
CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
CHARLES  MARSHALL, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

H.  E.  PEYTON, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General. 

GILES  B.  COOKE, 
Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General. 
H.  E.  YOUNG, 
Major,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and 
Judge-Advocate-Ceneral. 


General  Grant  "Rested"  at 
"Clifton"  Received  Lee  Note 


BY  DAN  HAWitS 
Farmville  Herald  Staff 

When  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  be- 
gan withdrawing  from  the  besieged  City  of 
Petersburg,  General  Grant  took  up  a  posi- 
tion with  that  portion  of  his  own  columns 
which  were  pushing  along  south  of  General 
Lee's  line  of  retreat. 

A  litde  before  noon  on  April  7,  1865, 
General  Grant  and  his  staff  rode  into 
Farmville,  He  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Randolph  House,  the  village  hotel,  dis- 
mounted, and  established  headquarters  on 
the  hotel's  broad  piazza. 


were  lighted  on  both  sides  of  the  streets, 
the  men  seized  straw  and  pine  knots,  and 
improvised  torches.  Cheers  arose  from 
throats  already  hoarse  with  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, bands  played,  banners  waved,  arms 
were  tossed  high  in  the  air  and  caught 
again.  The  night  march  had  become  a 
grand  review,  with  Grant  as  the  reviewing 
officer." 

All  during  the  day  General  Grant  had 
been  receiving  encouraging  news  from  his 
officer  on  the  progress  of  the  battle.  One 
Dr.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  regular  army, 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  relative  of  Gen- 
eral Ewell,  now  one  of  the  Union  prison- 


CLIFTON-Then  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josepti  Crute.where 
General  Grant  established  headquarters  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
April  8,  spent  a  miserable  night  because  of  a  "sick  headache." 
Here  received  and  dispatched  notes  to  General  Lee.  (Now  the 
home  of  Mrs.  P.  Monroe  Jones  of  Sheppards). 


(Indorsement.) 

The  within  named  officers  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  United  States  authorities 
so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

GEORGE  H.  SHARPE. 
Assistant  Provost-Marshal -General. 


I,  the  undersigned  commanding  officer 
of— —  ,  do,  for  the  within- 
named  prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  who  have 
been  ttiis  day  surrendered  by  General 
Robert  E,  Lee,  C.  S.  Army,  commanding 
said  army,  to  Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  give  my  solemn  parole  of  honor 
that  the  within  named  shall  not  hereafter 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
ever, against  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  render  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  lat- 
ter until  properly  exchanged,  in  such 
(Continued  on  page  14A) 


Not  long  after  headcpiarters  had  been 
established  at  the  Randolph  House,  news 
came  in  that  Crook  was  fighting  large 
odds  with  his  cavalry  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Appomattox  River.  Grant  dispatch- 
ed Colonel  Horace  Porter  to  Crook's  front 
to  see  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  to 
assist  bim.  Porter  found  that  Crook  was 
being  driven  back,  and  the  Confederate 
Army  was  making  a  bold  stand  north  of  the 
river.  Humphreys,  also  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Grant's  army,  was  being  confronted  by  a 
large  portion  of  Lee's  army,  and  was  see- 
ing some  very  heavy  fighting. 

Porter's  report  on  the  portions  of  the 
Union  Army  under  the  command  of  Crook 
and  Humphreys  prompted  General  Grant 
to  order  Wright's  corps  across  the  river 
with  instructions  to  move  rapidly  to  the 
support  of  the  Union  troops  there. 

SPONTANEOUS  VICTORY  PARADE 

Notwithstanding  their  long  march  that 
day,  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet  with  a 
spirit  that  made  everyone  marvel  at  their 
pluck,  and  came  swinging  ttirough  the  main 
street  of  Farmville,  withastepthatseem- 
ed  as  elastic  as  on  tlie  first  day  of  their 
toilsome  tramp.  It  was  now  dark,  but  they 
spied  the  general-in-chief  watching  them 
from  the  hotel  piazza. 

Col  Horace  Porter  (the  later  General 
Porter)  describes  whatfollowed  in  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  November,  1887 
issue  of  Century  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine: 

"Then  was  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  scenes  of  the  campaign.  Bonfires 


ers,  had  told  General  Grant  that  Ewell  had 
said  in  conversation  that  their  cause  was 
lost  when  they  crossed  the  James  River, 
and  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  au- 
thorities to  negotiate  peace  then,  wtiile 
they  still  had  a  right  to  claim  concessions, 
adding  that  now  they  were  not  in  condition 
to  claim  anything.  He  said  that  for  every 
man  kiUed  after  this  somebody  would  be 
responsible,  and  it  would  be  little  better 
than  murder. 

EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD 

It  was  perhaps  this  statement,  coming 
indirectly  from  the  captured  Ewell,  that 
prompted  General  Grant  to  dispatch  to 
General  Lee  the  first  of  his  "effusion  of 
blood"  letters  from  Farmville's  Randolph 
House. 

After  entrusting  the  above  letter  to 
General  Seth  Williams  for  delivery  to 
General  Lee,  Grant  decided  to  remain  in 
Farmville  for  the  night,  and  was  shown  a 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Randolph 
House.  General  Grant  was  awakened  short- 
ly after  midnight  with  a  reply  from  Gen- 
eral Lee. 

General  Grant  waited  until  the  next 
mornir^  to  dispatch  his  last  communica- 
tion penned  from  the  Randolph  House  to 
General  Lee. 

General  GrantdispatchedthelastFarm- 
viUe  note  and  crossed  the  Appomattox 
River,  where  he  conferred  in  person  with 
Meade.  Expecting  that  a  reply  would  be 
sent  to  his  last  letter  and  wanting  to  keep 
within  easy  communication  with  Lee,  Gen- 
eral Grant  decided  to  march  this  day  with 
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the  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  was  pressing  Lee's  rear  guard. 

CLIFTON  HEADQUARTERS 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  April  3,  1865, 
General  Grant  establishedheadquartersat 
"Clifton,"  a  large  white  farm  house  at 
Curdsville;  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Crute, 

Grant,  who  had  been  suffering  all  after- 
noon from  a  severe  sick  headache,  there- 
suit  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  scant  fare,  and 
loss  of  sleep,  and  his  staff  clattered  up 
the  brick  walk  right  to  the  front  porch  on 
their  horses. 

Seeking  seclusion  from  his  "sick  head- 
ache," Grant  had  started  to  push  through 
the  double  doors  to  the  bacii  of  the  hall 
when  Mrs.  Crute  told  him  that  the  room 
he  was  about  to  enter  was  her  bedroom 
and  her  sick  baby  was  in  there.  Obligingly 
he  turned  into  the  left  sitting  room  and  lay 
down  on  a  very  long  horsehair  sofa. 

"I  spent  tlie  night  in  bathing  my  feet  in 
hot  water  and  mustard,  andputting  mustard 
plasters  on  my  wrists  and  the  back  of  my 
neck,"  Grant  later  recalled  in  his 
Memoirs. 


About  midnight  on  April  8,  Colonel 
Whittier  of  Humphrey's  staff  aroused 
members  of  General  Grant's  staff  with 
another  letter  from  General  Lee.  General 
Rawlins  at  once  took  it  to  General  Grant's 
room.  It  was  as  follows; 


the  intention  of  moving  around  to  Sheri- 
dan's front.  Grant  was  about  four  miles 
west  of  Walker's  Church  when  Lieutenant 
Pease  of  Meade's  staff  overtook  him  with 
a  dispatch.  It  was  found  to  be  a  reply  from 
Lee,  which  had  been  sent  in  on  Humph- 
rey's front.  General  Lee'sletter  was  sim- 
ple and  to  the  point. 


"APRIL  9,  1865. 

GENERAL:  I  received  your  note  of  this 
morning  on  the  picketline  whither  I  had 
come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  de- 
finitely what  terms  were 'embraced  in 
your  proposal  of  yesterday  with  refer- 
ence to  the  surrender  of  this  army. 
I  now  ask  an  interview,  in  accordance 
with  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter 
of  yesterday,  for  that  purpose, 

R.  E.  LEE,  GENERAL 
LIEUT-GENERAL  U.S.  GRANT." 

Not  too  many  hours  would  pass  before 
the  two  Generals  would  face  each  other  in 
the  McLean  House  and  the  terrible  strug- 
gle would  be  brought  to  an  end. 


(Continued  from  page  13A) 
manner  as  shall  be  mutually  approved  by 
the  respective  authorities.  Done  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court-House,  Va.,  this  9th  day 
of  April,  1865. 

C. 


From  the  best  information  available, 
the  Hillsman  House  was  built  by  Moses 
Overton,  sometime  before  the  Revolution, 
protably  in  the  mo's.  Although  small 
and  severely  plain  in  its  lines,  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  colonial  builder's 
craftsmanship. 

The  structure  is  a  story  and  a  half  in 
height  and  contains  dormer  windows  typi- 
cal of  many  colonial  domiciles.  Con- 
structed throughout  with  hand-hewn  tim- 
bers and  put  together  with  wooden  pegs 
and  anvil-wrought  nails,  it  also  displays 
headed  weatherboarding.  An  interesting 
feature  is  the  lower  interior  walls  where, 
between  the  plastering  and  the  siding,  the 
area  is  of  brick  logging  daubed  with  clay. 

Several  years  must  have  gone  into  the 
completion  of  the  house.  Each  piece  of 
timber  had  to  be  hewed  out  by  hand,  num- 
bered and  fitted  into  its  proper  place. 
The  gutters  under  the  eaves  were  fash- 
ioned from  heart-pine  troughs  and  affixed 
to  the  structure  with  handmade  iron 
holders.  Time  was  necessarily  allowed  for 
the  manufacture  of  nails  in  a  blacksmith 
shop,  especially  since  the  work  involved 
the  making  of  relatively  delicate  lathing 
nails,  which  were  not  much  larger  than 
sizeable  tacks.  An  interesting  discovery 
made  by  the  restoring  architects,  who 
stated  they  had  never  before  seen  its  like, 
was  the  presence  of  wooden  flashing, 
which  was  employed  in  lieu  of  costly 
metal  where  the  shingle  roof  of  the  lower 
half-story  joins  the  main  building. 

Not  much  is  known  concerning  the 
Hillsman  House  or  its  occupants  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Later,  Overton's 
son,  Moses,  Jr.,  hied  off  to  fight  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  War  of  1812  and  with  such  dis- 
tinction that  he  returned  a  Navy  captain. 

Captain  Overton's  daughter,  Martha, 
was  married  to  John  Albert  Hillsman,  and 
their  son,  James  Moses  Hillsman,  and  his 
wife  were  living  in  the  house  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  between  the  States. 
James  enlisted  early,  and  was  promoted 
to  captain  of  sharpshooters  in  1863.  He 
was  captured  in  the  savage  fighting  at 
Spotsylvania  Courthouse  and  was  not  ex- 
changed in  keeping  with  General  Grant's 
policy  of  draining  the  Confederacy  of  its 
combatants.  He  was  absent  from  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  when  the 
Battle  of  Sayler's  Creek  was  fought  on 
April  6,  1865,  His  family,  including  his 
mother,  were  in  residence  in  the  Hillsman 
House  at  the  time  of  that  historic  engage- 
ment. 

It  is  from  the  Battle  of  Sayler's  Creek 
that  the  Hillsman  House  derives  its  chief 
claim  to  fame,  for  the  house  overlooked 
the  field  on  which  occurred  the  most  dis- 
astrous struggle  for  the  Confederates  of 
the  entire  war.  The  result  of  that  day  was 
to  make  Appomattox  inevitable. 

The  HiUsman  House  served  as  a  Fed- 
eral field  hospital  where  the  wounded  of 
both  commands  were  treated.  A  probable 
evidence  of  that  service  is  bloodstains  still 
visible  on  the  original  floors.  Tradition 
further  has  it  that  nine  Confederate  sol- 
diers were  captured  while  seeking  to  con- 


ceal themselves  in  a  pit  beneath  the 
house. 

The  Hillsman  House  is  open  for  inspec- 
tion full  time  in  season. 

LOCKETT  HOUSE  BATTLE  SCENE 

BatUes  aren't  relocated  because  houses 
intervene  between  the  combatants.  Any 
on  the  battlefield  just  take  their  share 
of  shot  and  shell.  That's  what  makes  the 
Lockett  House  near  Sayler's  Creek  his- 
toric. 

The  Prince  Edward  county  home,  still 
well-preserved,  still  handsome  in  line  and 
setting  intervened  between  General 
Gordon's  Confederate  troops  and  the  wagon 
trains  they  were  guarding  and  hotly  pur- 
suing elements  of  the  Union  II  Corps. 

The  action  occurred  in  late  afternoon 
of  April  6,  1865  during  General  Lee's  re- 
treat. General  Gordon's  troops  were  the 
rearguard  element  in  the  marching  column 
which  ,  before  the  debacle  at  Sayler's 
Creek,  was  composed  of  the  troops  of 
Generals  Longstreet,  Mahone,  Anderson, 
Ewell,  the  wagon  trains  and  General 
Gordon. 

The  fighting  had  begun  about  4  or  5 
p.m.,  and  continued  until  sunset  or  later. 
The  Union  forces  stopped  here  for  the 
night  after  inflicting  severe  losses  in  men 
and  equipment  on  the  Confederates. 

Nightfall  presented  General  Gordon  with 
his  first  respite  in  hours  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  force  and  what  wagons  got 
through  without  being  mired  or  captured 
continued  the  retreat. 

As  so  many  houses  in  line  of  battle 
this  one,  too,  served  as  a  medical  center 
for  treatment  of  wounded.  Although  in 
Union  hands  by  this  time,  those  treated 
include  Confederate  troops.  It  also  still 
bears  the  bullet  scars  acquired  that  late 
afternoon. 


Mrs.  T.  H.  Garnt  tt,  who  resides  in  the 
Lockett  House  on  the  battlefields  at 
Sayler's  Creek,  points  to  one  of  the 
numerous  minie  ball  holes  that  dot  the 
home.  Against  the  wall  are  relics  of  the 
fighting  which  raged  around  the  home  on 
April  6,  1865. 


"APRIL  8,  1865 

GENERAL:  I  received  at  a  late  hour 
your  note  of  today.  In  mine  of  yester- 
day I  did  not  intend  topropose  the  sur- 
render of  tlie  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your 
proposition.  To  be  frank,  1  do  not 
tliink  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call 
for  the  surrender  of  tliis  army,  but  as 
Uie  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the 
sole  object  of  all,  1  desired  to  know 
whether  your  proposals  would  lead  to 
that  end.  1  cannot,  therefore,  meetyou 
with  a  view  lo  surrender  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia;  but  as  far  as  your 
proposal  to  the  restoration  of  peace, 
I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10 
A.M.  tomorrow  on  the  old  stage  road 
to  Richmond  between  the  picket-lines 
of  the  two  armies. 

R.  E.  LEE,  GENERAL 
LIEUT-GENERAL  U.S.  GRANT" 


General  Lee  had  written,  "I  should  be 
pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  A.M.  tomor- 
row .  ,  ."  Tomorrow  was  April  9,  1865. 

Grant  arose  at  "Clifton"  quite  early  on 
the  morning  of  April  9.  He  was  still  suffer- 
ing "the  most  excruciating  pain."  After 
breakfasting  with  his  staff  at  Meade's 
mess.  General  Grant  seemed  to  feel  some 
better.  He  wrote  his  last  letter  to  General 
Lee  from  "Clifton,"  and  rode  forward  to 
j^pomattox.  The  letter  read  as  follows: 

"APRIL  9,  1865 

GENERAL:  Your  note  of  yesterday  is 
received.  1  have  no  authority  to  treat 
on  the  subject  of  peace.  The  meeting 
proposed  for  10  A.M.  today  could  lead 
to  no  good.  1  will  state,  however,  that 
1  am  equally  desirous  for  peace  with 
yourself,  and  the  whole  North  enter- 
tains the  samefeeling.Theterms  upon 
which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  under- 
stood. By  the  South  laying  down  their 
arms,  they  would  hastenthatmostde- 
sirable  event,  save  thousands  of  hu- 
man lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
property  not  yet  destroyed.  Seriously 
hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  maybe 
settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life, 
I  subscribe  myself,  etc. 

U.S.   GRANT,  LIEUTNANT -GEN- 
ERAL 

GENERAL  R.  E.  LEE." 

General  Grant,  upon  leaving  "Clifton," 
had  struck  off  towards  New  Store.  From 
that  point  he  went  by  way  of  a  cross-road 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox  with 


The  within -named  men  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  U.  S.  authorities  so  long  as 
they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws 
in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

D. 

Appomattox  Court-House,  Va. 

April  10,  1865. 

The  bearer,   ,  of 

Company   ,    Regiment  of 

 ,  a  paroled  prisoner 

of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  has 
permission  to  go  to  his  home  and  there 
remain  undisturbed. 

E. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  43. 

HDQRS.  TWENTY-FOURTH 
ARMY  CORPS, 
Appomattox  Court-House,  April  11, 1865. 

By  agreement  between  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  Generals  Lee  and  Grant  to  carry 
out  the  stipulations  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  evi- 
dence that  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  is  a 
paroled  prisoner  of  war  is  the  fact  of  his 
possessing  a  printed  certificate  certify- 
ing to  the  fact,  dated  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  Va.,  April  10,  1865,  and  signed 
by  his  commanding  officer  or  the  staff 
officer  of  the  same. 

All  guards,  patrols,  officers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  forces  will  respect 
such  certificates,  allowfree  passage  to  the 
holders  thereof,  and  observe  in  good  faith 
the  provisions  of  the  surrender,  that  the 
holders  shall  remain  unmolested  in  every 
respect. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Gibbon: 
EDWARD  MOALE, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  and 
Assistant  Adjutant  -  General. 


Fitzhugh  Lee 

"Fitz"  Lee  was  a  nephew  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  was  the  commander  of  his 
uncle's  cavalry  during  the  last  months  of 
the  war.  Fitz  had  just  missed  being  dis- 
missed from  West  Point  while  his  uncle 
was  Superintendent  and  he  was  teaching 
at  this  academy  when  he  resigned  to  join 
the  southern  cause.  After  the  war  he  was 
a  governor  of  Virginia,  Consul  General 
to  Havana,  and  during  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War  a  Major  General  of  the  Volunteers. 
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Grant  and  Lee  Report  On  The  Surrender 


One  of  tbe  best  tools  for  the  historian 
interested  in  studying  our  Civil  War  is  the 
voluminous  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official 
Reports  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies.  In  its  129  volumes,  one  can  find 
correspondence,  m^s,  and  reports  of 
almost  every  military  action,  large  or 
small.  These  documents  are  first  hand 
accounts,  many  being  written  during  the 
tieat  of  battle  and  most  of  the  others 
written  soon  after  the  occasion.  As  far 
as  the  events  whicharerecorded,probably 
the  two  most  important  documents  in  the 
entire  Official  Records  are  the  reports 
made  by  General  Grant  and  General  Lee 
covering  the  final  days  of  their  struggle. 

GRANTS  REPORT 

This  report,  written  In  July,  1865, 
is  only  a  small  part  of  a  much  longer 
report  which  covers  the  period  between 
March,  1864  and  May  1865.  The  segment 
on  the  Appomattox  Campaign  is  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  major  events  which  led  up 
to  the  historic  meeting  on  ^ril  9,  1865. 


On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April 
General  Sheridan,  re-inforced  by  General 
Warren,  drove  the  enemy  back  on  Five 
Forks,  where,  late  in  the  evening,  he 
assaulted  and  carried  his  strongly  forti- 
fied position,  capturing  all  his  artillery 
and  between  5,000  and  6,000  prisoners. 
About  the  close  of  this  battle  Bvt.  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  Griffin  relieved  Major- 
General  Warren  in  command  of  the  Fifth 
Corps.  The  report  of  this  reached  me 
after  night  -  fall.  Some  apprehensions 
filled  my  mind  lest  the  enemy  might 
desert  his  lines  during  the  night,  and  by 
falling  upon  General  Sheridan  before  as- 
sistance could  reach  him,  drive  him 
from  his  position  and  open  the  way  for 
retreat.  To  guard  against  this,  General 
Miles'  division  of  Humphreys*  corps  was 
sent  to  re-enforce  him,  and  a  bombard- 
ment was  commenced  and  kept  up  until 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  (^ril  2),  when 
an  assault  was  ordered  on  the 
enemy's  lines.  General  Wright  penetrated 
the  lines  with  his  whole  corps, 
sweeping  everything  before  tiim  and  to 
his  left  toward  Hatcher's  Run,  capturing 
many  guns  and  several  thousand  prisoners. 
He  was  closely  followed  by  two  divisions 
of  General  Ord's  command,  until  he  met 
the  other  division  of  General  Ord's 
enemy's  lines  near  Hatcher's  Run.  Gen- 
erals Wright  and  Ord  immediately  swung  to 
the  right  and  closed  all  of  the  enemy  on  that 
side  of  them  in  Petersburg,  while  General 
Humphreys  pushed  forward  with  two  di- 
visions and  joined  General  Wright  on  the 
left.  General  Parke  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  enemy's  main  line,  capturing  guns  and 
prisoners,  but  was  unable  to  carry  his 
inner  line.  General  Sheridan,  being  advised 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  returned 
General  Miles  to  his  proper  command.  On 
reaching  the  enemy's  lines  immediately 
surrounding  Petersburg,  a  portion  of 
General  Gibbon's  corps,  by  a  most  gallant 
charge,  captured  two  strong  inclosed 
works,  the  most  salient  and  commanding 
south  of  Petersburg,  thus  materially 
shortening  the  line  of  investment  neces- 
sary for  taking  in  the  city.  The  enemy 
south  of  Hatcher's  Run  retreated  west- 
ward to  Sutherland's  Station,  where  they 
were  overtaken  by  Miles'  division.  A 
severe  engagement  ensued  and  lasted  until 
both  his  right  and  left  flanks  were 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  General 
Sheridan,  who  was  moving  from  Ford's 
Station  toward  Petersburg,  and  a  division 
sent  by  General  Meade  from  the  front  of 
Petersburg,  when  he  broke  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  leaving  in  our  hands  his  guns 
and  many  prisoners.  This  force  retreated 
by  the  main  road  along  the  Appomattox 
River.  During  the  night  of  the  2nd  the 
enemy  evacuated  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, and  retreated  toward  Danville.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  pursuit  was  com- 
menced. General  Sheridan  pushed  for  the 
DanviHe  road,  keeping  near  the  Appo- 
mattox ,  followed  by  General  Meade  with  the 
Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  while  General 


Ord  moved  for  Burkeville  along  the  South 
Side  road;  the  Ninth  Corps  stretched  along 
that  road  behind  him.  On  the  4th  General 
Sheridan  struck  the  Danville  road  near 
Jetersville,  where  he  learned  that  Lee 
was  at  Amelia  Court-House.  He  immed- 
iately intrenched  himself  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  General  Meade,  who  reached 
there  the  next  day.  General  Ord  reached 
Burkeville  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th  I  addressed  Major- 
General  Sherman  the  foUowing  communi- 
cation:     Wilson's  Station,  April  5,  1865. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman: 

GENERAL:  All  indications  now  are  that 
Lee  will  attempt  to  reach  Danville  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force.  Sheridan,  who 
was  up  with  him  last  night,  reports  all 
that  is  left,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
at  20,000,  much  demoralized.  We  hope 
to  reduce  this  number  one-half.  I  shall 
push  on  to  Burkeville,  and  if  a  stand  is 
made  at  Danville,  will  in  a  very  few  days 
go  there.  If  you  can  possibly  do  so,  push 
on  from  where  you  are,  and  let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  finish  the  job  with  Lee's  and 
Johnston's  armies.  Whether  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  strike  for  Greens- 
borough  or  nearer  to  Danville,  you  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  when  you  receive 
ttiis.  Rebel  armies  now  are  the  only 
strategic  points  to  strike  at. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

Lieutenant-General. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  it  was  found 
that  General  Lee  was  moving  west  of 
Jetersville  toward  DanviUe.  General 
Sheridan  moved  with  his  cavalry{the Fifth 
Corps  having  been  returned  to  General 
Meade  on  his  reaching  Jetersville)  to 
strike  his  flank,  foUowed  by  the  Sixth 
Corps,  while  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps 
pressed  hard  after,  forcinghim  to  abandon 
several  hundred  wagons  and  several  pieces 
of  artiUery.  General  Ord  advanced  from 
Burkeville  toward  FarmviUe,  sending  two 
regiments  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  under  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore 
Read,  to  reach  and  destroy  the  bridges. 
This  advance  met  the  head  of  Lee's 
column  near  FarmviUe,  which  it  heroically 
attacked  and  detained  until  General  Read 
was  killed  and  his  small  force  over- 
powered. This  caused  a  delay  in  the 
enemy's  movements,  and  enabled  General 
Ord  to  get  well  up  with  the  remainder  of 
his  force,  on  meeting  which  the  enemy 
immediately  intrenched  himself.  In  tlie 
afternoon  General  Sheridan  struck  tlif 
enemy  south  of  Sailor's  Creek,  captured 
16  pieces  of  artiUery  and  about  400 
wagons,  and  detained  him  until  the  SixUi 
Corps  got  up,  when  a  general  attack  ol 
infantry  and  cavalry  was  made,  wlii(.)i 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  6,000  or  7,000 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  gen- 
eral officers.  The  movements  of  the  Second 
Corps  and  General  Ord's  command  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  day's  success.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th  the  pursuit  was 
renewed,  the  cavalry,  except  one  division, 
and  the  Fifth  Corps  moving  by  Prince 
Edward  Court-House,  the  Sixth  Corps, 
General  Ord's  command,  and  one  division 
of  cavalry,  on  FarmviUe,  and  the  Second 
Corps  by  the  High  Bridge  road.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox;  but 
so  close  was  the  pursuit  that  the  Second 
Corps  got  possession  of  the  common 
bridge  at  High  Bridge,  before  the  enemy 
could  destroy  it,  and  immediately  crossed 
over.  The  Sixth  Corps  and  a  division  of 
cavalry  crossed  at  FarmviUe  to  its  sup- 
port. 

FeeUng  now  that  General  Lee's  chance 
of  escape  was  utterly  hopeless,  1  as- 
dressed  him  the  foUowing  communication 
from  FarmviUe: 

April  7,  1865. 

General  R.  E.  Lee; 

GENERAL;  The  result  of  the  last 
week  must  convince  you  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this 
struggle.  1  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard 


it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the 
responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of 
blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of 
that  portion  of  the  C.  S.  Army  known  as 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

Lieutenant-General. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  before 
leaving,  I  received  at  FarmviUe  the 
following: 

, .    ,  April  7,  1865. 

Lieut.  Gen.  U.S.  GRANT: 

GENERAL:  I  have  received  your  note 
of  this  date.  Though  not  entertaining  the 
opinion  you  express  on  the  hopelessness 
of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate 
your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  and  therefore,  before  considering 
your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  wiU 
offer  on  condition  of  its  surrender. 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 

To  this  I  immediately  repUed: 

April  8,  1865. 

General  R.E,  Lee: 

GENERAL:  Your  note  of  last  evening, 
in  reply  to  mine  of  same  date,  asking  the 
condiUon  on  which  I  will  accept  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
is  just  received,  hi  reply  1  would  say  that 
peace  being  my  great  desire,  there  is  but 
one  condition  1  would  insist  upon,  namely, 
that  the  men  and  officers  surrendered 
shaU  be  disqualified  for  taking  up  arms 
again  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  unUl  properly  exchanged.  1  will 
meet  you,  or  will  designate  officers  to 
meet  any  officers  you  may  name  for  the 
same  purpose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to 
you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  def- 
initely the  terms  upon  which  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Nortliern  Virginia 
wiU  be  received. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 
Lieutenant-General. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the 
pursuit  was  resumed.  General  Meade 
followed  north  of  the  Appomattox,  and 


General  Sheridan,  with  all  the  cavalry, 
pushed  straight  for  Appomattox  Station, 
foUowed  by  General  Ord's  command  and 
the  Fifth  Corps.  During  the  day  General 
Meade's  advance  had  considerable  fighting 
with  the  enemy's  rear  guard,  but  was 
unable  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement. 
Late  in  the  evening  General  Sheridan 
struck  the  railroad  at  Appomattox  Station, 
drove  the  enemy  from  there,  and  captured 
twenty-five  pieces  of  artiUery,  a  hospital 
train,  and  four  trains  of  cars  loaded  with 
supplies  for  Lee's  army.  During  this  day 
1  accompanied  General  Meade's  column, 
and  about  midnight  received  the  foUowing 
communication  from  General  Lee: 

AprU  8,  1865 

Lieut.  Gen.  U.S.  Grant: 

GENERAL:  1  received  at  a  late  hour 
your  note  of  to-day.  In  mine  of  yesterday 
1  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  to 
ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be 
frank,  1  do  not  think  the  emergency  has 
arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  this 
army,  but  as  die  restoration  of  peace 
should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire 
to  know  whether  your  proposals  would 
lead  to  that  end.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
meet  you  witli  a  view  to  surrender  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  as  far 
as  your  proposal  may  affect  the  C.  S. 
forces  under  my  command,  and  tend  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased 
to  meet  you  at  10  a.m.,  to-morrow,  on 
the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between 
the  picket-line  of  the  two  armies. 

R.  E.  LEE, 

General. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  I  re- 
turned him  an  answer  as  foUows,  and 
immediately  started  to  join  the  column 
south  of  the  Appomattox: 

April  9,  1865 

General  R.  E.  Lee: 

GENERAL:  Your  note  of  yesterday  is 
received.  I  have  no  authority  to  treat  on 
the  subject  of  peace;  tlie  meeting  proposed 
for  10  a.m.  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good. 
I  will  state,  however,  general,  that  I  am 
equally  anxious  for  peace  with  yourself. 


Ll.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
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and  the  whole  North  entertains  the  same 
feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  peace  can 
be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  South 
laying  down  their  arms  they  will  hasten 
that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands 
of  human  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  property  not  yet  destroyed.  Seriously 
hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be 
settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I 
subscribe  myself,  &c., 

U.  S.  GRANT, 
Lieutenant-General. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  General  Ord's 
command  and  the  Fifth  Corps  reached 
Appomattox  Station  just  as  the  enemy  was 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  break  through 
our  cavalry.  The  infantry  was  at  once 
thrown  in.  Soon  after  a  white  Dag  was 
received,  requesting  a  suspension  of  nos- 
tilities  pending  negotiations  for  a  sur- 
render. Before  reaching  General  Sheri- 
dan's headquarters  1  received  thefollowing 
from  General  Lee: 

April  9,  1865. 

Lieut.  Gen.  U.S.  Grant: 

GENERAL:  I  received  your  note  of  this 
morning  on  the  picket-line,  whither  1  had 
come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely 
what  terras  were  embraced  in  your  pro- 
posal of  yesterday  with  reference  to  the 
surrender  of  this  army.  I  now  ask  an  inter- 
view in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained 
in  your  letter  of  yesterday  for  that  purpose. 

R.  E.  LEE, 

General. 

The  interview  was  held  at  Appomattox 
Court-House,  Virginia  in  the  home  of 
Wilmer  McLean. 

GRANT'S  TERMS 

Appomattox  Court-House.Va.,  April9, 1865 

General  R.  E,  Lee  : 

GENERAL:  In  accordance  with  the  sub- 
stance of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th 
instant,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the 
following  terms,  to  wit:  Rolls  of  all  the 
officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to  be 
designated  by  me,  the  other  to  beretained 
by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may 
designate.  The  officers  to  give  their  in- 
dividual paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  until 
properly  exchanged;  and  each  company  or 
regimental  commander  sign  a  like  parole 
for  the  men  of  their  commands.  Thearms, 
artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked 
and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers 
appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This 
will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the 
officers,  nor  their  private  tiorses  or  bag- 
gage. This  done,  each  officer  and  manwiU 
be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  U.  S.  authority  so  long 
as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws 
in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

Lieutenant-General. 
LEE'S  ACCEPTANCE 
Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
April  9,  1865. 

Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant: 

GENERAL:  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  this  date  containing  the  terms  of  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
as  proposed  by  you.  As  they  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  expressed  in 
your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  they  are 
accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the 
proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations 
into  effect. 

R.  E.  LEE, 

General. 

The  command  of  Major-General  Gibbon, 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  under  Griffin,  and 
Mackenzie's  cavalry  were  designated  to 
remain  at  Appomattox  Court-House  until 
the  paroling  of  the  surrendered  army  was 
completed,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  property.  The  remainder  of  the 
army  immediately  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  BurkeviUe.  General  Lee's  great  in- 
fluence throughout  the  whole  South  caused 
his  example  to  be  followed,  and  to-day 
the  result  is  that  the  armies  lately  under 
his  leadership  are  at  their  homes,  de- 
siring peace  and  quiet,  and  their  arms 
are  in  the  hands  of  our  ordnance  officers. 


LEE'S  REPORT 

During  the  final  year  ofthe  War,  General 
Lee  tried  to  keep  President  Davis  informed 
as  to  the  progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  of 
the  war.  Consequently,  Lee's  report  of  the 
final  campaign  is  fairly  brief  and  only 
covers  the  last  few  days  of  his  army's 
existance.  Attached  to  this  report  when 
it  was  sent  to  the  President  on  April  12, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  military 
orders  in  our  history.  General  Order  No. 
9,  Lee's  eloquent  farewell  to  his  troops. 

Near  Appomattox  Court-House,  Va., 

April  12,  1865 
Mr.  President:  It  is  with  pain  that  I 
announce  to  Your  ExceUency  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The 
operations  which  preceded  this  result  will 
be  reported  in  full.  1  will  therefore  only 
now  state  that,  upon  arriving  at  Amelia 
Court-House  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
with  the  advance  of  the  army,  on  the  re- 
treat from  the  lines  in  front  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  and  not  finding  the  sup- 
plies ordered  to  be  placed  there,  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  were  lost  in  endeavor- 
ing to  collect  in  the  country  subsistence 
for  men  and  horses.  This  delay  was  fatal, 
and  could  not  be  retrieved.  The  troops, 
wearied  by  continual  fighting  and  marching 
for  several  days  and  nights,  obtained 
neither  rest  nor  refreshment;  and  on 
moving,  on  the  5th,  on  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad,  1  found  at  Jeters- 
ville  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  learned  the 
approach  of  his  infantry  and  the  general 
advance  of  his  array  toward  Burkeville. 
This  deprived  us  of  the  use  of  the  rail- 
road, and  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
procure  from  Danville  the  supplies  or- 
dered to  meet  us  at  points  of  our  march. 
Nothing  could  be  obtained  from  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Our  route  to  the  Roanoke 
was  therefore  changed,  and  the  march 
directed  upon  Farmvllle,  where  supplies 
were  ordered  from  Lynchburg.  Thechange 
of  route  threw  the  troops  over  the  roads 
pursued  by  the  artillery  and  wagon  trains 
west  of  the  railroad,  which  impeded  our 
advance  and  embarrassed  our  movements. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th  General  Long- 
street's  corps  reached  Rice's  Station,  on 
the  Lynchburg  railroad.  It  was  followed  by 
the  commands  of  Generals  R.H.Anderson, 
Ewell,  and  Gordon,  with  orders  to  close 
upon  it  as  fast  as  the  progress  of  the 
trains  would  permit  or  as  they  could  be 
directed  on  roads  farther  west.  General 
Anderson,  commanding  Pickett's  and  B.R. 
Johnson's  divisions,  became  disconnected 
with  Mahone's  division,  forming  the  rear 
of  Longstreet.  The  enemy's  cavalrypene- 
trated  the  line  of  march  through  the  in- 
terval thus  left  and  attacked  the  wagon 
train  moving  toward  Farmville.  This 
caused  serious  delay  in  the  march  of  the 
center  and  rear  of  the  column,  and  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  mass  upon  their  flank. 
After  successive  attacks  Anderson's  and 
Swell's  corps  were  captured  or  driven 
from  their  position.  The  latter  general, 
with  both  of  his  division  commanders, 
Kershaw  and  Custis  Lee,  and  his  bri- 
gadiers, were  taken  prisoners.  Gordon, 
who  all  the  morning,  aided  by  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry,  had  checked 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  road 
from  Amelia  Springs  and  protected  the 
trains,  became  exposed  to  his  combined 
assaults  which  he  bravely  resisted  and 
twice  repulsed;  but  the  cavalry  having 
been  withdrawn  to  another  part  of  the 
line  of  marcti,  and  the  enemy  massing 
heavily  on  his  front  and  both  flanks, 
renewed  the  attack  about  6  p.m.,  and 
drove  him  from  the  field  in  much  con- 
fusion. 

The  army  continued  its  march  during 
the  night,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
reorganize  the  divisions  which  had  been 
shattered  by  the  day's  operations;  but  the 
men  being  depressed  by  fatigue  and  hunger, 
many  threw  away  their  arms,  while  others 
followed  the  wagon  trains  and  embarrassed 
their  progress.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
rations  were  issued  to  the  troops  as  they 
passed  Farmville,  but  the  safety  of  the 
trains  requiring  their  removal  upon  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  all  could  not  be 
supplied.  The  army,  reduced  totwocorps, 
under  Longstreet  and  Gordon,  moved 
steadily  on  the  road  to  Appomattox  Court- 
House;  thence  its  march  was  ordered  by 


Campbell  Court-House,  through  Pittsyl- 
vania, toward  Danville.  The  roads  were 
wretched  and  the  progress  slow.  By  great 
efforts  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
Appomattox  Court-House  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th,  and  the  troops  were  halted  for 
rest.  The  march  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
sumed at  1  a.m.  on  the  9th.  Fitz  Lee, 
with  the  cavalry,  supported  by  Gordon, 
was  ordered  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
front,  wheel  to  the  left,  and  cover  the 
passage  of  the  trains;  while  Longstreet, 
who  from  Rice's  Station  had  formed  the 
r'-'iu  guard,  should  close  up  and  hold  the 
position,  Twobattalionsofartilleryandthe 
ammunition  wagons  were  directed  to  ac- 
compsjiy  the  army,  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  wagons  to  move  toward  Lynch- 
burg. In  the  early  part  of  the  night  tde 
enemy  attacked  Walker's  artillery  train 
near  Appomattox  Station,  on  the  Lynch- 
burg railroad,  and  were  repelled.  Shortly 
afterward  their  cavalry  dashed  toward  the 
Court-House,  till  halted  by  our  line.  During 
the  night  there  were  indications  of  alarge 
force  massing  on  our  left  and  front.  Fitz 
Lee  was  directed  to ascertainits strength, 
and  to  suspend  his  advance  till  daylight 
if  necessary.  About  5  a.m.  on  the  9th, 
with  Gordon  on  his  left,  he  movedforward 
and  opened  the  way.  A  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy  was  discovered  opposite  Gordon's 
right,  which,  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Appomattox  Court-House,  drove  back  the 
left  of  the  cavalry  and  threatened  to  cut 
off  Gordon  from  Longstreet,  his  cavalry 
at  the  same  time  threatening  to  envelop 
his  left  flank.  Gordon  withdrew  across 
the  Appomattox  River,  and  the  cavalry 
advanced  on  the  Lynchburg  road  and 
became  separated  from  the  army. 

Learning  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
lines,  where  1  had  gone  under  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  General  Grant  to 
learn  definitely  the  terms  he  proposed  in 
a  communication  received  from  hira  on 
the  8th,  in  the  event  of  the  surrender  of 
the  army,  I  requested  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  until  these  terms  could  be 
arranged.  In  the  interview  whichoccurred 
with  General  Grant  in  compliance  with 
my  request,  terms  having  been  agreed  on, 
I  surrendered  that  portion  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  which  was  on  the  field, 
with  its  arms,  artillery,  and  wagon  trains, 
the  officers  and  men  to  be  paroled,  re- 
taining their  side-arms  and  private  ef- 
fects. I  deemed  this  course  the  best  under 
all  the  circumstances  by  which  we  were 
surrounded.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  ordnance 
officers,  there  were  7,  892  organized 
infantry  with  arms,  with  an  average  of 


seventy-five  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man.  The  artillery,  though  reduced  to 
sixty-three  pieces,  with  ninety-three 
rounds  of  ammunition,  was  sufficient. 
These  comprised  all  the  supplies  of  ord- 
nance that  could  be  relied  on  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  accurate 
report  of  the  cavalry,  but  believe  it  did 
not  exceed  2,100  effective  men.  The  enemy 
were  more  than  five  times  our  numbers. 
If  we  could  have  forced  our  way  one  day 
longer  it  would  have  been  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  at  its  end  I  did  not 
see  how  a  surrender  could  have  been 
avoided.  We  had  no  subsistence  for  man 
or  horse,  and  it  could  not  be  gathered  in 
the  country.  The  supplies  ordered  to 
Pamplin's  Station  from  Lynchburg  could 
not  reach  us,  and  the  men,  deprived  of 
food  and  sleep  for  many  days,  were 
worn  out  and  exhausted. 

With  great  respect, 

your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEE, 

General. 
His  Excellency  JEFFERSON  DAVIS: 

ADDENDA 
Hdqrs.  Army  Of  Northern  Virginia, 
April  10,  1865 

General  Orders, 
No.  9. 

After  four  years  of  arduous  service, 
marked  by  unsurpassed  courage andford- 
tude,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming 
numbers  and  resources.  I  need  not  tell  the 
brave  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought 
battles,  who  have  remained  steadfast  to 
the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  the 
result  from  no  distrust  of  them.  But, 
feeling  that  valor  and  devotion  could  ac- 
complish nothing  that  could  compensate 
for  the  loss  that  must  have  attended  the 
continuance  of  the  contest,  I  determined 
to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those 
whose  past  services  have  endeared  them 
to  their  countrymen. 

By  the  terms  of  tlie  agreement  officers 
and  men  can  return  to  their  homes  and 
remain  until  exchanged.  You  will  take 
with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds 
from  the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully 
performed;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a 
merciful  God  will  extend  to  you  his  bles- 
sing and  protection. 

With  an  increasing  admiration  of  your 
constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country, 
and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your 
kind  and  generous  considerations  for  my- 
self, I  bid  you  all  an  affectionatefarewell. 

R.  E.  Lee, 
General. 


General*  Robert  E.  Lee 
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Section  B 

The  End  Of  A  Tragic  Struggle 


The  Guillaume  Painting 

A  Visit  To  Appomattox  Historical  Park 

by:     DUANE  B.  SCHROCK 


In  this  village,  on  April  9,  1865,  General 
Lee  surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  to  General  Grant.  Louis  Guil- 
laume, a  French  artist,  portrayed  the 
meeting  which  took  place  between  the  two 
generals.  They  are  shown  here  discussing 
the  terms  of  surrender.  The  terms  in 
brief,  pointed  out  that  the  Confederate 
soldier  must  give  his  word  not  to  fight 
against  the  United  States  Government 
again.  The  officers  could  keep  their  side- 
arms,  horses,  and  personal  baggage.  After 
General  Lee  read  the  terms,  he  had  one 
question.  Could  the  enlisted  man  take  his 
horse  with  him?  At  first  General  Grant 
said,  "No,  the  terms  do  not  permit  that," 
but  changed  his  mind  when  he  found  out 
that  the  soldiers  had  furnished  their  own 
animals.  He  did  not  change  the  written 
terms,  but  he  informed  the  officers  in 
charge  of  paroling  the  army  toallow those 
who  claimed  to  own  a  horse  or  mule  to 
take  it  home  to  help  with  the  farming.  Gen. 


Lee  was  pleased,  and  stated  that  it  would 
tiave  a  very  happy  effect  upon  his  men. 

ARTIST  TAKES  LIBERTIES 

I  may  point  out  that  the  artist  took  a 
few  liberties;  the  more  noticeable,  that  of 
placing  the  two  generals  at  the  same  table. 
Gen.  Lee  was  at  the  marble-top  table  and 
Gen.  Grant  at  the  small  oval-top  table. 
Also  Gen.  Grant  had  come  to  the  meeting 
in  a  private's  mud-spattered  uniform 
rather  than  delay  the  meeting.  Here  he  is 
shown  in  a  clean  officer's  uniform.  Some 
of  you  may  have  already  noticed  the  four 
stars  on  Grant's  shoulder  straps.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  he  was  only  a  Lt. 
Gen.,  but  in  1866,  he  was  made  the  first 
four-star  general,  so  the  artist  may  not 
have  been  aware  of  that.  With  the  two 
generals,we  have  iheir  secretaries,  Col. 
Charles  Marshall  to  the  far  left,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justice 
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John  Marshall,  and  also  the  only  other 
Confederate  officer  in  the  parlor  during 
the  meeting.  Standing  next  to  him  is  Col. 
Ely  Parker,  a  full-blooded  Seneca  Indian. 
He  was  the  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Six 
Nations.  Others  of  Grant's  staff  are  in  the 
bacl^round. 

Many  questions  are  asked,  but  a  few  of 
the  most  common  are:  Why  did  General 
Lee  come  to  Appomattox?  What  were  his 
plans  when  he  left  Richmond?  What  were 
the  tactics  of  Grant  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia?  And,  why  did 
the  meeting  take  place  in  the  McLean 
House?  I  will  answer  these  questions  for 
you,  but  first  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
village. 

CLOVER  HILL  TAVERN 

In  1619,  Alexander  Patteson  built  the 
Clover  Hill  Tavern.  That  also  served  as 
his  home  and  headquarters  for  the  Rich- 
IB 


mond  and  Lynchburg  Stage  Line.  Since  he 
had  eight  children,  he  was  not  able  to 
accomodate  many  passengers,  so  he  built, 
a  year  later,  out  back,  the  Kitchen  and 
Guest  House. 

APPOMATTOX  COUNTY  FORMED 

For  many  years  this  was  just  a  stage  stop 
but  the  farmers  and  lawyers  in  this  com- 
munity were  not  pleased  with  having  to  go 
so  far  on  court  days;  they  wanted  to  have 
a  court  house  of  their  own,  Finallyinl845 
tlieir  request  was  granted,  and  this  county 
was  formed  from  the  counties  of  Bucking- 
ham, Campbell,  Charlotte,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward. In  1846  the  court  house  building  was 
constructed  and  around  that  grew  the  very 
small  village  of  Appomattox  Court  House. 
Often  that  name  is  confusing.  In  Virginia, 
frequently  the  county  seat  is  called  a 
Court  House.  History  books  usually  donot 
clarify  the  name,  and  many  come  to  the 


park  wanting  to  see  the  courthouse  here, 
where  Lee  and  Grant  met. 

LEWIS  D.  ISBELL  HOUSE 
During  the  Civil  War,  Lewis  D.  Isbell, 
the  Commonwealth  Attorney  for  j^po- 
mattox  County,  lived  in  the  large  white 
frame  house.  This  dates  back  to  1848 
when  it  was  constructed  for  Henry  F. 
Bocock,  the  second  Clerk  of  the  County. 
George  T.  Peers,  who  was  the  next  Clerk 
of  the  County,  an  office  he  held  for  over 
forty  years,  lived  in  the  house  next  to  the 
stage  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  viUage. 
No  county  seat  was  complete  without  a 
jail;  this  one  is  open;  you  may  go  in  and 
out  as  you  wish. 

JOHN  WOODSON,  LAWYER 
Although  there  were  several  lawoffices 
here;  only  one  is  left.  John  Woodson  was 
a  farmer  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  so  usually 
he  practiced  law  on  court  days  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  time  on  his  £arm. 

GENERAL  STORE 

In  the  General  Store,  just  next  to  the 
law  office,  you  will  find  many  things  dis- 
played which  could  have  been  purchased 
during  that  period. 


McLEAN  HOUSE 

Up  the  stage  road  you  will  see  our 
main  exhibit,  the  McLean  House.  It  is 
furnished,  and  you  may  go  inside. 

We'll  leave  the  story  of  the  village  and 
turn  our  attention  back  to  the  historical 
events. 

SEIGE  OF  PETERSBURG 

For  three  years  the  war  had  been 
going  on;  some  victories  for  the  North, 
some  for  the  South,  hi  the  East  it  had 
become  more  or  less  a  stalemate.  Then 
in  March  of  1864,  General  U.  S.  Grant 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
Union  Armies.  He  was  aggressive  and 
tenacious,  just  like  a  bulldog,  unlike 
many  of  the  other  Union  Commanders. 
That  characteristic  of  Grant  is  pointed 
out  very  vividly  as  he  is  in  pursuit  of 
the  Army  of  Nortliern  Virginia.  Most  of 
the  Union  Commanders  were  interested 
mainly  in  the  taking  of  Richmond,  but 
not  Grant!  He  knew  that  as  long  as  Lee's 
Army  was  alive,  the  Confederacy  would 
live.  So,  his  object  was  to  destroy  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Gen.  Lee 
took  a  stand  in  the  Wilderness  and  defeated 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  just  two 
days  later  at  Spotsylvania  they  were 
engaged  in  battle  again.  Grant  realized 
that  he  would  not  win  by  retreating  to 
Washington.  Following  these  two  deadly 
battles,  we  have  North  Anna  and  Cold 
Harbor.  As  the  armies  drew  nearer  to 
Richmond,  Lee  was  forced  to  go  on  the 
defensive,  in  trenches.  Grant  soon  realized 
that  he  could  not  drive  the  Confederate 
soldiers  from  the  trenches;  but  perh^s 
he  could  force  them  out.  Three  railroads 
led  into  Petersburg,  just  twenty-three 
miles  from  Richmond.  This  was  the  route 
most  of  the  supplies  came  in  on.  Near 
the  end  of  the  nine  and  one-half  month 
seige.  Grant  had  lengthened  his  line  to 
about  forty  miles.  As  he  partially  en- 
circled Richmond  and  Petersburg,  he 
knocked  out  the  railroads.  The  last  one, 
the  Southside,  near  Five  Forks  was  broken 
April  second,  and  Lee  realized  that  he 
was  forced  to  leave  because  he  could  not 
get  supplies  to  his  men. 

LEE  EVACUATES  PETERSBURG 


General  Lee  gave  the  orders  to  leave 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  to  meet  at 
Amelia  Court  House.  He  then  planned  to 
go  diagonally  on  to  Danville,  and  continue 
into  North  Carolina  to  join  forces  with  Gen. 
Johnston.  Joimston  was  engaged  in  battle 
with  Sherman;  Lee  believed  that  he  and 
Johnston  together  could  destroy  Sherman, 
then  come  back  and  crush  Grant.  When 
Lee  got  to  Amelia  Court  House  though, 
things  began  to  look  hopeless;  expected 
rations  were  not  there.  Lee  sent  some 
men  with  wagons  into  the  countryside  to 
gather  up  food  from  the  farmers.  At 


nigiit  time,  the  wagons  came  rattling 
back,  most  of  them  empty.  The  farmers 
had  very  little  food  left!  That  not  only 
proved  to  be  a  wasted  day,  but  a  very  ex- 
pensive delay;  it  enabled  the  Union  cavalry 
to  get  ahead  of  them  and  block  the  way  at 
JetersviUe.  General  Lee,  not  wishing  to 
fight  until  he  joined  Johnston,  decided  to 
swing  around  to  the  west.  His  men  were 
famished,  nearly  two  dayswithoutadecent 
meal;  living  mainly  off  parched  corn,  corn 
which  had  been  intended  for  the  horses 
and  mules.  Supplies  liad  been  sent  by  rail 
into  Farmville;  so,  he  headed  in  that 
direction,  keeping  his  soldiers  close  to- 
gether in  order  to  ward  off  an  attack.  At 
Sayler's  Creek,  the  Confederate  Army 
became  separated;  the  Union  Cavalry 
which  was  pressing  near,  noticed  that  and 
came  charging  in.  As  a  result  of  that 
battle  8,000  Confederate  soldiers  were 
taken  captive;  8,000,  the  largest  ever 
taken  witliout  terms  in  the  history  of  our 
country!  That  was  a  severe  blow  to  Lee; 
yet  on  the  other  hand  we  see  how  with 
dogged  persistence.  Grant  is  realizing 
his  goal. 

FED  AT  FARMVILLE 

As  the  Confederate  soldiers  entered 
Farmville,  they  began  to  draw  their 
rations,  but  before  all  of  them  could  get 
supplies,  fighting  broke  out.  Not  wanting 


THE  McLEAN  HOUSE 

to  lose  this  food,  the  boxcars  were  closed 
and  the  train  was  sent  about  fifteen  miles 
out  of  town.  Then  Gen.  Lee  sent  a  mes- 
senger into  Lynchburg  to  arrange  to  have 
rations  awaiting  them  at  Appomattox 
Station.  He  hoped  that  with  supplies  at 
two  places  he  could  get  to  at  least  one  of 
them.  He  by-passed  the  train  which  had 
been  sent  out  of  FarmviUe,  and  on  the 
evaiing  of  the  ei^th,  some  of  the  soldiers 
went  into  Appomattox  Station  to  get  that 
much  needed  food,  buttheretheycameinto 
contact  with  General  Custer.  You  may  be 
more  familiar  with  him  in  connection  with 
the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn.  Here  he  was 
more  successful;  after  fighting  for  several 
hours,  he  captured  four  trains  of  supplies; 
so,  another  night  many  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  had  to  go  to  bed  with  an  empty 
stomach. 

CAMP  FIRES  AROUSE  SUSPICION 

That  night,  April  8,  General  Leehadhis 
headquarters  just  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
northeast  of  the  village.  He  and  his  staff 
noticed  the  twinkling  of  campfires  on  the 
ridges  to  the  west.  The  one  big  question 
was,  who  built  the  fires,  the  Union  cavalry 
or  infantry?  General  Lee  stated  that  he  did 
not  see  how  the  Union  infantry  could  be 
ahead  of  them;  so,  at  that  last  council  of 
war,  they  made  plans  that,  very  early  the 
next  morning  they  would  continue  on  to  the 
west. 


According  to  Col.  Marshall,  Lee's  sece- 
tary,  the  breaking  of  camp  took  place  be- 
fore three  in  the  morning.  It  was  very 
simple  as  most  of  the  men  had  only  to  put 
on  their  hat;  they  had  very  few  blankets 
or  tents;  very  little  cooking  equipment; 
most  of  the  things  had  been  discarded  be- 
cause of  their  wearied  and  famished 
condition.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  Staff 
Officers  breakfast,  "One  man  found  a  tin 
can,  another  a  little  bit  of  corn  meal,  then 
each  man  according  to  rank  and  seniority, 
made  a  little  corn  gruel  and  kept  the  can 
until  it  was  cool  enough  to  drink,"  He 
made  mention  that  Gen.  Lee  had  "no  such 
refreshments,"  That  was  their  last  meal 
in  the  Confederacy.  Then  the  troops  came 
into  the  village  by  way  of  the  stage  road. 
When  they  got  a  short  ways  beyond  the 
McLean  House,  they  spread  out  into  the 
nearby  fields.  In  the  early  morning  light, 
and  fog,  they  could  dimly  make  out  the 
silhouette  of  tlie  Union  cavalry.  As  they 
encountered  them,  they  fought;  in  fighting 
a  little  more  than  an  hour,  they  broke 
through  and  with  that  came  hope.  Hope  of 
joining  Johnston;  hope  of  getting  out  where 
there  was  food.  They  began  to  yell  and 
holler.  Soon  though,  all  was  quiet;  before 
them  on  the  stage  road  was  a  whole 
mass  of  Union  infantry.  The  Union  in- 
fantry was  ahead.  General  Ord,  who  had 
the  Army  of  the  James,  had  brought  his 
men  on  a  thirty  mile  forced  march  during 
the  night.  They  were  traveling  light,  no 


As  the  Confederate  soldiers  charged  up  the  hill  trying  to  break 
through  to  the  west,  they  encountered  the  Union  cavalry  in  this  area. 
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General  R.E.  Lee  was  sitting  by  the  marble  top  table,  and  General 
U.S.  Grant  by  the  spool  leg  table. 


spare  rations,  but  General  Ord  had  told 
them  that  when  they  got  to  Appomattox 
Station  they  would  have  some  food; 
remember  that  which  Custer  had  taken 
from  the  confederate  army?  By  the  time 
they  got  there,  they  were  more  tired  than 
hungry,  so  theyfloppeddownforanap.  Aft- 
er sleeping  for  only  a  few  hours,  they 
awakened  and  began  building  fires  to  pre- 
pare breakfast.  Word  came  then  that 
Sheridan's  cavalry  was  in  need  of  help; 
without  breakfast  the  Union  infantry  came 
on  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  infantry  under 
Gen.  John  B.Gordon, and tliecavalryunder 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Union  infantry,  the  fighting  became  hot  and 
furious.  After  several  more  hours  of  fight- 
ing. Gen.  Lee  sent  word  to  see  how  his 
men  were  faring.  Gen.  Gordon  replied 
that  he  had  fought  his  corps  to  a  frazzle 
and  unless  he  was  heavily  supported,  he 
could  not  liold  out. 

LEE'S  TROOPS  SURROUNDED 

General  Lee  had  no  one  to  send  with  sup- 
port; Longstreet  was  fighting  to  the  east; 
he  couldn't  break  through  to  the  west;  he 
knew  then  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  see  Grant.  Flags  of  truce  were 
sent  out  and  Col.  Marshall  was  sent  into 
the  village  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  place.  He  met  Wilmer  McLean, 
who,  after  the  battle,  was  walking  through 
the  village.  Marshall  told  Mr.  McLean  his 
mission.  He  was  shown  first  a  building 
which  was  very  poorlyfurnished  and  asked 
if  there  was  not  a  better  place  in  which 


the  two  generals  could  meet.  It  was  Sunday, 
the  court  house  building  was  closed;  so, 
he  showed  Col,  Marshall  his  own  parlor 
which  proved  very  suitable.  Then  Mar- 
shall sent  for  Lee  who  was  waiting  just 
east  of  the  village. 

Wilmer  McLean  at  one  time  had  been 
a  merchant  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  just  a 
short  way  from  Washington,  D.C.  Then  he 
met  and  married  a  weathy  widow  who  had 
the  large  plantation,  Yorkshire,  at  Manas- 
sas. He  became  a  "gentleman  farmer" 
and  enjoyed  life  there  until  the  armies  of 
the  North  and  South  movedacross  his  plan- 
tation in  battle.  After  the  First  Battle  of 
Manassas,  or  Bull  Run,  he  and  his  wife 
talked  about  moving,  thinking  that  a  lot 
of  fighting  would  go  on  that  close  to  Wash- 
ington. For  some  reason,  they  didn't  move. 
Just  over  a  year  later  the  same  armies 
moved  across  his  fields  again;  that  prov- 
ed too  much.  TheMcLeansleflthetheater 
of  war  and  came  to  this  quiet  and  peaceful 
village.  Can  you  imagine  their  thoughts 
when  on  the  evening  of  theeighththey  saw 
the  armies  coming? 

THE  McLean  house 

McLean,  his  wile,  and  five  children  en- 
joyed this  fine  home  which  was  well  fur- 
nished. The  parlor,  to  the  left  of  the  front 
door,  was  used  only  for  special  occasions; 
so,  the  master  bedroom  across  the  hall 
served  also  as  a  livingroom.  The  children 
slept  in  the  two  bedrooms  upstairs.  The 
diningroom  and  warming  kitchen  are 
downstairs.  The  food  was  prepared  in  the 


outside  kitchen,  and  kept  warm  in  the 
warming  kitchen  next  to  the  dining  room. 
That  way  "seconds"  were  close  by  if  you 
wanted  them. 

The  tables  and  chairs  which  the  two 
generals  used,  and  the  secretary  bookcase 
are  reproductions.The  original  marble-top 
table  is  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
Museum,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
tias  the  other  four  pieces.  The  design  for 
the  carpet  on  the  parlor  floor  has  been  re- 
produced from  the  Guillaume  Painting. 
The  horsehair  sofa  was  in  the  parlor  dur- 
ing the  meeting;  we  were  fortunate  to  get 
that  back  as  the  other  furniture  in  the 
parlor  and  throughout  the  house  has  been 
gathered  in  from  other  homes. 

GENERALS  MEET 

Gen.  Lee,  who  had  t}een  waiting  just  east 
of  the  village,  arrived  at  the  parlor  first 
and  sat  by  the  marble-top  table.  Thirtj 
minutes  passed  before  Gen.  Grantarrived 
in  the  village.  Upon  learning  that  Gen. 
Lee  was  in  the  McLean  House,  he  went  in. 
After  shaking  hands,  they  talked  about  old 
army  days  when  they  had  fought  together 
in  the  Mexican  War.  Following  their  con- 
versation. Gen.  Grant,  sitting  at  the  small 
oval-top  table,  drafted  the  terms  of  sur- 
render. From  ttiis  meeting  came  the  re- 
union of  North  and  South.  "One  nation, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all." 


General  Grant  rode  down  the  stage  road  into  the  village  from  the 
west  to  meet  with  General  Lee. 


Annotated 

Appomattox 
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1.  Freeman,  D.S.  R.  E.  Lee.  Vol.  4, 
1934.  Excellent  study  on  the  Confederate 
Commander-in-Chief  in  his  role  at 
Appomattox. 

2.  Davis,  B.  To  Appomattox  ■  Nine 
April  Days,  1865.  1959.  Flowing  narrative 
of  first  hand  accounts  from  numerous 
diaries,  reminscences,  and  regimental 
histories  dealing  with  the  retreat  from 
Petersburg. 

3.  Rodick,  B.  Appomattox:  The  Last 
Campaign,  1965.  Based  on  the  same  style 
as  Davis"  book;  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  for  a  broader  outlook. 

1.  Alexander,  E.  P.  Military  Memoirs  of 
a  Confederate,  1907.  Personal  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  which  carry  much 
weight  on  the  Appomattox  story. 

2.  Chamberlain,  J.  L.  The  Passing  of 
the  Armies.  1915.  Memoirs  of  the  Union 
general  who  received  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  arms  and  flags  on  April  12th. 

3.  Gordon.  J.  B.  Reminiscences  of  the 
Civil  War,  1903.  This  book  was  written 
many  years  after  the  war  and  therefore 
must  be  read  with  caution. 

4.  Grant.  U.  S.  Personal  Memoirs  of  U. 
S.  Grant,  Vol.  2,  1886.  Union  Army 
Commanders  reflections  on  his  role  in  the 
war  and  at  Appomattox. 

5.  Humphreys.  A.  A.  Virginia  Cam- 
paign of  1864-65,  1883.  Information  on  the 
role  of  the  II  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  Appomattox  Campaign. 

6.  Longstreet.  J.  From  Manassas  to 
Appomattox,  1896.  Written  late  in  life  by 
the  commander  of  the  combined  I  and  III 
Corps  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

7.  Maurice.  F.  An  Aide-De-Camp  of 
Lee.  1925.  Author  used  papers  written  by 
Col.  Charles  Marshall.  Lee's  secretary,  in 
writing  this.  Marshall  was  the  only  other 
witness  of  the  Confederate  Army  with 
Lee  in  the  McLean  House  during  the 
surrender. 

8.  McCarthy.  C.  Detailed  Minutiae  of 
Soldier  Life  io  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  1882.  Chapter  entitled  "The 
Road  to  Appomattox"  gives  a  representa- 
tion of  the  hardships  of  the  Confederate 
soldier  on  the  retreat.  McCarthy  was  in 
the  Richmond  Howitzers. 

9.  Nash  Bros.  Five  Points  in  the  Record 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Great  War  of 
186M865,  1905.  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  to  prove  that 
N.C.  troops  played  a  large  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Appomattox.  Considerable 
worthwhile  material. 

10.  Porter.  H.  Campaigning  with  Grant, 
1897.  Written  by  one  of  the  Union 
generals  with  Grant  in  the  McLean  House, 
his  account  of  the  surrender  is  completely 
unreliable. 
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11.  Schaff,  M.  The  Sunset  of  the 
Confederacy,  1912.  A  very  easy  reading 
and  informative  account  of  the  Appomat- 
tox Campaign  written  by  a  Union  soldier 
on  the  Confederate  Army.  Contains  much 
information  not  found  elsewhere. 

12.  Taylor,  W.  H.  Four  Years  with 
General  Lee.  1877.  An  account  of  an 
Adjutant -general  in  the  Confederate 
Army  and  his  personal  associations  with 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Very  little  on 
Appomattox. 

13.  Tremain,  H.  E.  The  Last  Hours  of 
Sheridan's  Cavalry.  1904.  Full  account  of 
the  Union  Cavalry  in  the  Appomattox 
Campaign.  Slightly  slanted  in  favor  of 
Sheridan  and  his  men. 

14.  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation 
of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies.  1894.  Series  1.  Vol. 
XLVl,  Part  1-3.  An  invaluable  document 
for  research,  it  contains  the  official 
reports  of  mostly  Union  but  some 
Confederate  officers.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  reports 
were  written  with  a  favorable  slant 
towards  the  commands,  and  in  the  case  of 
specific  locations  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  officers  did  not  know 
exactly  where  they  were. 

15.  Wise,  J,C-  The  Long  Arm  of  Lee, 
1915.  Information  on  the  rote  of  the 
Confederate  Artillery  in  the  Appomattox 
Campaign.  Very  valuable  in  this  aspect. 

16.  The  Confederate  Veteran.  Periodi- 
cals of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 
These  contain  many  articles  pertaining 
to  Appomattox  but  should  be  used  with 
caution  because  sometimes  they  are 
lacking  in  accuracy  due  to  the  failing 
memories  of  the  authors. 

The  three  studies  listed  below  were 
done  especially  for  the  National  Park 
Service  at  Appomattox  and  can  be 
obtained  from:  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service,  5285  Port  Royal  Road, 
Springfield,  Virginia  22151.  The  cost  is 
$3.00  each. 

All  were  done  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Cauble, 
Research  Historian,  Lynchburg,  Va.  - 

1.  The  Proceedings  Connected  with  the 
Surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  AprU  1865.  «PB-191,671 

2.  The  Biography  of  Wilmer  McLean  - 
Appomattox  Court  House.  BPB- 191,398 

3.  The  Battle  of  Appomattox  Station, 
April  8,  1865,  and  the  Battle  of 
Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1865. 
A  Narrative  study  of  troop  movements. 

«PB-  212. 684. 


The  Button  Problem 


Among  the  many  problems  confronting 
Confederate  veterans  after  the  war,  that 
of  the  common  button  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  solve. 

A  military  occupation  order  prohibited 
them  from  wearing  Confederate  uniform 
buttons.  It  was  a  very  irritating  order 
since  replacement  buttons'  were  scarce. 
During  the  war,  the  Confederacy  had 
already  been  reduced  to  using  a  number  of 
makeshift  items  including  wooden  buttons 
and  thorns. 

However,  a  clause  in  the  order  allowed 
military  buttons  to  be  covered  with  cloth 
if  plain  buttons  were  not  available.  A 
Richmond  woman  wrote  that  the  ladies 
there  "looked  up  all  the  bits  of  crepe  and 
bombazine  they  had,  and  next  morning 
their  men  appeared  on  the  streets  with 
buttons  in  mourning!" 

Returning  soldiers,  ignorant  of  such  an 
order's  existence,  often  had  their  buttons 
cut  off  or  were  taken  before  the  provost  to 
answer  for  their  crime.  One  state 
legislature  even  discussed  imposing  a  fine 
upon  men  found  wearing  their  old 
uniforms,  sometimes  the  only  clothes  they 
owned. 

Such  were  the  times  when  the  common 
button  was  a  precious  item  to  have. 


Union  soldiers  in  front  of  the  Court  House  shortly  after  the  surrender.  The  heart  ot 
soldier's  hat  designates  the  24th  Army  Corp,  of  which  the  188th  Pa.  was  part. 

After  the  War 

UNION  TROOPS  AT  APPOMATTOX  C.  H. 


by  Chris  Calkins 
With  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  on  April  9,  1865.  the 
fighting  part  of  the  war  was  over  for  most 
of  Grant's  Union  Army.  Whereas  Lee's 
men.  upon  parole,  were  free  to  go  home, 
the  Federal  regiments  still  had  some  time 
to  wait  before  their  final  mustering  out. 
In  the  days  between  April  13th  and  May 
23rd,  most  of  these  regiments  spent  their 
time  leisurely  making  their  way  to 
Washington  D.C.  for  the  Grand  Review 
held  on  the  23-24th.  Soon  after,  the 
volunteer  army  was  mustered  out  of 
service  and  returned  home.  Some 
regiments  though,  were  kept  on  active 
duty  to  act  as  military  provost  guards  for 
the  ex-  Confederate  states  until  they  had 
re-established  their  governments. 

The  main  body  of  the  Union  Army  had 
practically  cleared  the  area  of  Appomat- 
tox Court  House  within  a  month  after  the 
surrender.  Those  units  which  stayed 
longer  in  the  area  than  others  were 
detailed  to  clear  up  the  arms  and 
implements  left  by  the  Confederate  Army 
after  the  surrender.  After  they  departed, 


PAROLE 


Parole  derives  from  the  French  parole 
d'honneur,  and  is  a  pledge  or  oath  under 
which  a  prisoner  of  war  is  released  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  again 
bear  arms  until  exchanged.  The  following 
instructions  from  Winfield  Scott  to 
McClellan  at  Beverly,  W.  Va.,  on  14  July 
"61  will  illustrate  the  normal  wording  of 
such  a  pledge:  "Discharge  all  your 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  grade  of 
commissioned  officer  who  shall  willingly 
take  and  subscribe  a  general  oath  in  these 
terms:  'I  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  not 
take  up  arms  against  the  United  States  or 
serve  in  any  military  capacity  whatsoever 
against  them  until  regularly  discharged 
according  to  the  usages  of  war  from  this 
obligation  :i.e.,  until  exchanged).'  " 
Officers  took  a  similar  oath  which  included 
the  phrase  "we  pledge  our  words  of  honor 
as  officers  and  gentlemen." 


it  was  necessary  to  send  Federal  units  to 
each  county  for  guard  and  provost  duty. 
The  first  unit  sent  to  Appomattox  County 
for  this  purpose  was  the  21st  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry,  Company's  G  &  M.  They 
stayed  in  the  area  from  the  early  part  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June.  They  were 
sent  here  because  of  trouble  arising  in  the 
county  from  unfair  and  unjust  seizure  and 
distribution  of  abandoned  property.  Such 
property  included  horses,  mules,  wagons, 
leather,  and  some  wool  and  cotton.  Bands 
of  local  armed  men  were  stealing  the 
spoils  of  Lee's  Army  and  government 
supplies  still  located  in  the  area.  The 
problem  got  so  out  of  hand  that  Major 
General  H.  W.  Halleck  U.S.A.,  stationed 
near  Lynchburg,  sent  in  the  cavalry. 

After  the  21st  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
left,  a  company  of  Union  Infantry  was  sent 
to  relieve  it.  Company  D,  188th 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  served  as  provost 
in  Appomattox  C.H.  from  August  1st  to 
December  9,  1865.  The  188th  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  I. 


Given  who  had  five  companies  of  his 
regiment  stationed  at  Danville,  Virginia, 
and  the  other  five  sent  out  into  different 
area  counties.  Not  much  is  known  about 
Company  D's  stay  in  the  village  except 
that  it  totaled  sixty  men.  was  comprised 
of  farmers  and  laborers,  and  had  one 
death  from  sickness  during  the  period.  It 
was  noted  on  September  20,  1865,  that 
two  Sergeants  and  three  privates  were  on 
duty  in  the  Freedman's  Bureau  Office  in 
the  court  house.  The  company  rejoined  its 
regiment  on  December  16th  when  it  was 
ordered  to  assemble  at  City  Point,  Va., 
where  it  was  mustered  out  of  service.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  Union  occupation  in 
Appomattox  County.  A  little  sidelight  to 
show  that  at  least  one  area  Southern  Belle 
had  "reconstructed"  herself  after  the 
surrender  occurred  when  Miss  Ellen 
Bryant,  living  just  outside  the  village, 
married  Corporal  David  Cole,  Co.  D, 
188th  Pa.  Inf.,  shortly  after  his  stay  began 
here  during  post  war  occupation. 


"The  Battle  of  Appomattox  Station —1865'' 


by  Chris  Calkins 

On  the  morning  of  April  8,  1865,  Union 
cavalry  commanded  by  General  Phil 
Sheridan  learned  that  three  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee's  ration  trains  were  waiting 
at  Appomattox  Station  for  the  retreating 
Confederate  Army.  With  the  troopers  of 
General  Georee  Custer  in  the  van.  the 
cavalry  rode  the  28  miles  from  Prospect 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  station  about  4 
p.m.  Charging  the  station,  they  quickly 
scattered  the  Confederate  guard  thus 
capturing  the  trains.  With  the  loss  of 
these  trains,  carrying  badly  needed 
commissary  supplies  for  Lee's  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  railroad  service  in  the 
Confederacy  virtually  came  to  an  end. 

The  captured  trains  were  dispatched 
towards  Farmville  and  the  Union  cavalry 
departed  in  a  north-westward  direction 
from  the  station. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
capture  of  the  trains,  the  advance  element 
of  Lee's  retreating  army  approached  the 
intersection  of  the  Appomattox  Station 
Rd.  (U.S.  460),  Red  Oak  Rd.  (Va.  26),  and 
the  Lynchburg  Stage  Road  (Va.  24). 
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Under  command  of  General  R,  Lindsay 
Walker,  C.S.A.,  it  consisted  of  about  100 
pieces  of  artillery,  several  hundred 
baggage  wagons,  and  a  number  of 
ambulances.  It  had  been  briefly  encamped 
in  the  area  of  the  intersection  of  the  roads 
when  Custer's  men  came  upon  it.  The 
Union  cavalry,  sending  charge  after 
charge  against  Walker's  hastily  drawn 
lines,  finally  broke  through  around  9  a.m. 
scattering  some  of  the  Confederates 
toward  Lynchburg  and  the  others  toward 
Red  Oak  Church.  Following  this  action,  in 
which  the  Union  forces  captured  nearly  25 
pieces  of  artilleryj  General  Sheridan  set 
up  headquarters  in  a  small  house  just 
south  of  the  station. 

While  the  military  engagement  of 
Appomattox  Station  was  not  large  in 
comparison  to  others  during  the  Civil 
War.  it  nevertheless  was  a  decisive  factor 
in  that  it  helped  deliver  one  of  the  final 
blows  to  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
The  next  day.  Palm  Sunday.  April  9, 1865, 
Generals  Lee  and  Grant  met  in  the  home 
of  Wilmer  McLean,  two  miles  to  the  east 
in  the  small  village  of  Appomattox  Court 
House. 


Cburtoy  u.  S.  War  Dept  From  NsUonal  Ar(Mv« 


This  photograph  of  High  Bridge  wos  mode  o  few  weeks  ofter  the  battle.  Repairs  are  being  made  K>  fhe  sections  which  the 
retreoting  Confederates  burned;  tliis  view  is  loolting  toward  the  Farmvillc  side. 


The  Fortifications  At  High  Bridge 


When  the  first  High  Bridge  was  built  by 
the  Southside  Railroad  across  the  Appo- 
mattox River  near  Farmville  in  1852,  Chief 
Engineer  C.  0.  Sanford  described  it  this 
way:  "There  have  higher  bridges  not  so 
long  and  longer  bridges  not  so  high,  but 
taking  the  height  and  length  together  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  largest  bridge  in  the 
world." 

However  that  may  be,  it  certainly  was 
the  most  important  bridge  the  world  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  what  was  left 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  April 
7,  1865.  It  was,  he  thought,  not  only  a  means 
of  getting  his  menacross  the  river  to  safe- 
ty, but  its  destruction  would  give  him  at 
least  a  day's  respite  from  the  pursuing 
Federals.  The  time  saved  might  see  Lee 
safely  to  Danville  and  a  junction  with  Gen- 
eral Joe  Johnston's  army.  This  had  been 
the  objective  ever  since  the  Petersburg- 
Richmond  defense  perimeter  was  aban- 
doned April  2. 

So  important  to  the  Confederate  lines  of 
supply  was  the  bridge  that  powerful  de- 
fenses were  laid  up  next  to  it,  probably 
early  in  the  war.  The  danger  of  Yankee 
cavalry  raids  was  ever-present  from  1863 
onwards.  Today,  reminders  of  the  avil 
War  are  still  visible  at  the  bridge  in  a 
series  of  earthwork  fortifications  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  long  forgotten  and  now 
overgrown  with  weeds,  bushes  and  trees,. 
In  the  days  when  they  werefilled  with  guns 
and  grey-clad  soldiers,  the  redoubts  must 
have  had  a  fine  commanding  view  of  the 


bridge  and  railroad  track.  Nowadays,  be- 
cause the  main  line  has  been  moved  slight- 
ly, and  a  new  bridge  erected,  and  the  trees 
have  grown  up,  the  breastworksare  virtu- 
ally lost,  and  only  keen  eyes  can  pick  them 
out  from  train  windows  flashing  by. 

Actually  the  redoubts  —  some  on  troth 
sides  of  the  river  -  are  a  series,  and  the 
tragic  part  of  their  story  is  that  they  were 
never  really  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  But  that's  looking 
ahead. 

To  understand  what  took  place  at  High 
Bridge  that  April  day,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  examine  the  events  that  led  up  to  it. 

When  Lee's  force  left  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  it  divided  into  three  columns 
with  infantry,  cavalry,  artilleryand  wag- 
ons. All  of  the  units  weretomeetat  Ame- 
lia Court  House,  several  miles  north  of 
Blackstone.  Many  of  the  streams,  flooded 
by  early  spring  rains,  were  impassable 
and  the  columns  constantly  had  to  re-route 
themselves.  On  one  such  an  improvised 
maneuver  all  of  the  wagon  trains  from 
Richmond  were  caught  and  destroyed  by 
the  Federals.  At  Amelia  Court  House,  the 
supplies  scheduled  to  meet  the  converging 
columns  failed  to  arrive  and  Lee  was 
forced  to  waste  a  day  while  his  foragers 
scoured  the  countryside  for  food.  The  use- 
less delay  -  there  was  no  food  to  be  found 
-gave  Sheridan's  cavalry  an  opportunity 
to  catch  up  with  and  pass  the  Confederates 
with  enough  time  to  blockade  Lee's  pro- 
jected route.  This  was  at  JetersnHle,  and 
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motorists  on  Highway  360  can,  by  explor- 
ing a  little,  discover  the  old  trenches  there. 

Advised  of  this,  Lee  ordered  his  column 
to  detour  the  blockade  and  push  on  west 
for  Amelia  Springs  and  Deatonville.  This 
was  on  April  5.  The  next  day,  still  bearing 
in  a  general  northwest  direction,  and  being 
pressed  by  the  Yankee  cavalry  and  the 
Sixth  Corps,  Lee  rearrangedhis  marching 
order  for  greater  speed  and  protection  of 
the  remaining  wagons.  General  Lee  was 
in  the  van,  followed  by  Generals  Long- 
street,  then  Mahone,  Anderson,  EweU,  the 
wagon  trains  and  Gordon,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  the  supplies  and  serve  as 


This  was  the  way  they  marched  to  disas- 
ter. Bear  in  mind  two  points  here:  Con- 
federate safety  resided  in  all  units  keep- 
ing close  together,  and  that  the  flanks  were 
under  steady  pressure  from  Federal 
skirmishers.  And  then  something  happen- 
ed: perhaps  a  wagon  broke  down,  it  could 
have  been  anything.  At  any  rate,  it  happen- 
ed at  the  worst  possible  place,  the  bottom- 
lands at  Sayler's  Creek,  justeastof  where 
the  railroad  passes  near  Rice.  The  column 
split  and  the  Federals  rushed  in.  The 
front  end  —  Lee,  Longstreet  and  Mahone 
-  marched  on  to  Rice,  leaving  Anderson 
and  EweU  to  fight.  Thosetwo  commanders, 
deciding  not  to  risk  the  wagons,  ordered 
them  on  a  northerly  detour  and  to  cross 
the  creek  near  where  it  joins  the  Appomat- 
tox. Nobody  told  Gordon,  however,  and  he, 
following  orders,  trailed  the  wagon  tracks, 
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and  so  moved  out  of  the  fight. 

Anderson  and  EweU  badly  needed  Gor- 
don's help,  though,  because  they  were 
hard-pressed.  The  battlefield  stretches 
down  from  both  east  and  west  to  the  creek 
and  swamp,  and  the  high  ground  on  each 
side  made  ideal  positions.  The  Federals 
facing  the  Confederates'  center  ordered 
a  charge  and  were  tadly  mauled  by  the 
strongly  -  entrenched  Confederates,  who 
in  turn  ordered  a  counter -charge.  This 
proved  their  undoing  because  they  brought 
themselves  into  view  of  powerful  Union 
artillery  batteries,  and  their  heavy  fire 
completely  halted  them.  The  Federal 
flanks  then  wheeled  toward  the  middle,  and 
shortly  afterward  EweU  was  obUged  to 
surrender. 

Downstream,  Gordon  had  run  into  trou- 
ble himself.  Most  of  the  wagons  were  lost 
in  the  sloppy  terrain  of  the  bottom  land  and 
his  cavalry  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  and 
bloody  action.  Gordon  and  some  of  his  men 
cut  their  way  out  and  rejoined  Lee,  but 
Sayler's  Creek  had  eaten  upalmostathird 
of  Lee's  Army  and  the  3,000  who  surrend- 
ed  there  were  the  largest  number  of  men 
ever  taken  prisoner  without  terms  in  a 
single  action  on  this  continent.  The  end 
came  toward  dusk  of  April  6. 

That  business  at  Sayler's  Creek  (also 
speUed  Sailor's  Creek)  set  the  stage  for 
the  drama  of  Appomattox,  but  there  was 
one  more  scene  to  play:  High  Bridge. 

One  of  Gordon's  men  wrote  that  after  the 
cavalry  fight  he  gathered  up  "in  squads  of 
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'The  Generol",  famed  Civil  Wor  Steam  locomotive  os  it-  possed  over  High  Bridge,  heading  for  Formville  in  May 
1963,  OS  part  of  the  continuing  Centenniol  observance.  Notice  the  old,  originol  foundotions  of  the  bridge  running  parallel 

to  the  present  track. 


10  and  a  dozen*'  some  of  the  stragglers 
and  "sent  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge."  By  this  time,  High  Bridge  was 
one  of  the  last  crossings  over  the  Appo- 
mattox still  intact.  Almost  directly  below 
it  a  wagon  road  bridge  was  also  available 
for  passage. 

When  Federal  General  Barlow  rolled  up 
to  the  bridge  at  dawn  on  April  7  he  saw 
first  the  bridges  blazing  merrily  as  the 
Confederates  sea  mper  ed  across, 
and  then  he  saw  the  redoubt  which  was  to 
guard  the  structure  standing  empty  and 
half-ruined  by  Confederate  demolitions. 
He  also  saw,  quoting  from  a  Federal 
memorandum  (quoted  in  de  Peyster's  La 
Royale)*:  "A  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy  .  .  .drawnupinforceon  the  heights 
of  the  opposite  side,  about  1,200  yards 
from  the  river.  On  our  side  the  banks 
were  bluff,  but  on  the  opposite  side  there 
was  low  marshy  ground  for  the  space  of 
500  yards;  then  the  ground  rose  to  the 
enemy's  positions  which  was  strengthen- 
ed by  redoubts  and  artillery.  They  had  no 
skirmishers  out  -  at  least  in  force— and 
had  no  parties  at  or  near  the  wagon  bridge. 

"The  works  on  the  southeast  bank  of  the 
Appomattox,  constructed  to  serve  as  a 
bridgehead  and  defend  the  approaches  to 
the  viaduct .  .  .  had  not  been  deemed  ten- 
able'. The  rebels  had  blown  up  these  with- 
out firing  a  shot  and  in  them  had  aban- 
doned eight  guns.  Nor  did  they  now  attempt 
to  hold  their  positions  upon  the  heights  be- 
yond the  marshy  flat  land.  The  Rebels . .  . 
retired  in  two  columns." 

*"La  Royale",  subtitled,  "TheGrand 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac",  1872; 
by  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  Parts  1-7. 
Through  courtesy  Hampden-  Sydney 
College. 


The  scrap  wasn't  as  easy  or  bloodless 
as  that.  The  Federals  came  out  on  the  two 
bridges  to  put  out  the  fires,  managing  to 
save  most  of  the  railroad  bridge,  and   Farmviii*  t^: 
enough  of  the  road  bridge  for  it  to  be  used   Gtn  Lee  ''- 
after  a  few  repairs.  One  source  lists  571  April  6  fit. 
as  the  number  of  Federal  dead.  Gto.  Grant, 

When  the  Yankees  brought  up  artillery  *prtt  »■ 
to  rake  the  heights  the  Confederates  with-  •^ti*^*'-' 
drew.  The  whole  business  was  over  by  9;15  "fi»J^ 
a.m.,  and  when  the  Federals  poured 
across,  Lee's  doom  was  sealed. 

Contemporary  reports  mention  rather 
formidable  defenses  at  High  Bridge  and  in 
de  Peyster's  account  he  says  "whoever 
commanded  at  High  Bridge"  —  it  was  Ma- 
hone  —  "had  by  no  means  despicable  earth- 
works." And  nearly  90  years  after  the 
event  the  remains  are  still  impressive. 
There  are  three  positions  visible  today, 
two  largely  intact,  and  the  third  justafrag- 
ment.  This  last  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
track  as  you  approach  the  bridge  from 
Farmville,  and  islocatedsome  1,500  yards 
from  the  river.  It  consists  ofacornerof  a 
high  wall,  laid  at  an  angle  to  the  track. 
About  500  yards  farther  along,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  track,  is  the  first  of  the  two 
large  works.  This  is  situated  roughly  100 
yards  from  the  track  and  at  the  end  of  a 
stretch  of  pasture,  just  where  the  terrain 
begins  its  gentle  slope  to  theriver. 

In  shape  it  resembles  two  long  rectan- 
gles laid  side  by  side,  the  long  side  facing 
the  river.  At  several  places  within  there 
are  large  circular  depressions,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  per- 
haps gun  emplacements.  From  the  inside, 
the  height  of  the  walls  varies  from  two  or 
three  feet  to  six  or  eight.  Through  the  mid- 
dle, runs  a  spineof earth.  Near  itand,  fac- 
ing the  track  a  large  notch,  big  enough  to 
permit  the  passage  of  a  man,  is  cut,  evi- 
denUy  as  a  communication  outlet.  Thelong 
walls  are  approximately  120  feet  long;  the 


whole  is  overgrown  with  briars  and  tree 
stumps. 

East  of  the  railroad  bridge  and  also  on 
the  right  of  the  track,  is  thebestpreserv- 
ed  position  of  all.  Designed  exactly  like  the 
fortifications  on  the  Farmville  side-these 
earthworks  are  more  clearly  defined  than 
the  other,  although  overgrown  with  brush. 

About  the  tardy  burning  of  the  two 
bridges  the  late  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man wrote  in  R.E.LEE,  "It  developed  that 
a  .  . .  blunder  had  been  made .  .  .  The  delay 
m  setting  the  wagon  bridge  afire  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  amisunderstandingof  the 
usual  sort.  The  engineershad  been  direct- 
ed to  burn  the bridges(therailroadand  wa- 
gon bridges)  on  order  from  General  Ma- 
hone." 
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In  any  case  the  Federals  got  across  the 
river  on  Friday  morning  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Lee  surrendered  the  remains 
of  "the  once  great  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia" -  the  words  are  de  Peyster's  —  to 
Lt.  Gen.  U.S.  Grant,  Commanding  Armies 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  farmhouse  be- 
longing to  a  man  named  Wilmer  McLean,  on 
and  near  whose  farm  near  Manassas,  bya 
strange  coincidence,  the  first  major  battle 
of  the  war  was  fought  bitter  years  before. 


(Editor  Note:  Reprinted  with  permission 
from  Norfolk  and  Western  Magazine,  Jan- 
uary 1955) 


Westward  Petersburg  To  Appomattox  Court  House 


By  DR.  WILLIAM  H.  STAUFFER 


"After  four  years  of  arduous  service 
...  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

These  opening  and  closing  phrases  of 
one  of  the  saddest  farewells  of  all  mili- 
tary history  must  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  beloved  commander  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  on  April  9,  1865  as  he 
returned  to  his  tent  insolitudeon  the  wood- 
ed slope  just  across  the  Appomattox  River 
from  the  Court  House,  scene  of  the  surren- 
der of  his  army  to  Union  General  Grant  a 
few  hours  earlier. 

Eleven  months  and  four  days  had  elapsed 
since  the  opening  guns  of  Grant's  spring 
campaign  of  1864  had  sounded  in  the 
thickets  of  the  Wilderness  north  of  Spot- 
sylvania Court  House.  At  that  time,  Lee 
had  an  army  of  64,000  to  oppose  Grant  with 
forces  numbering  119,000.  In  the  bloody 
battles  of  attrition  that  followed  at  Spot- 
sylvania and  Cold  Harbor  and  along  the 
Richmond  -  Petersburg  defense  lines  the 
forces  of  Lee  had  been  whittled  down,  by 
^ril  1,  1865,  to  abare  50,000,  while  those 
of  Grant  had  been  increased  to  somewhat 
more  than  125,000.  The  numerical  handi- 
cap under  which  the  Confederate  com- 
mander operated  was  made  infinitely 
worse  by  the  comparative  difference  in  the 
material  weU-being  of  the  two  armies. 

The  Unionforceswerenever  more  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  all  that  goes  to  make 
men  effective  in  their  soldiering,  while  the 
Confederate  forces  were  never  more  want- 
ing in  virtually  everytliing.  That  tlieendof 
further  hope  of  maintaining  the  security  of 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  was  definitely 
registered  in  the  mind  of  Lee  days  before 
the  decision  to  move  was  made,  appears 
clear  from  the  record  of  Lee's  dispatches 
to  President  Davis  and  from  the  testimony 
of  his  lieutenants. 

An  inflexible  President  seemed  oblivi- 
ous to  the  obvious.  And  so,  at  last,  when 
the  fiasco  at  Five  Forks  on  April  1  was 
followed  by  the  collapse  of  Lee's  entire 
right  wing  on  April  2,  it  was  Lee  who  more 
or  less  summarily  announced  to  Davis 
that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  theRich- 
mond-Petersburg  Line  but  would  be  com- 
pelled to  move  out.  There  was  no  choice, 
no  further  hope.  Indeed  what  little  hope 
there  might  have  been  for  successful  es- 
cape from  the  sinewy  talons  that  were 
about  to  rend  asunder  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  had  vanished  by  April  2. 

One  more  week  of  life  was  left  for  this 
grand  army,  but  what  a  pitiful  seven  days 
it  would  turn  out  to  be  neither  the  van- 
quished nor  the  victors  dreamed. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  recite  the  hour- 
ly chronology  of  these  seven  days.  Good 
maps  and  superior  texts  compiled  by  the 
survivors  and  later  historians  can  do  ttiat 
far  better  than  I.  Instead,  I  should  like  to 
sketch  a  few  pictures  along  the  way  - 
some  of  the  more  dramatic  incidents,  so 
to  speak,  though  all  of  it  was  a  great 
drama  exemplifying  the  gamut  of  the  emo- 
tions ranging  from  love  to  hate,  from  com- 
passion to  retribution,  from  sympathy  to 
scorn  and  from  malevolence  to  magnani- 
mity. 

Loss  of  Col.  P^ram 
First  are  two  deeply  moving  incidents 
that  occurred  within  thirty  hours  preced- 
ing the  movement  out  of  the  Petersburg 
line.  One  of  these  was  the  mortal  wound- 
ing of  Colonel  William  J.  Pegram  (WlUie, 
as  he  was  known  to  some  of  his  familiars) 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Five  Forks  fiasco  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  1.  This  young artiU- 
eryman  was  24  years  old,  from  war's  out- 
set tiad  fought  in  nearly  every  major  en- 
gagement in  the  East.  It  was  a  salvo  from 
his  guns  at  Cedar  Mountain  in  1862  that 
triggered  the  boastful  Pope  and  his  staff  and 
sent  them  to  rout.  Fearless,  efficient  and 
indefatigable,  he  was  ranked  with  the  gal- 
lant Pelham  and  with  PoagueandLattimer 
as  bright  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  Lee's  long 
arm. 

This  spring  day  he  had  taken  six  guns 
and  moved  them  from  the  extreme  right 
of  tlie  main  Confederatedefense  line  below 
Petersburg  to  a  point  westward,  where 
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Pickett  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  sought  to  block 
the  threatened  advance  of  Sheridan  and 
Warren  at  the  Five  Forks  crossing.  And 
while  his  superiors,  Pickett  and  FitzLee, 
were  diverting  themselves  at  Rosser's 
shad  bake  to  the  rear,  the  thinly  defended 
line  stretching  along  White  OaJt  Road  was 
swarmed  upon  by  the  troops  of  General 
Warren. 

We  see  Pegram  andhis adjutant,  Gordon 
McCabe,  hurry  to  the  battery  that  has  al- 
ready opened  fire  upon  the  enemy.  Riding 
among  the  guns,  the  young  colonel  directs 
his  cannoneers  to  lower  the  aim  and  give 
them  canister.  But  the  enemy  is  firir^ 
too.  Pegram  is  staggered  by  a  shot  an  in- 
stant later  and  topples  from  his  horse. 
"Carry  me  off  the  field,"  he  says  to  Mc- 
Cabe. This  is  no  easy  task  with  the  blue- 
coats  now  quite  upon  them,  but  McCabe 
succeeds  in  moving  him  back  and  shorQy 
finds  an  ambulance  in  which  they  make 
their  way  up  the  northward  road  toward 
Ford  Station  on  the  Southside  Railroad. 

On  the  way  McCabe  alternately  cries 
and  prays  for  his  companion  his  distress 
and  grief  perhaps  as  painful  to  him  as  the 
agony  of  the  wound  from  which  tiis  colo- 
nel suffers.  Wrote  McCabe  later:  "I  bent 
over  and  kissed  him  and  said,  calling  him 
by  his  name  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
"Willie,  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved 
you  until  nowl"  He  pressed  my  hand  and 
answered,  'But  I  did'  .  . .  Sunday  morning 
he  died  as  gently  as  possible  ...  I  laid 
him  out,  helped  to  dig  his  grave,  buried 
him  in  a  blanket  and  read  the  Episcopal 
serviceover  him."  As  Freeman  feelingly 
says  of  this  incident,  "His  cause  was  dying 
with  him." 

On  the  morning  that  WilliePegram  died, 
another  fine  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  met 
an  equally  pathetic  death.  General  A.  P. 
Hill,  the  ailing  commander  of  the  Third 
Corps,  had  but  returned  to  the  Petersburg 
lines  from  an  unexpired  leave  with  kins- 
men in  Chesterfield  County,  to  learn  that 
part  of  the  weakened  defense  position  oc- 
cupied by  his  troops  Southwest  of  the  city 
had  crumbled.  In  the  early  dawn  he  rides 
out  from  Lee's  headquarters  at  Edge  Hill 
(the  Turnbull  home)  to  see  what  may  be 
done  to  correct  the  mischance.  One  may  be 
forgiven  the  fleeting  thought  that  with  the 
news  he  has  learned  he  is  riding  deliber- 
ately to  his  death,  for  he  had  remarked  on 
the  streets  of  Richmond  only  recently  that 
if  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  was  lost 
life  itself  would  hold  noattractionforhim. 
And  now  in  the  confusion  of  his  torn  lines 
he  found  himself  among  the  enemy  with 
Sergeant  Tucker  at  his  side.  They  came 
suddenly  upon  two  Union  soldiers  in  a 
wooded  area.  Could  Hill  have  saved  him- 
self? One  wonders  again.  Twice  before  in 
his  brilliant  career  Hill  had  saved  the 
day  for  Lee  -  at  Cedar  Mountain  and  at 
Sharpsburg  -  by  his  timely  arrival  at  a 
desperate  moment.  But  today  it  was  to  end 
differently.  As  the  accounts  go,  standing 
firm  and  determined  as  had  been  his  con- 
duct on  other  tight  occasions  when  danger 
pressed  closely,  he  made  of  himself  an 
excellent  target  for  the  rifleman  who  level- 
ed his  gun  and  fired.  There  he  lay  while 
death  closed  in. 
The  patiietic  sequel  follows  two  hours 


later,  when  his  adjutan..  Colonel  Palmer, 
breaks  the  news  to  Hill's  young  wife,  whom 
he  finds  singing  at  h«r  work  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Venable  Fjuse  just  within  the  lines 
on  the  outskirts  of  Petersburg. 

rteireat  Begins 
That  night  the  retreat  begins  —  the  at- 
tempt of  Lee  to  get  his  decimated  army 
out  of  the  35  miles  of  trenches  that  extend 
from  the  Chickahominy  northeast  of  Rich- 
mond to  Hatcher's  Run,  five  miles  south- 
west of  Petersburg.  Such  a  thinly  manned 
line  if  was,  with  an  average  of  less  than 
1,000  men  for  each  mile  of  defense,  while 
the  besieging  enemy  manned  its  positions 
ivith  more  than  twice  the  number! 

On  the  first  day  out  we  will  stop  for  what 
is  perhaps  the  last  pleasant  noui  for  Lee 
in  the  trek  that  was  to  end  at  Appomattox. 
Twenty-two  miles  westof  Petersburgnear 
Mnterpock,  a  village  on  th^  "^iver  Road, 
on  which  Lee  and  his  staf."  W"i-.;  traveling 
westward,  there  lived  or  ..Jut  ^  r  ox,  own- 
er of  the  lovely  Clovei  -11  PL>n  ation. 
Via.  •*  ■  Ciowei  PlanL.don 
Leara  ig  oi  t-  ipai  presence  of  Lee, 
the  Judge,  e^1  ■  *  ly  servant  to  the  Gen- 
eraj  and  Iii-  viting  them  to  accept 

his  hospitaliij  fo:  rjireshmentanddinner. 
Turning  through  the  woodland,  this  litQe 
b«..j  came  upon  the  charming  house  and 
gardens,  for  Judge  Cox  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable substance,  being  owner  of  the 
coai  mines  at  Winterpock  which  were  then 
supplying  fuel  for  the  operation  of  the 
Tredegar  Iron  Works  in  Richmond. 

Though  the  home  was  already  fiUed  with 
refugees  from  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
(among  them  the  wife  of  General  Billy 
Mahone)  all  else  was  forgotten  as  the 
household  busied  itself  to  give  exclusive 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  its  distinguish- 
ed military  guests.  While  awaiting  the 
meal,  the  kindly  Judge  prepared  and  pass- 
ed around  frosty  glasses  of  mint  julep, 
which  were  gratefully  received  by  Lee's 
staff.  Lee  himself  scarcely  touched  his 
lips  to  the  potion,  saying  to  pretty  Kate 
Cox,  IS  year  old  daughter  of  the  Judge, 
as  she  touched  her  lips  to  his  glass,  that 
though  the  others  might  enjoy  the  con- 
coction he  would  prefer  to  have  a  drink  of 
cold  water. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Lee  took 
Kate's  arm  to  have  her  accompany  him. 
She  demurred,  saying  that  all  else  had  been 
set  aside  and  that  the  dinner  now  prepar- 
ed was  for  the  General  and  his  staff.  But 
upon  Lee's  insistence  she  acquiesced  and 
went  with  him  to  the  table.  Longstreet  was 
there  his  own  arm  still  stiff  from  the 
wounding  in  the  Wilderness  nearly  a  year 
before.  Kate  cut  his  meatfor  him  and  join- 
ed pleasantly  in  the  conversation  of  that 
sunny  April  afternoon. 

It  is  the  picture  of  Kate  Cox  that  makes 
this  story.  One  soldier  brother  lies  buried 
in  the  quiet  graveyard  just  across  the  gar- 
den on  which  the  house  fronts;  another 
soldier  brother  rides  along  with  the  re- 
treating army  —  yet  she  is  cheerful  and  in 
her  diary  writes  charmingly  of  the  events 
of  the  memorable  day  when  Lee  and  his 
staff  stopped  by.  (Kate  later  married  Gen- 
eral Logan,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the 
youngest  general  officer  in  the  Confederate 
service.) 
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I  like  this  story  because  of  its  freshness 
and  simplicity  amid  the  trial  and  strain 
and  disorder  of  the  surrounding  days. Ilike 
it  too  because  one  can,  if  he  will,  go  today 
to  the  scene  of  this  occasion.  The  old  house 
at  Clover  Hill  still  stands,  lovely  even  In 
its  present  neglected  and  abandoned  state. 
No  one  lives  there,  but  theforest  and  brush 
have  not  yet  taken  it  over  -thougha  care- 
less traveler  may  one  day  leave  a  spark 
that  will  consume  it. 

And  so  Kate  writes  of  the  tearsthatcame 
to  her  eyes  as  she  waves  farewell  to  the 
little  band  of  officers  riding  across  the 
fields  of  clover  to  join  the  stream  of  men 
of  lesser  rank  moving  along  the  westward 
road. 

Amelia  April  4 

And  now  it  is  April  4  and  the  retreating 
army  is  entering  the  courthouse  village  of 
Amelia.  Here  the  troops  from  the  Rich- 
mond and  Hewlett  lines  are  c  o  m  i  n  g  to- 
gether with  those  from  Petersburg.  Food 
should  await  them  at  the  place  for,  as  Lee 
confidently  believed,  his  instructions 
would  have  been  heeded.  But  on  arrival 
such  proves  not  to  be  the  case  and  a  day 
is  lost  while  detachments  are  sentintothe 
surrounding  countryside  to  gather  ftliat 
may  be  had  to  feed  the  hungry  men.  But  it 
is  as  if  fate  were  decreeing  that  everything 
should  go  awry,  thus  to  enable  the  enemy 
to  make  up  in  time  for  the  slight  advantage 
that  Lee's  hurried  evacuation  has  given 
him  over  his  pursuers.  Therewasfoodfor 
the  guns  at  Amelia  -sn  much  of  it,  in  fact, 
that  a  vast  store  had  to  be  blown  up  since 
it  could  not  be  carried  along  -  but  the 
stomachs  of  the  soldit rs  were,  for  the  most 
part,  empty  as  the  march  was  resumed. 

We  know  nc that  the  loss  of  that  day  at 
Amelia  made  'ttle  difference  to  the  end 
resuli.  But  ii  eant  much  to  those  who 
were  there,  su  much  that  from  this  point 
on  all  else  that  happened  seemed  night- 
nuiri'  "!  and  unreal.  It  was  already  weU- 
reg.jiered  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
men  that  the  army  with  which  they  travel- 
ed was  dying  and  there  were  those  who 
resolved  not  to  die  with  it  -  or  equally 
worse  to  them  become  prisoners  of  the 
enemy,  whose  dogged  pursuit  had  already 
made  itself  felt  both  on  the  rear  and  on  the 
flanks.  Hungry,  disspirited,  weakand war- 
weary,  more  than  one  brave  soldier,  sens- 
ing the  inevitablility  of  defeat,  quietly  slip- 
ped away  from  his  comrades  and  vanish- 
ed among  the  trees. 

Southwest  from  Amelia  toward  Burke- 
viUe  had  been  the  intended  route  of  Lee, 
but  this  way  was  challenged  by  Sheridan 
just  west  of  Jetersville  where  he  had 
blocked  the  road,  and  so  another  way  to 
the  north  and  the  northwest  had  to  be  taken. 

Amelia  Springs,  April  5 
Amelia  Springs  is  the  place  of  bivouac 
on  the  night  of  April  5.  Here  one  may  see 
standiog  the  ruins  of  a  once  attractive 
watering  place.  The  gutted  main  hotel 
stands  forlorn  on  a  rise  of  ground  just 
off  the  near-deserted  dirt  road  that  wan- 
ders through  the  countryside.  But  it  must 
have  been  attractive  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

And  were  it  night  when  you  stood  there 
with  the  woods  all  around,  you  might  still 
in  fancy  catch  the  strains  of  the  ghost 
bands  of  the  enemy  bivouacked  on  the 
farther  rises  to  the  east  and  southeast,  as 
they  break  the  stillness  with  "The  Girl  1 
Left  Behind  Me,"  "Tenting  Tonight,,  and 
other  of  the  soldier  songs. 

April  6  has  in  store  further  menaceand 
calamity  as  the  pressure  of  Grant's  pur- 
suit increases.  His  men  are  well-pro- 
visioned for  the  most  part  and  he  has  the 
advantage  of  cavalry  with  which  to  charge 
in  against  the  flanks  of  Lee's  greatly  at- 
tenuated, staggering  columns  further  en- 
cumbered with  artillery  and  wagons  that 
are  going  topiecesontheroadwithplayed- 
out  horses  no  longer  strong  enough  to  pull 
them. 

Sayler's  Creek 
At  Sayler's  Creek,  Sheridan  and  Federal 
infantry  again  block  Uie  way  ahead.  Now 
the  troops  of  Ewell  and  Anderson  arebe- 
(Continued  on  pg.  12B) 
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One  of  the  great  events  in  American  history  occured  in  the  village  of  Appomattox 
Court  House,  Virginia.  Here,  on  April  9,  1865,  a  dream  was  buried  -  a  dream  that 
had  survived  four  years  of  arduous  warfare.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  once 
powerful  and  still  proud  symbol  of  Southern  independence,  went  down  before  the  over- 
powering resources  of  the  North.  With  the  surrender,  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  his 
wearied  army,  the  sleepy  village  of  Appomattox  Court  House  became  a  place  to  remember. 
The  event  that  occurred  there  has  never  been  forgotten,  but  the  village,  as  a  place, 
quickly  returned  to  its  sleepy  existance.  On  most  of  the  major  battlefields  of  the  war, 
markers  and  monuments  were  placed  in  r em embe ranee,  but  North  and  South  left  the  fields 
at  Appomattox  unmarked. 

It  was  not  until  1888  that  someone  conceived,  or  at  least  put  into  motion,  a  plan  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  the  surrender  area  as  a  park.  Two  years  later,  in  1890,  a  group  led 
by  General  S.  S.  Burdette  purchased  about  1400  acres  in  and  near  the  village.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  however,  the  McLean  House  where  Grant  and  Lee  had  met  to  discuss 
the  surrender  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  private  owner.  The  next  year  the  Appomattox 
Land  Company  was  organized  by  the  above  group  and  plans  were  made  for  the  development 
of  a  memorial  park.  According  to  the  Company's  prospectus,  a  "national  campground" 
was  to  be  formed,  a  monument  erected,  and  roads  built  to  the  major  points  of  interest. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  comparative  solitude,  the  village  was  going  to  be  a  show- 
place  for  the  nation. 

In  three  short  years,  however,  the  Appomattox  Land  Company  saw  its  proposed  attraction 
virtually  disintegrate.  In  1891,  a  New  York  group  had  entirely  different  ideas  about  how 
to  develop  the  area.  It  was  their  intention  to  dismantle  the  house  and  move  it  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  being  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Then,  in  1892,  the  courthouse 
building  burned  and  it  was  decided  to  move  the  county  seat  to  Appomattox  Station,  three 
miles  away.  The  next  year,  the  McLean  House  was  dismantled.  Instead  of  Chicago,  it  was 
now  planned  to  move  the  historic  building  to  Waslungton,  D.  C. 

Oispitethe  loss  of  this  building  and  the  moving  of  the  county  seat.  General  Burdette 
was  apparently  not  discouraged.  Largely  due  to  his  influence,  the  Federal  Government, 
in  1893,  placed  a  number  of  iron  tablets  at  various  points  of  historical  importance  in  the 
village  and  surrounding  area.  Mr.  George  Peers,  a  resident  of  the  village  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender,  helped  the  Department  in  placing  the  tablets,  some  of  which  are  still 
standii^.  Two  years  later,  in  1895,  an  effort  was  made  to  make  the  area  a  national  park 
but  reaction  in  the  South  was  generally  negative  and  the  plan  found  few  backers. 

During  the  years  following  1900,  the  village  continued  to  deteriorate.  Many  of  the 
houses  were  abandoned  or  rented  to  tenants  and  many  of  the  outbuildings  fell  apart. 
Because  of  financial  and  title  difficulties  in  Washington,  the  New  York  group  never 
moved  the  dismantled  McLean  House  and  it  lay  in  a  gradually  disminishing  pile  under  a 
dense  growth  of  honeysuckle. 
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One  of  the  great  events  in  American  history  occured  in  the  village  of  Appomattox 
Court  House,  Virginia,  Here,  on  April  9,  1865,  a  dream  was  buried  -  a  dream  that 
had  survived  four  years  of  arduous  warfare.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  once 
powerful  and  still  proud  symbol  of  Southern  independence,  went  down  before  the  over - 
powerii^  resources  of  the  North.  With  the  surrender,  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  his 
wearied  army,  the  sleepy  village  of  Appomattox  Court  House  became  a  place  to  remember. 
The  event  that  occurred  there  has  never  been  forgotten,  but  the  village,  as  a  place, 
quickly  returned  to  its  sleepy  existance.  On  most  of  the  major  battlefields  of  the  war, 
markers  and  monuments  were  placed  in  rememberance,  but  North  and  South  left  the  fields 
at  Appomattox  unmarked. 

It  was  not  until  1888  that  someone  conceived,  or  at  least  put  into  motion,  a  plan  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  the  surrender  area  as  a  park.  Two  years  later,  in  1890,  a  group  led 
by  General  S.  S.  Burdette  purchased  about  1400  acres  in  and  near  the  village.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  however,  the  McLean  House  where  Grant  and  Lee  had  met  to  discuss 
the  surrender  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  private  owner.  The  next  year  the  Appomattox 
Land  Company  was  organized  by  theabove  group  and  plans  were  made  for  the  development 
of  a  memorial  park.  According  to  the  Company's  prospectus,  a  "national  campground" 
was  to  be  formed,  a  monument  erected,  and  roads  built  to  the  major  points  of  interest. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  comparative  solitude,  the  village  was  going  to  be  a  show- 
place  for  the  nation. 

In  three  short  years,  however,  the  Appomattox  Land  Company  saw  its  proposed  attraction 
virtually  disintegrate.  In  1891,  a  New  York  group  had  entirely  different  ideas  about  how 
to  develop  the  area.  It  was  their  intention  to  dismantle  the  house  and  move  it  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  being  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Then,  in  1892,  the  courthouse 
building  burned  and  it  was  decided  to  move  the  county  seat  to  Appomattox  Station,  three 
miles  away.  The  next  year,  the  McLean  House  was  dismantled.  Instead  of  Chicago,  it  was 
now  planned  to  move  the  historic  building  to  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dispite  the  loss  of  this  building  and  the  moving  of  the  county  seat.  General  Burdette 
was  apparently  not  discouraged.  Largely  due  to  his  influence,  the  Federal  Government, 
in  1893,  placed  a  number  of  iron  tablets  at  various  points  of  historical  importance  in  the 
village  and  surrounding  area.  Mr.  George  Peers,  a  resident  of  the  village  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender,  helped  the  Department  in  placing  the  tablets,  some  of  which  are  still 
standing.  Two  years  later,  in  1895,  an  effort  was  made  to  make  the  area  a  national  park 
but  reaction  in  the  South  was  generally  negative  and  the  plan  found  few  backers. 

During  the  years  following  1900,  the  village  continued  to  deteriorate.  Many  of  the 
houses  were  abandoned  or  rented  to  tenants  and  many  of  the  outbuildings  fell  apart. 
Because  of  financial  and  title  difficulties  in  Washington,  the  New  York  group  never 
moved  the  dismantled  McLean  House  and  it  lay  in  a  gradually  disminishlng  pile  under  a 
dense  growth  of  honeysuckle. 


Finally,  in  the  late  1920's,  a  group  of  Appomattox  citizens,  led  by  State  Senator 
Ferguson  and  Commonwealth  Attorney  Joel  W.  Flood,  decided  to  make  a  new  try  at 
getting  the  national  government  to  preserve  the  area.  In  1929,  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  make  recommendations  for  a  National  Memorial  was 
passed  by  Congress.  Much  to  thesurpriseand  dismay  of  the  Appomattox  group  responsible 
for  getting  the  idea  for  a  Park  moving  again,  the  commission  recommended  not  a  national 
park  but  only  the  erection  of  a  memorial  shaft.  On  June  18,  1930,  the  President  signed  an 
act  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  acquire  one  acre  of  land,  fence  it,  and  "erect 
a  monument  thereon."  The  War  Department  acted  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Act  of 
1930  and  within  two  years  had  awarded  the  design  for  the  monument.  Congress,  however, 
had  failed  to  appropriate  enough  money  and  this  lack  of  funds  and  a  surprisingly  strong 
resistance  to  the  idea  from  some  segments  of  the  South  caused  the  entire  project 
to  languish. 

In  1933,  responsiblity  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  1930  was  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  Service  officials,  notably  Superintendent  Floyd  Flickinger  of  Colonial 
National  Historical  Park,  almost  immediately  began  to  recommend  the  restoration  of  the 
McLean  House  and  the  village  of  Appomattox  Court  House.  Once  voiced,  this  ambitious 
idea  gained  headway.  Immediate  support  came  from  Appomattox  County  and  nearby 
Lynchburg  and  national  recognition  and  support  soon  followed.  In  March,  1934, 
Representative  Patrick  Drewry  introduced  a  bill  before  Congress  to  create  Appomattox 
Court  House  National  Historical  Park.  The  bill,  approved  by  the  President  on  August  13, 
1935,  authorized  the  establishment  of  Appomattox  Court  House  National  Monument  (the 
name  was  changed  back  to  Historical  Park  in  1954)  as  soon  as  the  necessary  land  was 
acquired  but  did  not  authorize  the  appropriation  that  year  or  for  several  years  thereafter 
and  thenecessary  lands  had  tobesecuredby  other  means.  With  the  aid  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  a  Federal  agency  set  up  to  purchase  submarginal  lands,  and  by  using 
some  of  the  money  Congress  finally  appropriated,  enough  land  was  acquired  so  that  the 
park  could  be  officially  established.  This  was  done  on  April  10,  1940,  seventy-five  years 
and  a  day  after  the  historic  surrender. 

Before  it  ever  got  going,  the  major  development  program  for  the  new  park  was  halted 
by  World  War  II.  It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  the  first  buildings  were  renovated.  In 
1948,  the  Bocock-Isbell  house  was  repaired  and  fixed  up  as  a  Superintendent's  quarters. 
The  next  year  saw  the  completion  of  the  area's  most  famous  building,  the  McLean  House. 

In  the  intervening  years  since  the  reconstruction  of  this  historic  house,  technicians  of 
the  National  Park  Service  have  supervised  the  improvements,  restorations,  and 
reconstrucUons  which  have  helped  restore  the  appearance  of  the  wartime  village.  Today, 
as  one  walks  among  the  historic  surroundings,  it  is  very  easy  to  recreate  the  scene  of 
that  April  day  in  1865.  The  buildings  are  there;  the  quiet  soUtude  is  easy  to  find  among  the 
surroundings;  all  one  needs  is  to  envision  the  characters  to  complete  the  picture. 
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The  Grant-Lee  Surrender  Correspondence 


Few  documents  in  American  history 
have  received  the  instant  and  wide  ac- 
claim given  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  letter 
of  April  9,  1865,  to  Robert  E.  Lee  out- 
lining the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Vir^nia.  At  4:30  p.m., 
shortly  after  the  meeting  with  Lee  had 
ended.  Grant  wired  the  text  of  the  letter, 
with  the  correspondence  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  At  9:00  p.m.  on  the  same 
day  Stanton  released  the  correspondence 
to  the  press.  Within  an  hour  it  was  known 
in  such  out  of  the  way  places  as  Chambers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
published  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
North.  Literally  millions  read  the  letter 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  composi- 
tion. Its  fame  was  further  enhanced  in 
1885  when  a  facsimile  was  used  as  an  il- 
lustration in  Grant's  Memoirs.  Some 
600,000  copies  were  sold  and  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  from  time  to  time  one  of 
these  excellent  reproductions  beguiles  the 
innocent  or  hopeful  into  believing  they 
have  found  an  "original." 

Any  account  of  the  original  must  begin 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  where  Franklin 
Philp  and  Adolphus  S.  Solomons  operated 
a  book  and  stationery  store  at  332  Pen- 
nsylvania Avenue,  N,W.  By  their  own  ad- 
mission it  was  "a  first  class  establish- 
ment." In  addition  to  the  usual  twoks, 
paper,  and  ink  the  firm  boasted  an  art. 
gallery,  and  published  guides  to  Washing- 
ton. Its  clientele  was  distinguished.  It 
supplied  Abraham  Lincoln  with  letter 
paper,  ink,  pens,  maps,  and  printed  in- 
vitations to  his  dinners.  Another  eminent 
customer  was  Lieutenant  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  who  drafted  his  letter  to  Lee  in 
one  of  the  firm's  products,  "Philp  & 
Solomons'  Highly  Improved  Manifold 
Writer,  An  Original  Article."  A  descrip- 
tion is  essential. 

This  "Manifold,"  or  letterbook,  or 
"register,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
is  in  the  Scheide  Library  at  Princeton. 
It  contains  copies,  in  duplicate,  and  in 
his  own  hand,  of  Grant's  letters  from 
March  29  to  April  10,  1865.  The  manifold 
consists  of  marbled  board  covers,  with 
leather  spine  and  corners,  enclosing  bound 
sheets  of  thin,  almost  transparent,  yellow 
paper,  about  8  by  9  inches  in  size.  At 
the  back  of  the  book  are  pink  leaves  be- 
tween which  are  inserted  sheets  of  double- 
faced  carbon  paper.  On  the  cover  are 
leather  loops  to  hold  a  polished  wooden 
stylus,  tipped  with  mother-of-pearl,  and 
to  keep  the  book  closed  when  not  in  use. 
With  the  manifold  are  two  waxed-surfcice, 
heavy  paper  boards. 

To  operate,  the  writer  inserted  a  sheet 
of  carbon  between  two  of  the  yellow 
leaves  backed  by  the  paper  board.  The 
doubled-faced  carbon  produced  an  im- 
pression offset  on  the  verso  of  the  first 
sheet  and  the  recto  of  the  second.  The 
first  was  kept  in  the  book  as  a  record 
copy;  the  second  was  removed  and  sent 


Some  Notes  and  Queries 
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to  the  addressee.  To  make  tliree  copies, 
an  additional  sheet  of  carbon  was  inserted 
between  the  second  and  third  leaves,  with 
the  board  placed  after  the  third.  This 
gave  impressions  on  the  verso  of  thefirst 
page,  the  recto  of  the  third,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  second.  The  transparent  quality 
of  the  paper  enabled  the  user  to  see  what 
he  was  writing  with  the  stylus  and  to  read 
the  reversed  impression  on  the  first  sheet. 
In  this  manifold  at  the  Scheide  Libraryare 
the  first  and  third  copies  of  the  draft  ol  the 
letter  of  April  9. 

Grant  himself,  Horace  Porter  and  Ely 
S.  Parker  of  his  staff,  and  Colonel  Charles 
Marshall,  Lee's  only  aide  at  the  surrender, 
left  accounts  of  the  meeting  in  theWilmer 
McLean  House  at  Appomattox  Court  House 
early  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  a  century 
and  more  ago.  Their  descriptions  of  the 
preparation  of  Grant's  letter  are  in  re- 
markable agreement: 

After  some  desultory  conversation, 
Grant  called  for  writing  materials,  and 
Parker  lianded  him  the  manifold  writer, 
prepared  to  receive  three  impressions. 
Seated  at  a  smaU  table.  Grant  began 
writing: 


Appomattox  C.  H.  Va. 
Apl.  9th  1865. 

Gen.  R.E.  Lee 
Comdg  C.S.A. 
Gen. 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  8th  inst.  I  propose 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
N.  Va.  on  the  following  terms,  towit: 

Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be 
made  in  duplicate  one  copy  to  be  given  to 
an  officer  designated  by  me  the  other  to 
be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as 
you  may  designate.  The  officers  to  give 
their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the 

At  this  point  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
page,  and,  after  the  carbons  had  been 
changed,  continued  on  a  fresh  sheet. 

Government  of  the  United  Statesand  each 
Company  officer  sign  a  like  parole  for 
the  men  of  his  men  command. 

Seeing  his  error,  he  crossed  out  the 
second  "men"  and  resumed  in  a  new 
paragraph. 

The  arms,  artillery  and  public  property 
to  be  parked  and  stacked  and  turned  over 
to  the  officer  appointed  by  me  to  receive 
them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side 
arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  their 
private  horses. 

He  scratched  out  the  redundant  "their" 
with  a  double  line  and  concluded. 

This  done  each  officer  and  man  will  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so 
long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the 
laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully 
U.  S.  Grant  Lt.  Gen. 


The  draft  was  then  shown  to  Lee  who 
pointed  out  the  omission  of  the  phrase 
"until  properly  exchanged"  after  "United 
States"  in  the  first  line  of  the  second 
page.  Under  Grant's  direction,  Parker 
made  this  correction  and  three  others  on 
the  same  page.  "Officer"  was  deletedand 
made  to  read  "Company  or  regimental 
commander,"  "His  command"  was  al- 
tered to  read  "their  commands,"  and 
"or  taggage"  was  inserted  after  "private 
horses." 

When  Lee  indicated  his  acceptance  of 
the  terms,  the  corrected  draft  was  turned 
over  to  Colonel  Theodore  S.  Bowers, 
Grant's  Adjutant,  to  make  a  clean  en- 
grossed copy  in  ink.  After  several  false 
starts.  Bowers  turned  the  task  over  to 
Parker,  Grant's  Military  Secretary. 
Parker  made  a  fair  copy  in  ink  on  two 
sheets  bearing  the  letterhead  "Head- 
quarters Armies  of  the  United  States." 
Grant  signed,  also  in  ink,  Parker  folded 
the  letter,  sealed  it  in  a  large  official 
envelope,  and  handed  it  to  Marshall,  who 
gave  it  to  Lee.  This  LS,  the  document 
delivered  to  Lee,  is  in  Stratford  Hall, 
Stratford,  Virginia,  the  gift,  in  1955,  of 
Colonel  Marshall's  son  to  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Memorial  Association. 

The  best  known  copy  of  Grant's  draft 
is  in  the  New -York  Historical  Society. 
Completely  dominating  its  provenance  is 
Ely  Spencer  Parker,  a  lawyer,  civil  en- 
gineer, and  soldier  known  to  his  fellow 
Seneca  Indians  as  "Do-Ne-Ho-Geh-Weh," 
or  "The  Wolf."  Parker's  friendship  with 
Grant  began  in  1857  in  Galena,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  the  superintendent  of  a 
government  construction  project  and  Grant 
was  an  ex-soldier  making  his  living  as  a 
clerk.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Parker 
was  denied  a  commission  because  of  his 
race,  and  not  until  the  summer  of  1863 
did  he  succeed  in  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  Captain.  On  September  18  of 
that  year  he  joined  Grant's  staff  atVicks- 
burg,  and  on  August  30,  1864  Grant  pro- 
moted him  to  Lieutenant -Colonel  and 
made  him  his  Military  Secretary.  After 
the  war,  he  travelled  around  the  world 
with  Mark  Twain,  who  in  Innocents  Abroad 
refers  to  him  as  "Old  Seneca,"  served 
two  years  as  Commissioner  of  Uie  Bureau 


of  Indian  Affairs,  made  and  lost  a  small 
fortune  on  Wall  Street,  and  failed  in 
several  business  ventures.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  August  31,  1895,  he  was  a 
purchasing  agent  for  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department. 

The  corrections  suggest  that  this  copy, 
the  second,  was  removedfrom  the  manifold 
at  the  time  it  was  transcribed.  Certainly 
the  carbon  was  not  used  when  they  were 
made.  The  corrections  are  in  pencil, 
those  on  the  first  copy  appear  on  the 
recto,  not  the  verso,  of  the  sheet,  the 
placement  of  the  carets  differs  markedly, 
and  none  appear  on  the  third  copy.  Ob- 
viously the  first  and  second  copies  were 
corrected  separately. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  Parker  re- 
tained this  copy  of  the  draft  with  Grant's 
blessing.  In  any  event,  he  knew  Parker  had 
it.  Years  later,  on  October  21,  1880, 
Grant  wrote  on  the  framing  mat;  "The 
document  below  is  one  of  the  original 
impressions  from  the  manifold  on  which 
I  wrote  the  terms  of  surrender  of  Gen. 
Lees  Army,  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
Apl  9th  1865.  It  is  one  of  the  three  im- 
pressions taken  by  the  Manifold." 

During  Parker's  lifetimethe  draft  never 
left  his  possession.  He  once  wroteproudly, 
"I  hold  in  my  hand  an  original  of  General 
Grant's  terms  of  surrender  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  which  I,  as  military  sec- 
retary, transferred  into  ink  before  it  was 
passed  to  Lee."  In  1885  the  publishersof 
the  Memoirs  acknowledged,  "The  fac- 
simile of  the  terms  of  Lee's  surrender . .  . 
was  copied  from  the  original  document 
furnished  .  .  .  ttirough  the  courtesy  of 
General  Ely  S.  Parker."  His  obituary  noted 
that  he  had  "preserved  the  original  draft  of 
the  terms  of  surrender."  The  Police  Com- 
missioner of  New  York,  his  superior  and 
Grant's  son.  Colonel  Frederick  D.  Grant, 
wrote,  "The  General  has  always  retained 
the  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  conditions 
of  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  were 
originaUy  drawn." 

Sixteen  months  after  Parker's  death,  a 
New  York  paper  noted  that  the  draft  had 
changed  hands.  Under  the  heading  "Grant's 
Terms  to  Lee,"  the  account  read: 

(Continued  on  page  118) 


By  this  truly  great  invention,  a  Letter  nofl  Duplicate  can 
be  written  in  one  operation  with  more  coae  and  greater  facility 
than  a  single  letter  with  an  ordinary  pen  and  ink.  To  the 
Mercantile,  Professional  and  Tluveling  jiart  of  the  Coranmnity, 
5  of  infinite  value  for  its  simplicity  aud  diapatoh  iu  opera- 
tion and  poTtaliilily  in  oonstruotion. 


PHILP  &  SOLOMONS. 

AViUX  STATI#3SCEES, 


Grant's  manifold  writer,  Princeton  University  Library. 


Title  page  of  the  manifold  writer  in  which  Grant  drafted  his  letter  to  Lee. 


Page  lOB 


The  Grant-Lee  Surrender  Correspondence: 


(Continued  from  page  lOB) 


The  New-York  Commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  has  recently  come  into  possession 
of  a  most  interesting  document  relatingto 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  is  the  first 
manifold  copy  of  the  terms  of  General 
Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  .  .  .  The  document  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  General  Grant,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  manifold  copies  made  that 
is  known  to  be  in  existence.  General  Grant 
wrote  the  terms  ...  on  manifold  paper, 
making  three  copies  at  once.  The  upper 
sheet  has  disappeared,  as  has  also  the  low- 
er or  third  sheet.  The  second  is  the  one 
the  Loyal  Legion  has  secured  ,  ,  .The  do- 
cument .  .  .  remained  in  the  possession  of 
General  Parker  from  the  timeofits  execu- 
tion until  hedied,  some  timeago.  His  widow 
was  not  left  in  the  most  comfortableof  cir- 
cumstances and  the  Loyal  Legion  has  been 
of  considerable  assistance  to  her.  As  an 
expression  of  her  gratitude  Mrs.  Parker 
turned  over  to  the  Legion  the  historical  do- 
cument .  .  .  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that,  al- 
though vigorous  inquiry  has  been  madefor 
the  other  manifold  copies,  it  has  thus  far 
been  fruitless.  It  is  consequently  believed 
that  in  some  way  they  havebeen  destroyed. 

Soon  after  this  report  James  Grant  Wil- 
son stated  that  Mrs.  Parker  sold  the  draft 
to  the  Loyal  Legionfor  $2,000.  It  remained 
with  that  organization  until  April  20,  1926 
when  it  was  placed  in  the  New-York  His- 
torical Society. 

The  LS  and  the  three  copies  of  theauto- 
graph  draft  can  be  accounted  for,  but  there 
are  mysteries  as  yet  undispelled  sur- 
rounding the  Grant-Lee  correspondence. 
The  first  is  the  provenance  of  the  manifold 
in  the  Scheide  Library.  John  Hinsdale 
Schiede  purchased  it  on  November  10, 
1924,  at  an  Anderson  Brothers  auction  of 
the  collection  of  William  Harris  Arnold. 
A  priced  catalogue  notes  that  it  was  sold 
for  $2,400,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty.  In  the  cataogues  and  de- 
scriptions of  Arnold's  collection,  and  in  his 
own  volumes  on  collecting,  themainfoldis 
not  mentioned.  Contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  sale  of  his  collection  list 
manuscripts  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Stevenson 
and  Poe,  but  nothing  by  Grant.  But  obvious- 
ly sometime  between  about  1890,  when  he 
began  collecting,  and  1923  when  Arnold 
died,  the  manifold  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. The  questions  are  when?  how?  from 
whom?  but  there  are  no  answers. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence,  speculation 
must  serve,  and  whatfollows  is  little  more 
than  guesswork. 

There  is,  first,  the  possibility  that  the 
manifold  was  truly  lost  or  misplaced  and 
found  by  someone  completely  unassociated 
with  Grant  who  started  it  on  its  way  to  Ar- 
nold and  the  Scheide  Library.  Circum- 
stances are  strongly  against  this.  Grant's 
Headquarters  Records,  of  which  the  mani- 
fold would  have  been  a  vital  part,  were 
scrupulously,  even  lavishly,  maintained. 
One  set  was  kept  for  the  General's  per- 
sonal use  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  such 
a  valuable  record  would  not  have  been 
carefully  preserved. 

Discounting  accidental  loss,  the  most 
likely  sources  are  Grant  himself  or  a 
member  of  his  staff  who  had  access  to  his 
papers.  Adam  Badeau,  a  professional  jour- 
nalist and  historian  who  servedas  Grant's 
war-time  aide,  had  a  part  of  the  papers  with 
him  for  several  years  while  he  served  in 
various  diplomatic  posts  in  Europe.  Hired 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  Memoirs, 
Badeau  quarreled  bitterly  with  the  family 
after  Grant's  death.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  manifold  camefrom  him,  buta  case  can 
also  be  made  that  Grant  himself  was  per- 
haps involved  in  the  disposition  of  the 
manifold. 

In  1897,  James  Grant  Wilson  wrote  that 
Grant,  "at  the  request  of  friends,"  had 
made  "six  or  seven"  copies  ofhisfamous 
letter  to  General  Simon  B.  Buckner  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson. 
To  illustrate  the  Memoirs  his  publishers 
reproduced  one  of  these  copies.  The  ori- 
ginal was  not  available— Grant  had  given  it 
to  his  Chief  of  Staff,  who  later  became  his 
Secretary  of  War,  John  Aaron  Rawlins. 
Rawlins  died  in  September,  1869,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Wilson,  the  executors  of  his  es- 
tate "gave"  the  letter  to  Ferdinand  J. 


Dreer,  "the  possessor  of  one  of  thefinest 
private  collections  of  autographs  in  this  or 
any  other  country."  The  executors  of  whom 
Wilson  wrote  were  Mrs.  RawIinsandUlys- 
ses  S.  Grant, 

Certainly  Rawlins  had  access  to  the 
manifold.  The  last  entries  in  it  were  writ- 
ten by  him,  not  Grant;  his  position  made 
him  the  most  likely  person,  outside  the 
General  himself,  to  be  charged  with  the 
custody  of  a  record  of  such  importance. 
Did  Grant  permit  Rawlins  to  keep  the  mani- 
fold after  Lee  surrendered?  There  is  no 
answer,  but  there  is  an  additional  factor  to 
be  considered.  Rawlins  was  closer  to  Grant 
than  was  Parker.  Would  Grant  give  a  copy 
of  the  surrender  letter  tohis  secretary  and 
overlook  the  Chief  of  Staff  who  liad  served 
with  him  since  1861?  Again,  no  answer. 

Rawlins  died  lamenting  his  poverty.  As- 
sume that  at  the  time  of  his  death  Rawlins 
had  the  manifold,  with  or  without  Grant's 
knowledge;  recall  that  his  executor,  Grant, 
gave  the  Ft.  Donelson  letter  to  Dreer. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  speculate  that  Grant  was  a  party 
to  the  presentation,  or  possibly  the  sale, 
of  the  valuable  manifold  to  a  collector  as 
yet  unknown.  From  him  the  item  eventually 
reached  Arnold  and  Scheide. 

These  conjectures,  however,  serve  only 
to  point  out  that  the  complete  provenance 
of  the  manifold  is  unknown. 

Other  questions  concerning  the  Grant- 
Lee  correspondence  arise  from  an  exami- 
nation of  a  souvenir  distributed  to  the 
guests  at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Waldorf  in 
New  York  City  on  April  27, 1893  inobserv- 
ance of  Grant's  birthday.  Charles  H.  T. 
CoUis,  a  New  York  broker,  wasthechair- 
man  of  the  banquet  committee,  and  he  as- 
sembled an  impressive  keepsake  of  the  oc- 


casion -the  entire  Grant  -  Lee  surrender 
correspondence  -  but  he  fell  short  of  his 
goal  of  reproducing  the  eleven  letters  in 
facsimile.  Five  of  the  originals  could  not  be 
located.  The  Commander  of  the  Army,  Ma- 
jor General  John  M.  Schofield,  furnished 
originals  of  five  letters  of  Lee,  April  7-9, 
from  the  files  of  the  War  Department,  but 
his  fourth  letter  of  the  9th  accepting 
Grant's  terms  was  missing.  Colonel  Mar- 
shall told  Collis  he  hadno  knowledge  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  four  Grant  letters  which 
preceded  his  letter  of  the9th.Thesedocu- 
ments  are  printed  in  the  souvenir,  and  the 
location  of  the  originals  is  still  clouded. 
*  The  letter  from  Lee  is  missing.  First 
and  third  holograph  copies  of  the  Grant 
letters,  April  7,  8,  and  three  on  the  9th, 
are  in  the  Scheide  manifold.  But  what  was 
sent  to  Lee?  Was  the  second  copy  removed 
and  delivered?  Was  a  fair  copy  made?  in 
any  event,  one  of  the  copies  of  four  of 
Grant's  drafts  is  missing.  Possibly  four 
LS's  are  also  unlocated.  Add  to  these  the 
missing  Lee  letter  and  there  is  a  notable 
gap  in  the  historic  correspondence. 

But  Collis  was  successful  in  obtaining 
the  original  of  the  most  famous  letter  of 
the  series.  Parker  gladly  agreed  to  his  re- 
quest to  reproduce  Grant's  April  9  letter 
and  to  contribute  a  narrative  of  the  events 
of  the  surrender. 

The  first  pages  of  the  1893facsimileand 
the  Memoirs  copy  areidentical  except  that 
the  former  lacks  the  large  pencilled  "(2)" 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  which  charac- 
terizes the  earlier  reproduction.  In  its 
place  is  a  small  capital  "J"  imposed  asa 
key  to  Parker's  text.  On  the  second  page 
of  the  later  facsimile  "their"  shows  no 
sign  of  once  having  been  "his,"  and  the 
two  dots  following '  'baggage"  differ  slight- 


ly in  size  and  shape.  In  general  the  Collis 
copy  is  clearer,  more  distinct,  deeper  in 
tone,  and  lacks  the  smudged  appearance  of 
the  facsimile  in  the  Memoirs.  On  the  other 
hand  the  verisimilitude  of  the  corrections 
is  so  exact  that  the  two  facsimiles  must 
certainly  have  been  made  from  the  same 
original,  and  these  differences  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  reproduction  process. 

The  disturbing  alternative  is  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  four,  not  three,  copies 
of  the  letter  were  made  in  the  manifold  and 
that  Parker  was  somehow  able  to  keep  two 
of  them.  Aside  from  the  slight  nature  of  the 
differences  in  the  1893  and  1885  facsimi- 
les, and  the  exact  similarity  of  the  insert- 
ions, there  are  compelling,  if  intangible, 
reasons  to  dismiss  this  supposition.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  evidence  thatthe mem- 
bers of  Grant's  staff  were  keenlyawareof 
the  historic  nature  of  the  meeting  in  the 
McLean  House.  Mementoes  of  the  occasion 
were  eagerly  sought.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, that  Grant  would  have  allowed 
Parker  to  keep  two  copies  of  the  most  im- 
portant relic  of  the  surrender  is  unthink- 
able. Parker  could  hardly  have  kept  one 
surreptitiously.  By  his  own  statement,  he 
made  the  corrections  under  Grant's  di- 
rections. 

*  Editors  Note:  Lee's  letter  to  Grant 
disappeared  from  the  government  files 
where  it  was  properly  received  and  in- 
dexed, L27  Aug.  1865.  A  clerk  reported 
it  "found  missing  Jan.  13,  1881,"  The 
Official  Records  are  printed  from  a  copy 
furnished  by  General  Grant.  Who  took 
this  valuable  paper? 

Where  is  it  now?  Does  some  autograph 
collector  gloat  in  secret  over  his  stolen 
treasure? 

Mysteries  are  the  spice  of  history! 


The  Other  Surrender 


Although  everyone  has  heard  of  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee  to  General  Grant, 
on  April  9,  1865,  not  many  are  acquainted 
with  the  formal  surrender  that  occurred 
three  days  later  on  April  12th;  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  firing  upon  Fort 
Sumpter. 

Although  General  Grant's  terms  were 
most  generous,  one  of  the  things  he  insisted 
on  was  that  there  be  a  formal  surrender, 
saying  he  thought  the  honor  of  the  Union 
army  demanded  it. 

General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  was  ap- 
pointed by  General  Grant  to  receive  the 
surrendered  arms  and  battleflags.  The 


By:  Charles  H.  Meadows 

place  selected  for  the  ceremony  was  the 
stage  road  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  village 
of  Appomattox  Court  House.  Lee  and  Grant 
had  met  in  the  McLean  House  three  days 
earlier  and  worked  out  the  details,  now 
they  were  to  be  carried  out. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  April  12,  1865, 
General  Chamberlain  ordered  his  men  to 
form  on  each  side  of  the  Richmond  - 
Lynchburg  stage  road  from  near 
the  courthouse  building  to  a  place  close  to 
the  Appomattox  River.  Many  of  the  Union 
soldiers  in  this  formation  later  wrote  that 
they  saw  the  Confederates  finish  their 
breakfast,  break  camp  and  form  in  ranks 


in  preparation  for  the  formal  surrender. 
When  ready,  General  John  B.  Gordon, 
riding  a  magnificent  black  horse  led  the 
Confederate  soldiers  from  their  camp 
down  to  the  Appomattox  River  across  it 
and  up  a  small  hill  towards  the  eastern 
end  of  the  village.  When  General  Gordonand 
his  men  marched  between  the  Union  troops 
lining  the  road.  General  Chamberlain,  to 
show  the  respect  felt  by  he  and  his  men 
for  the  defeated  Confederate  soldiers,  had 
his  men  salute  them  by  presenting  arms. 
Upon  seeing  this.  General  Gordon  ordered 
(Continued  on  page  15B) 


Area  where  Confederate  Soldiers  camped. 
Page  IIB 


set  by  attacks  in  both  front  and  rear.  Here 
it  is  tlial  Lee  loses  a  third  of  the  army 
that  is  left  to  him  -  all  of  Ewell's  Corps 
and  more  than  half  of  Anderson's.  The 
rest  manage  to  strike  off  through  the 
forest  in  the  direction  of  Farmville.  Far- 
ther north  Gordon  has  been  attacked  at 
the  Twin  Bridges  and  a  good  pan  of  the 
wagon  train  going  by  that  route  is  there 
destroyed. 

Who  dares  to  say  thai  someone  blundered 
at  Sayler's  Creek?  Blundering  was  all  that 
could  happen  in  the  disorder  and  confusion 
of  the  situation  then  presented.  Surrender 
at  that  point  might  have  been  the  epitome 
of  good  generalship  and  also  of  humanity. 

It  was  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of 
Sayler's  Creek  to  which  Lee  had  retraced 
his  steps  from  Rice's  Station,  on  learning 
of  the  action  there,  that  he  was  said  to 
have  uttered  the  words,  "My  God,  has  my 
army  been  dissolved?"  It  may  have  been 
here  that  grim  truth  was  forcing  its  way 
out  into  his  resolution  lo  keep  moving  and 
that  the  stalwart  will  to  fight  his  wa;  -jut 
was  waking  to  tlie  possibility  that  there 
might  be  no  way  out. 

By  the  night  of  theCthandearlymorning 
of  the  7th,  Lee's  men  were  in  and  around 
Farmville. 

The  blow  at  Sayler's  Creek  was  deadly 
to  the  morale  of  many  in  Lee's  army  who 
previously  had  been  resolute  in  their 
determination  to  fight  on.  TotJiisblowwas 
added  tlie  miserable  knowledge  that  the 
Second  Corps  of  Grant'sforces, which  was 
hot  on  the  heels  of  Gordon  as  he  crossed 
the  Appomattox  at  High  Bridge,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  passage  at  the  rail- 
crossing  downstream  from  the  railroad, 
a  contingency  which  Lee  had  forseen  and 
specifically  cautioned  against. 

And  so  on  the  morning  of  April  7,  as 
Lee  rode  nortliward  from  Farmville 
across  tlie  Appomattox  in  the  direction  of 
Cumberland  Cliurch  three  miles  distant, 
his  mood  was  not  altogether  placid.  If 
ought  here  to  be  remarked  that  some 
historians  have  done  their  hero  Lee  a 
disservice  in  assuming  that  he  at  all  times 
displayed  an  unvaried  pose  of  equanamity 
3il^  ap'omb.  In  so  doing  they  have  endowed 
him  with  a  near  stolidity  that  is  far  from 
characteristic  in  tlie  noblest  of  humans. 

Lee  possessed  remarkable  self-control, 
but  he  also  possessed  temper  and  under 
stress  reacted  in  ways  in  which  even  the 
greatest  of  great  men  may  be  expected 
to  react.  Let  us  remember  liim  as  quite 
human  and  not  give  to  him  the  qualities 
of  a  marble  statue.  A  man  of  intense 
self-control,  more  given  to  composure 
under  the  heaviest  of  stresses  than  other 
men  would  be,  he  was  nevertheless  mortal 
and  the  reverence  we  give  his  memory 
need  not  be  impaired  by  recognizing  this 
quality  of  moi  tality. 

Grant's  Letter  Received 
At  Cumberland  Church,  in  the  late 
evening  of  the  7th,  Lee  received  Grant's 
first  message  suggestingthe hopelessness 
of  the  former's  plight  and  protesting 
against  thenecessityof  any  further  effusion 
of  blood.  It  was  a  petition  to  Lee  for  sur- 
render, sincerely  made  and  realistic  of  the 
exigencies  tlien  confronting  the  Con- 
federate commander.  It  was  a  gesture  of 
magnanimity  and  not  of  braggadocio.  Grant 
knew  full  well,  when  he  wrote  this  first 
message,  that  the  end  of  his  year-long 
campaign  was  near.  How  could  itlje  other- 
wise with  his  vastly  superior  forces  which 
had  already  inflicted  so  much  damage 
upon  his  adversary? 

But  it  was  not  in  Lee's  mind  to  un- 
buckle the  sword  yet-not  quite  yet.  It 
would  take  nearly  two  mors  days  for  him 
to  bring  himself  to  accept  the  bitter 
potion  of  surrendering  his  army. 

A  hundred  years  later,  we  who  read 
what  has  since  been  written  by  those  of 
Lee's  army  who  were  with  him  on  the 
retreat  know  vastly  more  about  his  tragic 
straits  than  he  then  knew.  That  his  army 
was  shrinking  away  so  rapidly  through 
desertion  was  apparent  (I  use  the  word 
"desertion"  not  in  its  adverse  military 
implication  so  much  as  in  a  sense  of  the 
realism  and  despair  of  discouraged  and 
weary  men  who  just  couldn't  find  it  in 
their  hearts  and  wills  to  go  on.) 

The  sterner  stuff  of  which  Lee  was 
made  and  his  sense  of  duty  would  control 
his  conduct  until  the  last  faint  spark  of 
hope  for  escape  flickered  out.  And  so  he 


The  Camera  Artist  Photo 


Farmville  Home  That  Lee  Visited 

THE  JACKSON-WHITE  HOUSE  -  Built  by  Patrick  H.  JacliSon,  one  of  FarmviUe's  early  tobacco  manu- 
facturers this  house  on  Beech  Street  was  a  center  of  social  life  in  toivn.  It  has  a  place  in  history,  for 
here  General  Lee  stopped  ,  as  he  was  passing  through  Farmville.  April  7,  1865,  lor  a  conference  mth 
Secretary  of  War  John  Brecldnriclge,  Quartermaster  General  Lawton,  and  Commissary  General  St  John, 
all  of  whom  had  spent  the  night  there.  It  was  Lee's  last  conference  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  Norttiern 
Virginia  with  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War.  Lee  declined  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  but  did  drmK  a 
cup  of  coffee  here.  This  was  also  the  home  of  Dr.  James  L.  White,  who  married  Miss  Lelia  Jaclison,  a 
daughter  of  P.  H.  Jaclison.  Dr.  White  was  a  greatly  beloved  physician,  and  surgeon  at  the  Confederate 
Hospital,  whose  memory  is  stiU  cherished.  This  residence  was  later  "l-'t'^Stl  ,a52S'  ' 

W  W  Jackson  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wallace  Gould,  who  is  better  remembered  as  Miss  Mary  Jackson 
for  raaSylSrs  a  teacher  in  th^  public  schools.  It  is  now  owned  and  has  been  restored  by  Miss  Florence 

Stubbs.  of  South  Carolina,  a  retired  member  of  the  Longwood  CoUege  faculty.   

(This  information  taken  in  part  from  BradshaWs  HISTORY  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY.) 


sent  his  reply  to  Grant,  denying  the 
opinion  that  his  situation  was  hopeless  but 
nevertheless  asking  of  Grant  the  terms 
under  which  he  would  propose  surrender. 

April  8  was  a  race  to  Appomattox 
Station  on  theSouthsideRailroad  which  if 
first  reached  by  Lee  would  find  food  for 
his  men  and  a  remote  hope  of  salvaging  a 
part  of  his  forces  by  a  march  southward 
to  join  Johnston,  but  if  first  reached  by 
the  Federals  would  be  the  end.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  last  gambling  chanca  Uiat 
supported  Lee  in  his  then  wavering  mind 
on  the  question  of  surrender. 

And  in  the  afternoon  of  that  sunny 
Saturday,  as  Lee  rested  by  the  roadside 
while  his  men  and  wagons  streamed  past 
as  General  Pendleton  approached  him 
with  the  information  that  some  of  the 
officers  in  deliberation  among  themselves 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  army 
could  not  cut  its  way  out,  he  was  all  but 
rebuffed  by  Lee,  Neither  Longstreet  nor 
Gordon  were  parties  to  the  rump  confer- 
ence of  which  Pendleton  had  spoken. 

It  was  as  if  Lee  fought  within  himself 
against  any  admission  to  weakness,  per- 
haps in  the  belief  that  it  would  enable 
Grant  to  demand  harsher  terms  than  Lee 
needed  to  concede.  Yet,  when  the  end 
actually  came  and  the  choice  was  sur- 
render or  be  wiped  out,  as  surely  that 
small  remnant  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  would  have  been,  were  Lee's 
hopes  of  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  any 
brighter  than  on  the  morning  of  the  9th? 

There  is  the  touching  moment  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  the  8th,  when  the  de- 


spairing "Dick"  Anderson  was  more  or 
less  summarily  relieved  from  duty  and 
advised  that  he  might  go  home  or  lay- 
where  else  he  desired.  Perhaps  Anderson 
was  quite  content  to  go  for,  after  the 
action  at  Sayler's  Creek,  he  was  virtually 
without  men  to  command.  At  any  rate, 
he  did  not  argue  the  action  taken  against 
him.  Two  other  generals  were  given 
similar  dismissals  at  the  same  time- 
Pickett  and  Bushrod  Johnson.  Was  Lee 
so  bitter  over  the  failures  at  Five  Forks 
and  Sayler's  Creek  that  he  no  longer 
wished  them  about?  That  this  was  so  in 
the  case  of  Pickett  is  borne  out  by  a 
remark  which  Lee  is  said  to  have  made 
on  April  11,  when  he  observed  Pickett 
still  with  the  army  after  the  surrender; 
"I  thought  that  man  was  no  longer  with 
the  army."  Thus  was  the  divisional  com- 
mander of  Gettysburg's  Third  Day's 
slaughter  made  unwelcome  by  his  chief 
on  the  eve  of  the  surrender. 

One  cannot  logically  condemn  Sheridan 
for  his  seemingly  cruel  and  arbitary 
treatment  of  General  Warren  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Five  Forks  on  the  1st  of  April 
without  pondering  the  dismissal  of  Lee's 
three  generals  on  the  8th  of  April. 

Grants  Second  Note 
Grant's  second  note  was  received  by 
Lee  at  darkness  on  the  8th.  This  merely 
stated  that  the  Union  General  would  insist 
only  on  the  laying  down  of  arms  of  offi- 
cers and  men  who  were  surrendered  and 
their  disqualification  to  bear  arms  until 
properly  exchanged. 


In  answer,  the  still  reluctant  Lee  de- 
nied that  he  intended  to  propose  the  sur- 
render of  his  army  and  asserted  that  he 
sought  only  to  ascertain  the  terms  of 
Grant's  proposition  adding  that  he  did  not 
think  any  emergency  had  arisen  calling 
for  surrender. 

In  this  note  Lee  displays  an  artfulness 
that  presumes  upon  Uie  intelligence  of 
Grant  and  certainly  could  have  been  trying 
upon  his  patience.  For  in  the  return 
dispatch  Lee  agrees  to  meet  with  Grant 
next  morning  between  the  picket  lines  of 
the  two  armies  on  the  old  stage, road  to 
Richmond. 

The  story  of  Palm  Sunday,  April  9, 
1865,  at  Appomattox  Court  House  neednot 
here  be  retold.  You  know  it  too  well  from 
others  who  have  said  it  better  than  I 
could  say  it. 

Suffice  to  say,  it  was  the  end  of  a  great 
body  of  men. 

"After  four  years  of  arduous  service 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 


The  Lees 

Robert  E.  Lee's  three  sons  all  fought 
for  the  Confederacy.  George  Washington 
Custis  Lee,  known  as  "Custis"  spent 
most  of  the  war  near  Richmond  and  was 
captured  at  Sayler's  Creek,  William  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  or  "Rooney"  was  a  cavalry 
commander  and  surrendered  with  his 
father  at  Appomattox.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Jr.,  the  youngest  son,  was  also  a  cavalry 
officer  but  he  was  separated  from  his 
unit  during  the  retreat  and  did  not 
surrender  until  after  Appomattox. 
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General  Lee  Spent  Summer  Of 


1865  At  Derwent 


BY  DAK  HAWKS 

It  was  a  tired,  war-worn  Robert  E.  Lee 
who  rode  into  Richmond  on  April  15, 1865. 
It  had  been  a  hard  week;  the  surrender  on 
the  ninth,  the  laying  down  of  arms  on  the 
twelfth  and  the  long  dusty  ridefrom  Appo- 
mattox to  Richmond. 

It  was  General  Lee  himself  who  best  de- 
scribed the  turmoil  the  surrender  was 
bringing  to  an  end: 

"After  four  years  of  arduous  service, 
marked  by  unsurpassed  courage  and  forti- 
tude, the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming 
numbers  and  resources.  I  need  not  tell  the 
survivors  of  so  many  hardfought  battles, 
who  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last, 
that  I  have  consented  to  this  result  from 
no  distrust  of  them;  but  feeling  that  valor 
and  devotion  could  accomplish  nothing 
that  could  compensate  for  the  loss  that 
would  have  attended  the  continuation  of 
this  contest,  I  have  determined  to  avoid 
the  unless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past 
services  have  endeared  them  to  their 
countrymen." 

General  Lee  returned  to  his  wife  and  two 
unmarried  daughters  who  were  living  in  a 
home  owned  by  John  Stewart  on  East 
Franklin  Street.  The  family  had  lived  in 
this  house  since  1864,  and  Stewart  was 
more  than  willing  that  General  Lee  aiid  his 
family  remain  there.  Characteristically, 
Stewart  proposed  that  if  General  Lee  pay 
rent  at  all,  it  be  in  Confederate  money,  as 
provided  by  the  wartime  lease. 

ENDLESS  LINE 

General  Lee,  though  deeply  grateful, 
could  not  consent  to  this.  He  felt  that  he 
must  get  to  work  and  earn  a  living.  It  was 
his  wish,  also,  togetawayfrom  theendless 
file  of  visitors  who  climbed  the  steps  tohis 
home. 

When  General  Lee  returned  to  the  city 
on  April  15,  he  remained  there  until  the 
last  week  in  June  except  for  a  visit  to  Colo- 
nel Thomas  H.  Carter  at  Pampatike,  King 
William  County. 

For  almost  three  months  they  came. 
Some  were  well-meaning  friends;  others 
merely  came  to  gape  at  the  man  who  had 
led  the  South  across  four  years  of  blood- 
stained battlefields.  In  addition,  theSouth- 
ern  commander  was  constantly  harassed 
by  extremist  Union  elements  now  firmly 
ensconced  in  the  former  Confederate  Capi- 
tal. 

The  General  neednot  have  bothered  him- 
self with  receiving  these  visitors,  or  with 
problems  involving  money.  He  could  have 
been  fabulously  weathly  by  simply  allowing 
his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
various  business  ventures. 

Lee  turned  aside  all  these  fantastic 
offers  for  the  type  of  life  he  had  been 
longing  to  follow  for  many  years, 

Lee's  thoughts  on  the  subject  are  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in 
June  of  1865; 

"I  am  looking  for  somelittlequiethome 
in  the  woods,  where  I  can  procure  shelter 
and  my  daily  bread,  if  permitted  by  the 
victor."  Lee  was  not  an  escapist,  as  the 
word  now  is  used,  but  he  was  in  urgent 
need  of  a  season  of  quiet. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Randolph  Cocke,  of 
"Oakland,"  Cumberland  County,  sensed 
the  situation  that  had  arisen  and  with  beau- 
tiful delicacy  of  feeling  she  offered  Mrs. 
Lee  and  the  family  the  use  of  a  vacant 
"cottage,"  as  she  termed  it,  on  her  Powha- 
tan County  property. 

The  cottage  was  furnished,  Mrs,  Cocke, 
explained;  adjacent  ground  could  be  culti- 
vated. Mrs,  Cocke  followed  her  written 
invitation  with  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lee,  to  whom 
she  described  the  property  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Lee  family  accepted  the  invitation 
and,  between  June  26  and  30,  went  to  "Oak- 
land" by  wayof  the  JamesRiver  andKan- 
hawha  Canal.  After  visiting  with  the  Cocke 
family  at  "Oakland"  for  a  week.  General 
Lee  moved  his  family  to  "Derwent,"  Mrs. 
Cocke's  "cottage"  in  Powhatan  County. 

It  was  here  that  General  Lee  projected 


DERWENT  -  Where  Genera!  and  Mrs.  Lee  spent  the   

of  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  Randolph  Cocke,  the  "cottage"  in  Oakland, 
in^the  woods"  sought  by  General  and  Mrs.  Lee.  Located 


"Derwent"  is  open  daily  10:00  a.m.  to  4:S 


I  p.m.  except  Monday. 


of  1865,  as  guests 
"a  quiet  little  home 
Powhatan  County, 


the  history  he  never  was  to  write  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Under  the  sim- 
ple roof  of  "Derwent"  he  pemied  some  of 
the  letters  in  which  he  urged  Southerners 
to  take  such  work  as  they  could  find,  to 
participate  in  elections  and  to  labor  witli- 
out  needless  repining  for  the  rebuilding  of 
their  wasted  land. 

MAURY  LETTER 

General  Lee's  now  famous  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  declining  his 
invitation  to  join  other  Confederates  in 
Mexico  was  written  at  "Derwent."  The 
letter  follows: 

Near  Cartersville,  Va:  8  Sept  '65 

My  dear  Captain 

I  have  just  reed  your  letter  of  the 
8  Ulto  (August.)  We  have  certainly  not 
found  our  form  of  Govt;  all  that  was 
anticipated  by  its  original  founders. 
But  that  may  be  parUy  our  fault,  in 
expecting  too  much;  and  partly  to  the 
absence  of  virtue  in  the  people.  As 
long  as  virtue  was  dominant  in  the 
Republic,  so  long  was  the  happiness 
of  the  people  secure.  I  cannot  however 
despair  of  it  yet.  I  look  forward  to 
better  days,  and  trust  that  time  and 
experience,  the  great  teachers  of  men, 
under  the  guidanceof  an  ever  merciful 
God,  may  save  us  from  destruction, 
and  restore  us  the  bright  hopes  and 
prospects  of  the  past.  The  thought  of 
abandoning  the  Country  and  all  that 
must  be  left  in  it,  is  abhorrent  to 
my  feelings;  and  I  perfer  to  struggle 
for  its  restoration,  and  share  its  fate, 
than  to  give  up  all  as  lost.  Still  I  have 
a  great  admiration  for  Mexico.  The 
salubrity  of  its  cUmale,  t!ie  fartility 
of  its  soil,  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  scenery,  possesses  for  me  great 
charms;  but  I  look  with  delight  upon 
the  mountains  and  rivers  of  my  native 
state  still. 

To  remove  our  people  with  their 
domestics,  to  a  portion  of  Mexico 
which  would  be  favourable  to  them, 
would  be  a  work  of  much  difficulty. 
Did  they  possess  the  means,  and  could 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  you  sug- 
gest, be  established,  the  U.  S,  Govt., 
I  think  would  interpose  obstacles;  and 
under  the  circumstances  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  persuading  the  freed- 
men  to  emigrate.  Those  citizens  who 
can  leave  the  Country,  and  others  who 
may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  your  considerate  labour, 
but  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  your 
presence  be  lost  to  Virginia.  She  has 
now  need  for  all  her  sons,  and  can 
ill  afford  to  spare  you. 


I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
all  you  have  done  for  us,  and  hope 
your  labours  in  the  future  may  be  as 
efficacious  as  in  the  past;  and  that 
your  separation  from  us  may  not  be 
permanent. 

Wishing  you  every  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

I  am  most  truly 

YOURS 
R.  E.  LEE 


General  Lee's  stay  at  "Derwent"  was 
short,  for  in  August  of  1865,  Judge 
Brockenbrough  called  to  teU  the  General 
that  he  had  been  elected  President  of 
Washington  CoUege  in  Lexington.  Lee 
listened  to  the  judge,  promised  to  con- 
sider the  offer  ajid  at"Derwent,"  on  August 
24,  1865,  wrote  a  letter  accepting  the 
college's  offer. 


"DERWENT"  RESTORATION 

For  many  years  "Derwent"  stood  in  a 
state  of  terrible  repair.  In  June,  1947, 
the  late  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman 
asked,  "Is  there  none  who  will  take  the 
lead  in  raising  that  sum  (he  had  spoken 
of  $10,000)  to  preserve  in  perpetuity,  the 
house  from  which  Lee  started  on  the 
South's  redemption?".  .  ."To  restore 
'Derwent'  is  to  provide  for  the  American 
people  a  shrine  bothprecious  and  unique," 
tJie  late  Dr.  Francis  Pendleton  Gains,  for 
29  years  President  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  commented. 

Nearly  twenty  years  later,  the  question 
of  "Derwent's"  future  was  answered.  On 
April  8,  1963,  Jay  W.  Johns,  a  former 
successful  businessman  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  now  making  his  home  in  Charlottes- 
viUe,  acquired  the  Powhatan  County  pro- 
perty in  the  name  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Memorial,  Inc. 

Jackson  Memorial  Inc. 
Restored  Derwent 

Derwent  has  been  restored  byStonewaU, 
Jackson  Memorial  Incorporated,  a  non- 
profit organization  whose  purpose  is  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  great  Con- 
federate General  Thomas  Jonathan 
(Stonewall)  Jackson,  to  save  for  posterity 
the  shrines  still  available,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  the  American 
Republic,  for  which  so  many  gave  their 
all,  especially  during  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

This  organization  was  established  April 
1953,  bv  the  enthusiam  of  Jay  W.  Johns, 
of  Char-lottesville,  owner  of  Ash  Lawn, 
who  serves  as  its  president.  In  the  in- 
tervening years  Jackson's  Lexington 
Home,  tiis  Winchester  headquarters  and 
three  Shenandoah  Valley  battlefields  have 
been  preserved.  Derwent  is  the  first  Lee 
shrine  to  be  restored  by  the  organization. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial,  Inc., 
operates  entirely  from  gifts,  and  no  ad- 
mission is  charged  at  any  of  the  restora- 
tions. It  does  have  income  exemption 
status  and  solicits  support  of  interested 
citizens. 


ORGANIZATION 


Since  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
most  of  the  senior  officers  on  both  sides 
were  West  Point  graduates,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  armies  was  basically  the  same. 
While  the  following  discussion  applies 
mainly  to  the  infantry,  cavalry  organiza- 
tion was  almost  identical  during  the  last 
half  of  the  war.  Only  the  strengths  differed. 
Artillery  organization  did  differ  between 
the  armies,  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
the  war.  The  North  tended  to  concentrate 
artiUery  at  the  division  or  corps  level 
while  the  South  established  units  at  the 
brigade  level.  Under  this  type  of  artillery 
organization,  the  North  could  usually 
provide  more  concentrated  fire  power. 

The  basic  fighting  group,  the  unit  the 
men  gave  their  loyalty  to,  was  the 
regiment.  Its  theoretical  strength  was 
about  1000  men  and  officers,  but  few,  if 
any,  regiments  came  close  to  this  figure. 
During  most  of  the  war,  average  strength 
for  the  regiment  was  below  500  officers 
and  men  and  quite  often  fell  below  400.  In 
the  North,  there  was  a  tendency  to  allow 
volunteer  regiments  to  dwindle  through 
casualties  until  their  strength  fell  below 
150  men.  Then  such  units  were  disbanded 
and  new  regiments  formed.  This  practice 
was  bad  since  it  destroyed  unit  morale. 
The  South  tried  to  maintain  its  original 
regiments  by  replacing  casualties. 

Usually  three  or  more  regiments  were 
brigaded  together.  In  order  to  keep  morale 
as  high  as  possible,  regiments  from  the 
same  state  were  usually  placed  in  the 
same  brigade  but  this  was  not  always 
possible,  especially  in  the  latter  stages 
of  the  war. 


The  division  was  normally  composed  of 
three  brigades  and  averaged  approximately 
6000  men.  These  figures  could  vary 
greatly,  however,  and  the  Confederate 
divisions  were  often  heavier  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  Union  army.  Thus,  in 
May,  1863,  the  divisions  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  averaged  6200  men  while 
Lee's  divisions  averaged  8700. 

Three  divisions  usually  formed  an  army 
corps,  normally  at  a  strength  of  between 
16,000  and  20,000  men,  but  often  well 
below  this  figure.  On  both  sides  the  corps 
were  numbered,  but  in  the  South,  the  corps 
were  commonly  known  by  thenameof  their 
commanding  general  such  as  Jackson's 
Corps  or  Longstreet's  Corps. 

The  highest  field  organization  was  the 
army,  composed  of  at  least  two  corps  but 
often  more.  The  common  practice  in  the 
North  was  to  name  an  army  after  a  river 
in  its  area  of  operation  while  southern 
armies  were  normaUy  named  after  a  state 
or  district.  Thus,  we  have  the  Union  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  the  Confederate  Army  of 
Tennessee,  etc.  This  custom  was  not 
always  followed,  however.  Before  Lee  was 
given  field  command  of  the  main  Confed- 
erate army  in  Virginia,  in  June,  1862,  this 
force  had  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  a  name  that  was  to  haunt  Lee. 


There  were  approximately  650,000 
battle  casualties  during  the  war,  and  of 
these,  200,000  were  killed.  In  addition, 
375,000  died  from  other  causes,  mainly 
from  disease.  This  adds  up  to  a  staggering 
575,000  deaths,  a  figure  that  is  undoubtedly 
low  due  to  the  lack  of  Confederate  records. 
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Lee's  Richmond  Home 


After  the  formal  surrender  of  the  Army 
d  NorOiern  Virginia  on  April  12,  1865, 
Lee's  wearied  veterans  began  to  return 
to  their  homes.  Many,  however,  had  no 
homes  to  go  back  to  and  one  of  those  left 
homeless  by  the  war  was  Robert  E.  Lee 
himself.  Before  tliefour-yearstrugglehad 
begun,  Lee  lived  at  Arlington,  a  magnifi- 
cent home  overlooking  Washington  and  the 
Potomac  River.  It  was  at  Arlington,  in 
April,  1861,  that  Lee  decided  to  resign 
from  the  United  States  Army  and  offer 
his  services  to  his  native  state,  Virginia. 
When  he  left  his  home  he  knew  that  due 
to  its  closeness  to  the  now  enemy  capitol, 
Federal  troops  would  inevitably  occupy  it 
if  war  came.  Just  one  month  after  Lee 
left,  Mrs,  Lee  learned  that  Union  forces 
were  preparing  to  move  into  Virginia,  and 
she  made  hurried  preparations  to  leave 
Arlington.  Most  of  the  family  belongings 
were  left  behind  since  Mrs.  Lee  and  her 
husband  expected  to  return  sometime  in 
the  future.  Mary  Lee  never  saw  the  home 
again  and  her  husband  saw  it  only  once, 
and  then  only  from  a  distance.  This  house 
now  known  as  the  Custis-Lee  Mansion,  is 
maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Only  a  few  days  after  Mrs.  Lee  left. 
Federal  troops  moved  into  the  area  and 
set  upa  military  encampment  on  the  estate. 
In  1864,  the  United  States  government 
levied  a  tax  against  the  Lee  estate  with 
the  stipulation  that  Mrs.  Lee  appear 
personally  to  pay.  Naturally  she  did  not  do 
so  and  Arlington  was  sold  at  public 
auction.  In  June  1864,  the  first  military 
burials  were  made  on  200  acres  of  the 
estate.  Arlington  was  no  longer  owned  by 
the  family  and  Lee  hadnopermanentplace 
to  go. 

There  was  a  house  in  Richmond,  how- 
ever, that  Lee  had  used  in  various  ways 
since  early  in  the  war  and  it  was  in  this 
home  that  Mrs.  Lee  waited  for  her  hus- 
band to  return  from  Appomattox.  Built  in 
1844,  the  Greek  revival  row  house  at  707 
East  Franklin  Street  had  been  offered  to 
Lee  for  his  use  by  its  owner,  John 
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Stewart  of  Henrico  County.  The  offer  was 

accepted  and  the  house  was  turned  into  a 

"bachelor's  mess"  for  several  young 

Confederate  officers,  including  Custis 

Lee,  the  General's  eldest  son.  During  the 

remainder  of  1861,  Lee  probably  stayed 

at  the  Spotswood  Hotel  when  he  was  in 

Richmond.  In  December,  Lee  wrote  to 

Custis  concerning  some  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Franklin  Street  house.  He 

told  his  son  that  expenses  in  operating 

this  bachelor's  quarters  was  high  but  that 

if  he  could  find  "pleasant  people  to  join 

in  taking  the  house  it  would  certainly  be 

more  agreeable  to  you  to  live  tliere  than 
at  a  hotel".  General  Lee  added  that  he 
would  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses. 

In  March  of  1862,  Lee  apparently  moved 
from  the  Spotswood  Hotel  to  the  Franklin 
street  address  and  the  house  soon  became 
a  gathering  place  for  young  officers.  Lee 
was  living  at  this  house  when  he  was  called 
to  field  command  in  early  June,  1862. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Lee  was 
to  spend  little  time  in  Richmond,  but  dur- 
ing his  infrequent  visits  he  probably  stayed 
at  the  "bachelor's  mess". 

Soon  after  Lee  received  his  field 
command,  Mrs.  Lee  moved  to  Richmond 
and  took  up  residence  with  some  friends 
on  Clay  Street.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  she 
rented  a  small  house  on  Leigh  Street,  but 
it  was  too  small  to  accomodate  her  ailing 
daughter-in-law.  in  January  of  the  next 
year,  much  against  the  wishes  of  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Lee  moved  into  the  house  at 
707  E.  Franklin  and  the  "bachelor's  mess" 
was  broken  up. 

Despite  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Lee,  the  death 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  worsening 
war  situation,  bits  of  humor  could  creep 
into  the  Lee  family.  C^t.  R.  E.  Lee,  the 
General's  son,  writing  much  later,  re- 
called that  during  the  summer  of  1864, 
his  sister  Mildred  had  a  pet  squirrel 
which  she  called,  "Custis  Morgan"  after 
her  brother  Custis  and  General  John 
Morgan,  a  cavalry  leader  in  the  western 
area  of  the  war.  The  squirrel  ran  loose 


707  E.  Franklin  Street 


General  Lee  at  the  back  doo^  of  the  house 


around  the  house  andapparently  bothered 
Mrs.  Lee  to  some  extent.  One  day  the  pet 
failed  to  return  from  a  "scouting"  trip 
into  the  city  and  was  never  seen  again. 
In  a  letter  to  Mildred  on  July  10,  General 
Lee  alluded  to  the  missing  squirrel  and 
apparently  thought  of  it  as  a  blessing. 
He  wrote  that  "he  was  pleased  on  the 
arrival  of  my  little  courier  to  learn  that 
you  were  better,  and  that  'Custis  Morgan' 
was  still  among  the  missing." 

With  the  shocking  news  of  Lee's 
imminent  evacuation  of  Richmond  - 
Petersburg  defense  lines,  most  of  the 
Confederate  government  and  many  promi- 
nent citizens  fled  the  city.  Despite  repeated 
urgings  from  their  friends,  Mrs.  Lee  and 
her  two  daughters  living  with  her,  refused 
to  leave.  During  the  night,  the  fires  the 
retreating  soldiers  had  started  to  destroy 
the  arsenals  and  warehouses  spread  to 
other  areas  and  soon  threatened  the  entire 
city.  Flames  burned  the  houses  across  the 
street  from  Mrs.  Lee's  house  and  spread 
into  the  same  block.  There  were  even 
reports  that  the  front  door  to  her  house 
caught  fire  several  times  from  the  heat 
but  prompt  efforts  saved  thehouse.Despite 
the  obvious  danger,  Mrs.  Lee  refused 
to  move. 

The  desolation  which  spread  before 
General  Lee's  eyes  as  he  entered  Rich- 
mond on  April  15  must  have  made  Lee 
yearn  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Arlington. 
Instead,  he  had  to  return  to  the  house  on 
Franklin  Street  where,  despite  the  efforts 
of -family  and  friends,  quiet  was  difficult 
to  find.  Friends,  acquaintances,  weU- 
wishers  and  just  the  curious  thronged  to 
the  house  during  the  approximately  two 
months  he  remained  in  Richmond. 

John  Stewart,  the  owner  of  the  house  at 
707  East  Franklin,  offered  Lee  the  use  of 
the  home  as  long  as  the  General  or  his 
femily  wanted  it  and  did  not  want  rent 
paid  for  it.  Probably  knowing  that  Lee 
would  refuse  to  live  in  the  house  without 
paying  rent,  Stewart  said  that  if  Lee 
insisted  on  paying  for  the  home,  payment 
was  to  be  in  Confederate  currency  since 
that  was  what  the  original  agreement 


with  Custis  Lee  had  called  for. 

General  Lee,  however,  was  looking  for 
"some  quiet  home  in  the  woods,  where  I 
can  procure  shelter..."  After  looking 
around  for  awtiile  the  Lee's  finally 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cocke  to  live  at  Derwent,  a  vacant 
"cottage"  on  Mrs.  Cocke's  property.  It 
was  while  Lee  was  at  Derwent  that  he 
made  the  decision  to  become  President 
of  small  Washington  College  in  Lexington, 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Lee's  Letter 

While  still  in  Richmond,  Mrs.  Lee  wrote 
an  interesting  letter  to  her  cousin,  Mary 
Meade,  describing  her  feelings  over  the 
end  of  the  war,  her  family,  and  her 
expectations  of  moving.  Since  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  this 
paper,  the  letter  is  reproduced  below, 
following  original  speUlngs  as  near  as 
possible. 

Richmond  23d 

I  have  just  heard  my  dear  cousin  Mary 
of  an  opportunity  to  clacke  &  write  to  teU 
you  that  we  are  all  well  as  usual  &  thro' 
the  mercy  of  God  all  spared  thro'  the 
terrible  ordeal  thro'  which  we  have 
passed  -  I  feel  that  I  could  have  blessed 
God  if  those  who  were  prepared  had  filled 
a  soldiers  grave.  I  bless  Him  that  they 
are  spared  I  trust  for  future  usefulness  to 
their  poor  unhappy  country.  My  little  Rob 
has  not  yet  come  in  but  we  have  reason  to 
think  he  is  safe  -  Tho'  it  tias  not  pleased 
.Umighty  God  to  crown  our  exertions  with 
sucess  in  the  way  &  measures  we  expected 
yet  we  must  still  trust  &  pray  not  that 
our  wills  but  His  may  be  done  in  Heaven  & 
in  earth  -  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  of 
the  starUing  events  that  have  been  crowded 
into  the  last  few  weeks,  but  1  want  you  all 
to  know  that  when  GerU  Lee  surrendered 
he  had  only  8  thousand  7hundred  muskets  - 
that  the  enemy  by  their  own  account  had 
nearly  80  thousand  men  well  provisioned 
&  equipped  while  ours  had  been  out  7 
(Continued  to  page  15B) 
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The  Other  Surrender 

(Continued  from  page  IIB) 
his  men  to  return  the  salute. 

Just  over  the  brow  of  ttie  hill  at  a  place 
known  today  as  the  surrender  triangle,  the 
Confederate  soldiers  halted  and  on  orders 
from  their  officers  stacked  their  muskets, 
their  battleflags  and  laid  down  their  am- 
munition boxes  and  other  public  property 
according  to  Grant's  terms. 

One  of  the  soldiers,  when  stacking  his 
weapon,  prayed  for  the  angel  Gabriel  to 
blow  his  horn  and  end  his  misery,  hoping 
also,  I  suppose,  to  remove  the  Unionarmy 
from  the  earth  at  the  sametime.  On  others 
it  had  the  opposite  effect.  Though  sorry 
they  had  lost  the  war,  they  gave  tlianks  to 
The  Supreme  Being  tlutthey  were  included 
among  the  fortunate  few  who  lived  to  return 
to  their  families  and  loved  ones  that  they 
had  left  at  home. 

Each  unit,  after  surrendering  its  equip- 
ment, marched  back  over  the  hill  to  the 
camp.  Later  that  afternoon  the  Rebel 
soldiers  formed  ranks  for  the  last  time 
before  disbanding  forever.  Their  unit  com- 
manders read  to  them  General  Lee's 
farewell  address  in  which  he  thanked  them 
for  their  service  and  steadfast  loyalty 
to  him  and  the  Confederacy.  Then  as 
General  Grant  hadpromised,  each  man  was 
given  a  parole,  saying  he  could  return 
home  and  would  not  be  disturbed  byfederal 
authorities.  The  men  were  then  dismissed 
free  to  go  home.  All  one  soldier,  Charles 
H.  Sweeney,  had  to  do  to  get  home  was  walk 
across  the  road.  Military  life  ended 
abruptly  for  him.  A  few  others  were  also 
near  home  and  by  dark  were  with  their 
loved  ones.  Most;  however,  had  to  go  much 
farther.  Some  to  Northand  South  Carolina, 
others  to  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Some 
even  had  to  go  to  far-off  Texas.  Although 
Grant  had  said  all  officers  and  any  en- 
listed man  who  claimed  to  own  a  horse 
could  keep  it,  the  records  show  that  only 
360  enlisted  men  out  of  the  28,231  men 
and  officers  paroled  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  claimed  a  horse  or  mule.  Walking 
was  not  new  to  them  and  without  gun  or 
ammunition  to  carry  they  traveled  quite 
rapidly.  Their  diaries  relate  that  most 
were  home  in  three  or  four  weeks,  but  I 
have  heard  of  a  few  who  limped  home  a 
couple  of  years  later  with  tales  of  the  many 
hardships  they  had  encountered  on  the  way. 
This  might  tiave  been  the  case,  but  I  expect, 
their  journey  might  have  been  slowed  by 
visits  with  various  girlfriends  they  had 
made  in  their  travels  during  the  past  four 
years. 

Today,  as  we  look  back  at  the  events  of 
this  "other  surrender"  it  is  easy  to  re- 
member General  Lee  and  General  Grant, 
but  we  should  remember,  also,  the  thou- 
sands of  gun-toting  soldiers  in  blue  and 
gray  that  time  and  history  have  forgotten 
to  name;  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
wore  gray  and  carried  their  gun  upthehiU 
to  surrender  it  or  one  of  those  in  blue 
who  lined  the  road  to  receive  it,  these 
men,  the  fighting  soldiers,  should  be  re- 
membered with  as  much  pride  as  we  re- 
member Lee  and  Grant. 
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Lee  and  Grant  met  twice  at  Appomattox,  April  9  and  the  April  10th  meeting  depicted  above.  General 
Grant  described  the  latter  meeting  in  his  Memoirs;  Before  leaving,  however,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see 
General  Lee  again;  so  next  morning  I  rode  out  beyond  our  lines  towards  his  headquarters,  preceded  by  a 
bugler  and  a  staff -officer  carrying  a  white  flag. 

Lee  soon  mounted  his  horse,  seeing  who  it  was,  and  met  me.  We  had  there  between  the  lines,  sitting  on 
horseback,  a  very  pleasant  conversation  of  over  half  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  which  Lee  said  to  me  that  the 
South  was  a  big  country  and  that  we  might  have  to  march  over  it  three  or  four  times  before  the  war  entirely 
ended,  but  that  we  would  now  be  able  to  do  it  as  they  could  no  longer  resist  us.  He  expressed  it  as  his 
earnest  hope,  however,  that  we  would  not  be  called  upon  to  cause  more  loss  and  sacrifice  of  life;  but  he 
could  not  foretell  the  result.  1  then  suggested  to  General  Lee  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  Confederacy 
whose  influence  with  the  soldiery  and  the  whole  people  was  as  great  as  his,  and  that  if  he  would  now  advise 
the  surrender  o£  all  the  armies  I  hadno  doubt  his  advice  would  be  followed  with  alacrity.  But  Lee  said,  that 
he  could  not  do  that  without  consulting  the  President  first.  I  knew  there  was  no  use  to  urge  him  to  do  any- 
thing against  his  ideas  of  what  was  ri^t. 

I  was  accompanied  by  my  staff  and  other  officers,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  have  a  great  desire  to  go 
inside  the  Confederate  lines.  They  finally  asked  permission  of  Lee  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some 
of  their  old  army  friends,  and  the  permission  was  granted.  They  went  over,  had  a  very  pleasant  time  with 
their  friends,  and  brought  some  of  them  back  with  them  when  they  returned. 

When  Lee  and  I  separated  he  went  back  to  his  lines  and  I  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  McLean.  Here  the 
officers  of  both  armies  came  in  great  numbers,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  meeting  as  much  as  though  they 
had  been  friends  separated  for  a  long  time  while  fighting  battles  under  the  same  flag.  For  the  time  being 
it  looked  very  much  as  if  all  thought  of  the  war  had  escaped  their  minds.  After  an  hour  pleasanUy  passed  in 
this  way  I  set  out  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  my  staff  and  a  small  escort,  for  Burkesville  Junction,  up 
to  which  point  the  railroad  had  by  this  time  been  repaired. 


The  Ap 


Within  hours  after  General  Lee  and 
General  Grant  met  at  the  McLean  House 
at  Appomattox  Court  House,  the  story 
was  circulated,  and  widely  believed,  that 
the  two  men  had  met  under  an  apple  tree 
within  Confederate  lines  and  had  signed 
the  surrender  terms  there.  The  rumor 
probably  was  born  when  soldiers  saw 
General  Lee  and  a  Union  officer  talking 
under  the  tree.  Lee  had  been  resting 
there  for  sometime  when  Colonel  Babcock 
of  General  Grant's  staff  rode  up  to  escort 
Lee  to  the  village  and  the  meeting  with 
General  Grant.  The  soldiers  who  saw  Lee 
and  Babcock  Udklng  under  the  apple  tree 
must  have  assumed  that  the  Union  officer 
was  Grant.  Once  started,  there  was  no 
puttli^  the  rumor  down.  Soldiers  rushed 
to  the  tree  to  get  a  sliver.  According 
to  the  report  of  men  who  were  there, 
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this  apple  tree  was  literally  dug  up  by 
its  roots  and  carried  away  by  the  soldiers 
for  souvenirs. 

Within  days,  the  apple  tree  story  was 
found  in  the  newspapers.  The  Newberry, 
South  CaroUna  Herald  passed  along  the 
story  on  April  20:  "Soon  after  the  return 
of  General  Custar  (sic)  to  his  lines. 
General  Grant,  accompanied  by  Ids  staff, 
rode  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Lee, 
which  was  under  an  apple  tree,  near  the 
road.  The  interview  is  described  as  ex- 
ceedingly impressive." 

The  story  certainly  has  color  and  from 
some  points  of  view,  merit.  Here  was  a 
story  that  Grant  came  to  Lee  and  went 
behind  enemy  lines  to  do  so.  To  the 
southern  mind  this  might  show  the  high 
esteem  Grant  had  for  Lee.  To  the  north- 
erner, the  story  could  show  the  magnani- 
mity of  Grant. 

That  the  story  is  completely  false  is 
indisputable.  Among  many  others.  Grant 
himself  denied  the  story  several  times. 
In  1884  a  letter  written  to  Grant  by  a 
Pennsylvania  veteran  who  owned  a  piece 
of  the  apple  tree  was  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger.  This  veteran  had 
complained  that  his  relic  wasbeingplaced 
in  disrepute  by  the  "rumors"  which  said 
that  Lee  and  Grant  did  not  meet  under  an 
apple  tree.  Attached  to  the  copy  of  this 
letter  was  the  following  reply  from  Grant: 
"General  Lee  was  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  his  back  resting  against  an  apple 
tree,  when  General  Babcock  delivered  to 
him  my  answer  to  his  letter  requesting 
an  interview  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
terms  of  surrender.  Lee  was  conducted 
to  McLean's  house,  within  our  lines, 
before  I  got  up",  hi  his  Memoirs,  Grant 
again  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
story  of  the  apple  tree.  He  mentioned 
that  Lee  had  rested  under  the  tree  but 
that  otlier  than  this,  the  story  had  no 
foundation.  Despite  these  repeated  denials 
by  men  who  would  know,  the  story  of  the 
apple  tree  at  Appomattox  lingers  on. 


MRS.  LEE'S  LETTERS 
(Continued  from  page  MB) 
days  with  only  2  days  rations  that  they 
were  fighting  by  day  &  marching  all 
night  without  even  time  to  parch  their 
corn  their  only  food  for  several  days, 
that  even  in  this  exhausted  state  they 
drove  tiack  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  but 
could  not  follow  up  their  advantage  that 
had  Grant  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender  they  had  determined  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible  &  cut 
their  way  thro'  his  Micircling  hosts,  but 
the  conditions  he  offered  were  so 
honourable  that  Genl  Lee  decided  it  was 
wrong  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  these 
brave  men  when  no  object  could  be  gained 
by  it  - 

For  my  part  it  will  always  be  a  source 
of  pride  Si  consolation  to  me  to  know 
that  all  mine  have  perilled  their  lives 
fortune  &  even  fame  in  so  holy  a  cause  - 
We  can  hear  nothing  certain  from  the 
rest  of  the  army  or  from  our  President  - 
May  God  bless  &  protect  them  -  We 
can  only  pray  for  them  -  Our  plans  are 
all  unsettled  Genl  Lee  is  very  busy 
settling  up  his  army  matters  &  then  we 
shall  all  probably  go  to  some  of  those 
empty  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White 
House.  Fitzhugh  has  gone  down  there  to 
see  what  he  can  do  but  this  place  is  an 
utter  scene  of  desolation  -  so  is  our 
whole  country  &  the  cruel  policy  of  the 
enemy  has  accomplished  its  work  too  well. 
They  have  atcheived  by  starvation  what 
they  never  could  win  by  their  valor  &  nor 
have  they  taken  a  single  town  in  the  South 
except  Vicksburgh  that  we  have  not 
evacuated.  Dear  cousin  write  me  about 
you  all  &  how  you  manage  to  exist  would 
that  I  were  able  to  help  you.  1  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  here  very  long  therefore  unless 
you  can  write  at  once  you  had  better  wait 
till  you  hear  from  me  again.  The  girls  & 
the  general  write inlove.  Heis  wonderfully 
well  considering  all  he  has  endured. 
Nannie,  Smith's  wife,  is  here  Si  several 
of  her  boys  who  have  come  in. 
Love  to  allfriend,  Ever  &  affectionately, 
M  C  Lee 
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The  Confederate  Flags 


William  G.  Gray 


Battle  Flag 


Stars  And  Bars 


-.h-:  Confederate  States  of  America 
w,t^  |.r |j!!!ied  in  February,  1861,  ttie 
u.'A  ci'iijiiry  Ads  faced  with  a  multitude 
,1  |.i  rihi-iii.^.  ')v>-rstiadowing  all  others,  of 
C'.ui  ,  .'..IS  til'  'lut'stion  concerning  what 
,;.,ui  United  Stales  was  going  to 

fiiUuw.  uf  k-sser  importance,  certainly, 
but  ul  siill  vital  concern  to  any  new 
natiun  was  the  formation  of  a  stable 
govenimenl,  the  promulgation  new  reg- 
ulations and  policies,  and  the  adoption  of 
various  symbols  of  authority  and  soverei- 
gnty. Among  these  needed  symbols  was  a 
national  flag. 

A  "Committee  on  a  Proper  Flag  for  the 
Confederate  States  of  America"  con- 
sidered many  designs  for  the  new  flag  and 
finally  chose  one  which  was  similiar,  in 
some  ways,  to  the  United  States  flag.  The 
design  consisted  of  three  broad  stripes,  a 
red  one  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  white 
one  between  them.  The  union  in  the  upper 
left  was  blue  and  had  a  circle  of  seven 
white  sUrs  in  it.  The  seven  stars  stood 
for  the  seven  southern  states  which  made 
up  the  new  nation  at  the  time  the  flag  was 
designed.  Provision  was  made  for  more 
stars  as  additional  states  joined  the 
Confederacy.  The  citizens  of  this  new 
iidtioii  first  saw  their  banner  on  March  4, 
1861  when  it  was  raised  over  the  State 
Capitol  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The 
flag  became  an  instant  hit  and  flew  as  a 
iymljol  of  the  south's  determination  to 
become  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
Although  never  formally  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  Congress,  the  Stars  and  Bars, 
as  this  new  banner  was  called,  was 
accepted  as  the  Confederacy's  official 
standard. 


The  new  flag  must  have  stirred  the 
hearts  of  men  throughout  the  new  nation 
as  they  gathered  in  small  villages  or  large 
towns,  first  to  listen  to  the  news  of  the 
mounting  political  tension  and  then  to 
enlist  to  save  their  dream  of  a  new 
country.  Stirring  as  the  flag  was,  a  flaw 
was  soon  discovered  in  it.  At  a  critical 
phrase  during  the  Battle  of  First  Manassas, 
in  July,  1861,  Confederate  General  Beaure- 
gard was  anxiously  scanning  the  fields  for 
approaching  reserves  to  bolster  up  his 
line.  He  knew  that  reserves  were  on  the 
way  but  he  was  also  aware  that  Union 
forces  were  also  on  the  way  to  the  front. 
The  battle  at  this  point  was  so  critical 
that  which  ever  side  received  reinforce- 
ments first  was  likely  to  carry  the  field. 
Scanning  these  fields,  Beauregard  saw,  in 
the  distance,  an  approaching  column  with  a 
flag  at  its  head.  Even  with  the  aid  of  his 
glass,  Beauregard  was  unable  to  identify 
the  leading  flag.  As  the  column  came 
closer,  Beauregard  received  word  from  a 
signalman  that  the  menwerebelievedtobe 
Union,  If  this  was  true,  the  Confederate 
commander  would  have  to  pull  back  his 
troops.  At  one  time  the  desperate  leader 
almost  sent  out  the  word  for  the  with- 
drawal, but  he  decided  to  wait  a  few 
moments  more.  As  he  focused  his  glass 
on  the  column  for  the  last  time,  a  breeze 
stirred  the  leaves  and,  almost  miracu- 
lously, spread  the  approaching  colors. 
Instead  of  the  feared  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Beauregard  saw  the  friendly  Stars  and 
Bars.  The  South  went  on  to  victory  in  this 
first  major  battle  of  the  war.  Although 
the  above  event  is  the  most  widely  known, 
mistaken  identity  plagued  the  soldiers  of 


both  sides  during  this  battle.  Clearly, 
something  had  to  be  done. 

After  the  battle,  the  commander  of  the 
main  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia, 
General  Joseph  Johnston,  asked  for  ideas 
for  a  new  flag  design.  One  submitted  by 
General  Beauregard  was  chosen  and  soon 
the  Southern  Cross  or  BatUe  Flag  was 
carried  by  almost  every  Confederate  unit. 
This  flag  wasredwithablue  Saint  Andrews 
cross  going  from  corner  to  corner.  On  the 
cross  were  thirteen  white  stars.  Both  the 
red  field  and  the  blue  cross  were  bordered 
in  white.  All  the  army  flags  were  square 
but  each  branch  had  a  different  size,  the 
infantry  being  the  biggest,  artillery  next 
in  size,  and  cavalry  being  the  smallest. 

The  Confederate  Navy  had  a  similiar  flag 
except  it  was  rectangular.  Today,  the 
Battle  Flag  is  the  best  known  of  the 
Confederate  flags  and  for  some  reason, 
the  Naval  Jack  versionis  the  most  popular. 


While  the  Battle  Flag  was  the  banner 
most  often  seen  by  the  fighting  man,  it 
never  replaced  the  Stars  and  Bars  as  the 
national  flag.  Although  the  Stars  and  Bars 
did  resemble  the  United  States  flag  and 
did  cause  confusion  on  the  battlefield,  the 
Confederate  Congress  made  no  changes  in 
the  design  until  May,  1863.  On  May  1,  the 
Stainless  Banner,  or  Second  National  flag 
was  adopted  as  the  official  Confederate 
flag.  The  design  for  this  new  flag  consisted 
of  a  pure  white  field  with  the  square  Battle 
Flag  in  the  upper  left  corner. 


It  was  soon  discovered  that  this  flag 
also  had  a  fault  when  there  was  no  wind 
blowing.  With  the  flag  hanging  from  a 
standard  and  the  union  hidden  in  the 
folds,  the  Stainless  Banner  could  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  flag  of  truce  or  even 
of  surrender.  Congress  was  as  tardy 
changing  this  design  as  they  were  in 
adopting  it  and  almost  two  years  passed 
before  the  design  was  altered.  On  March  4, 
1865,  President  Davis  signed  an  act  which 
added  a  broad  red  stripe  to  the  end  of  the 
flag.  With  this  new  stripe,  some  color 
should  be  showing  even  in  a  calm.  By  the 
time  the  design  was  adopted,  however, 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  was  only 
weeks  away  and  this  last  national  flag 
was  never  flown  over  a  Confederate 
building. 

Today  these  four  flags,  the  Stars  and 
Bars,  the  Battle  Flag,  the  Stainless 
Banner,  and  the  Last  National,  symbolize 
a  country's  hope  for  independence  and  are 
memorials  to  the  valient  men  who  fought 
and  died  to  attain  this  goal.  The  fact  that 
these  men  failed  does  not  lessen  the  honor 
these  flags  represent  nor  should  it  lessen 
the  place  these  banners  hold  in  our 
American  heritage. 

A  fifth  flag  associated  with  the  southern 
cause  was  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag.  Its  orgin 
is  obscure,  but  the  design,  one  large  white 
star  on  a  blue  background,  was  similiar 
to  the  flag  carried  by  Texans  in  their 
fight  for  independence.  The  song  "The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  gave  immortality  to 
this  banner. 
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President  Lincoln  and  the  Insanity  Defense 


The  preceding  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  showed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer  in  Illinois,  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
insanity  defense.  He  lost  the  Wyant  case  when  Leonard  Swett 
successfully  invoked  the  insanity  defense  for  his  client,  and  he 
soon  thereafter  recommended  Swett  to  a  friend  in  need  of  a 
lawyer  to  argue  the  insanity  defense  for  his  son. 

When  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  Lincoln  did 
not  leave  such  criminal  matters  behind  him  and  devote  his 
energies  entirely  to  war  and  emancipation.  Criminal  justice 
was  still  an  occasional  concern  for  Lincoln  because  of  the 
President's  pardoning  power.  In  such  cases  as  came  to  his 
attention  as  President,  Lincoln  carefully  saw  to  it  that 


defendants  of  questionable  mental  health  were  provided  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  their  mental  condition  absolved  them 
of  responsibility  for  their  crimes. 

On  August  3,  1863,  Lincoln  wrote  Major  General  John  G. 
Foster  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  instructing  him  to  send  him 
the  transcript  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  David  M.  Wright,  if  the  doctor 
"has  been,  or  shall  be  convicted."  Within  the  week,  Lincoln 
received  a  letter  from  Senator  Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  representing 
the  loyal  government  of  Virginia,  asking  the  President  to  let 
him  know  when  the  transcript  was  received.  Bowden  wanted 
Lincoln  then  to  fix  a  day  when  he  and  other  Virginians  "may 
appear  before  you  and  present  the  mass  of  testimony  which  has 
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FIGURE  1.  Hangings  of  civilians  sentenced  to  death  by  military  commissions  w^ere  not  uncommon  in  slave  states. 
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been  taken  to  prove  the  insanity  of  Doctor  Wright,  and  also  to 
present  such  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
his  trial,  and  to  the  facilities  afforded  him  for  making  anything 
like  a  fair  defense,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  will  justify."  On  the 
28th  Lincoln  was  "ready  to  hear  them." 

The  gentlemen  from  Virginia  apparently  came  to 
Washington  right  away,  and  what  they  told  Lincoln  must  have 
been  something  like  this.  David  M.  Wright  was  a  respected 
physician  who  had  practiced  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  since  1854. 
Bom  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  a  medical  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  a  son  in  the  Confederate 
service  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  since  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863.  On  July  11th  at  4:00  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Wright  encountered  Lieutenant  Anson  L. 
Sanborn  on  Main  Street  in  Norfolk.  The  lieutenant  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  the  First  U.S.  Colored 
Volunteers.  Wright  ran  to  his  home,  got  a  pistol,  and  insulted 
the  lieutenant.  Sanborn  declared  the  doctor  under  arrest,  and 
Wright  shot  him  twice  at  point-blank  range.  Sanborn  died  and 
the  provost  marshal  arrested  Wright.  He  was  tried  by  a 
military  commission  which  refused  to  allow  an  insanity 
defense,  despite  evidence  that  Dr.  Wright  was  noted  for  giving 
very  peculiar  prescriptions  for  his  patients,  that  he  was  under 
the  strain  of  worry  about  his  son,  and  that  his  very  moderate 
political  views  were  inadequate  to  account  for  his  sudden 
decision  to  murder  the  leader  of  some  black  troops  in  Virginia. 
The  commission  convicted  him  of  murder  and  sentenced  him  to 
hang. 

President  Lincoln  was  not  about  to  condone  an  execution  pre- 
scribed by  a  military  commission  which  followed  no  prescribed 
laws  and  which  denied  the  defendant  one  of  the  standard  pro- 
tections of  the  law.  He  thought  immediately  of  getting  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Nichols  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
in  Washington,  to  review  the  case,  but  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  informed  the  President  on  September  2nd 
that  Nichols's  "surroundings  are  so  disloyal  as  to  shake  public 
confidence  in  himself"  Seward  recommended  Dr.  John  P.  Gray 
of  Utica,  New  York,  instead. 

William  H.  Seward  had  a  commendable  record  on  issues 
involving  insanity.  As  early  as  1843,  his  interest  in  the  plight  of 
the  insane  was  well  enough  known  that  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix, 
the  famous  reformer,  came  to  Auburn,  New  York,  Seward's 
home  town,  to  seek  advice  on  her  campaign  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  In  1846  he  defended  Henry  Wyatt, 
a  Negro  accused  of  murder,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  insane. 
He  lost  the  case,  and  Wyatt  was  sentenced  to  hang.  He  also 
defended  a  more  sensational  murderer,  William  Freeman,  also 
a  Negro,  who  slayed  four  people  in  an  innocent  farmer's  home 
in  1846.  Seward  also  invoked  the  insanity  defense  in  this  case, 
and  he  and  the  opposing  counsel,  Democratic  politician  John 
Van  Buren  (son  of  the  President),  called  numerous  doctors  to 
testify.  The  jury  found  Freeman  guilty.  The  New  York  Supreme 
Court  later  overturned  both  verdicts. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  speciahsts  in 
mental  medicine  in  the  country.  Seward  knew  him  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Utica  State  Asylum  and  consultant  to  the  state 
asylum  for  the  criminally  insane  in  Auburn,  but  he  was  also  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  the  official  organ  of  the 
nineteenth-century  equivalent  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  He  frequently  testified  in  trials  involving  persons 
who  claimed  to  be  insane. 

On  September  10th  President  Lincoln  assigned  Dr.  Gray  his 
duties  in  the  Wright  case.  The  doctor  was  to  go  to  Fort  Monroe 
"and  take  in  writing  all  evidence  which  may  be  offered  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Wright  and  against  him,  and  any,  in  addition, 
which  you  may  find  within  your  reach,  and  deem  pertinent;  all 
said  evidence  to  be  directed  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Wright's 
sanity  or  insanity,  and  not  to  any  other  questions;  you  to 
preside,  with  power  to  exclude  evidence  which  shall  appear  to 
you  clearly  not  pertinent  to  the  question."  The  key  phrase  may 
well  have  been  "you  to  preside";  Lincoln  was  giving  this  case 
strictly  a  civilian  review.  He  did  not  want  to  follow  the  rules  of  a 
military  commission.  The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Monroe 
was  to  have  an  officer  present  to  act  "as  Judge  Advocate  or 
Prossecuting  Attorney,"  but  otherwise  he  was  to  assist  Gray 


and  be  sure  to  notify  Senator  Bowden  or  one  of  his  Virginia 
associates. 

Dr.  Gray  called  thirteen  witnesses  for  Wright  and  thirteen  for 
the  government,  and  he  interviewed  Dr.  Wright  for  about  two 
hours.  He  learned  a  great  deal  about  this  curious  murderer.  As  a 
boy,  Wright  had  had  a  horror  of  blood  and  could  not  shoot 
birds;  yet  he  became  a  physician.  Early  in  his  life,  he  had  rather 
Northern  ideas  about  slavery,  especially  for  a  man  bom  and 
raised  in  North  Carolina.  He  owned  a  few  slaves  himself  but 
allowed  them  to  select  new  masters  and  sold  all  of  them. 

Later,  Dr.  Wright  changed  his  mind,  deciding  that  slavery 
was  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures  and  best  suited  the  true 
welfare  of  the  black  race.  He  had  Negro  servants  by  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  and  a  farm  in  North  Carolina  which  was  worked 
by  slaves.  He  was  consistently  kind  to  his  servants.  When, 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Federal  troops,  most  servants  were 
leaving  their  masters.  Dr.  Wright  called  his  together,  told  them 
he  could  not  really  blame  them  for  wanting  to  leave,  and  said 
that  any  who  did  not  fare  well  on  their  own  could  come  back  to 
him.  He  had  an  agent  give  his  superannuated  housekeeper 
meat  twice  a  week  until  she  could  maintain  herself  financially. 
His  slaves  in  North  Carolina  chose  to  remain  on  the  plantation 
as  slaves. 

In  politics.  Dr.  Wright  had  been  a  Whig  and  was  thought  of  in 
the  1850s  as  a  Union  man.  Gradually  he  became  more  Southern 
in  feeling  and  eventually  voted  for  Virginia's  secession, 
claiming  that  the  act  would  save  the  Union  by  restoring  it  to  its 
proper  basis.  When  the  Yankees  took  Norfolk,  he  counselled 
"dignified  non-intercourse,  and  abstaining  from  all  violence." 
He  kept  at  his  practice  and  showed  no  particular  animosity 
toward  black  soldiers,  though  he  thought  arming  the  Negroes  a 
great  wrong. 
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FIGURE  2.  William  H.  Seward  was  among  the  most 
celebrated  lawyers  of  Lincoln's  day.  His  defenses  of 
black  clients  should  be  famous  not  only  for  the  color  of 
the  client  but  also  for  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 
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Dr.  Wright  had  been  on  the  way  home  to  prepare  for  his  daily 
patient  visitation  when  he  saw  Lieutenant  Sanborn  and  his 
black  soldiers.  He  was  seized  with  an  "uncontrollable  impulse" 
to  kill  Sanborn.  After  the  deed  was  done.  Dr.  Wright  attempted 
to  help  Sanborn  medically  and  apparently  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  soldiers  would  bayonet  him  for  his  deed. 

Wright  was  not  a  church  member,  but  he  had  long  read 
prayers  to  his  family.  After  his  incarceration,  he  was  baptised 
and  received  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Gray  decided  that  Wright  may  have  acted  under  an  "un- 
controllable" impulse  but  not  under  an  insane  impulse.  He 
noted  that  a  government  chemist  found  nothing  bizarre  about 
the  doctor's  prescriptions.  Gray  cited  the  facts  that  Wright  had 
no  hallucinations  and  no  previous  symptoms  of  insanity  as 
evidence  that  the  murder  was  a  deliberate  act.  And  Dr.  Gray 
stated  flatly  that  latent  insanity  which  suddenly  appears  does 
not  disappear  immediately  after  the  first  insane  act.  Dr.  Wright 
had  appeared  perfectly  sane  in  his  interview  with  Gray  and 
throughout  his  confinement  after  the  crime. 

On  October  23, 1863,  David  M.  Wright  was  hanged.  President 
Lincoln  had  done  all  he  could. 

It  was  not  the  last  time  Lincoln  would  consult  Dr.  Gray.  On 
March  7,  1864,  the  President  received  the  papers  on  the  court 
martial  of  Lorenzo  C.  Stewart  (alias  Shear),  a  private  in  the 
Fourteenth  New  York  Artillery.  Stewart  had  been  convicted  of 
desertion  and  murder  (poisoning  soldiers).  Lincoln  asked 
J udge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  for  a  report  on  the  case 
and  on  April  14th  approved  the  execution,  which  was  to  occur 
on  the  22nd.  A  petition  for  clemency  from  citizens  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  was  apparently  received  in  Washington  on  the  14th. 
It  must  have  alleged  insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor,  and 
Lincoln  apparently  postponed  the  execution.  On  the  25th  he 
wrote  Dr.  Gray  again. 

President  Lincoln  gave  Gray  precisely  the  same  instructions 


he  had  given  in  the  previous  case.  The  result  for  Private 
Stewart  was  different,  however.  On  January  25, 1865,  Lincoln 
commuted  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at 
hard  labor  for  ten  years. 

On  his  last  birthday.  President  Lincoln  again  considered 
insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor  in  the  case  of  a  man  sentenced 
by  court  martial,  or,  more  likely,  military  commission.  Dr. 
Edward  Worrell,  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape  from 
Fort  Delaware,  one  of  the  notorious  "Bastilles  of  the  North." 
The  records  are  fragmentary,  but,  apparently,  on  evidence 
presented  by  Judge  George  P.  Fisher  that  Dr.  Worrell  was 
"partially  insane,"  Lincoln  had  him  discharged  from  Fort 
Delaware. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  good  lawyer  and  a  humane  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  philosopher  of  jurisprudence.  He  sought  justice  in 
the  practical  ways  defined  by  existing  laws.  The  insanity 
defense  was  a  part  of  the  legal  system  within  which  he 
practiced  as  an  attorney  and  which  he  administered  as 
President.  With  considerable  vagueness  and  without,  as  yet,  a 
great  deal  of  philosophical  exegesis,  that  legal  system 
recognized  the  injustice,  as  William  H.  Seward  put  it  in  his  rare 
eloquence  in  defense  of  William  Freeman,  "of  trying  a  maniac 
as  a  malefactor."  Lincoln,  as  his  law  partner  William  H. 
Hemdon  recalled,  "was  a  very  patient  man  generally,  but  if  you 
wished  to  be  cut  off  at  the  knee,  just  go  at  Lincoln  with  ab- 
stractions, glittering  generalities,  indefiniteness,  mistiness  of 
idea  or  expression."  He  "never  undertook  to  fathom  the 
intricacies  of  psychology,"  and  applied  "his  powers  in  the  field 
of  the  practical."  Common  sense  told  him  that  insane  acts  were 
innocent  acts.  As  a  lawyer  he  embraced  the  insanity  defense 
when  it  seemed  proper.  He  had  more  power  as  President,  and  he 
supplied  an  insanity  defense  when  courts  failed  to.  There  was  no 
other  way  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  properly. 
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Carolina  Press/[  Copyright  1981  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Published  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  by  the  Uni- 
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LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1981-21 
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Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  9  7/16"  x  6  5/8",  40  pp.,  entire  text  contains  descriptive  data  on 
345  sale  items  and  suggested  price  listings  along  with  information  on  the  auction 
and  bid  sheets  from  the  collection  of  George  Pollock,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 

FARRAR,  FLETCHER,  JR.  1982-5 

Living  history  hassles  at  New  Salem  P.  3/Robert  Lincoln 
and  the  plot  to  steal  Abe's  bones  P.  6/Why  the  Lincoln  Home 
area  is  Uke  a  model  train  set  P.  13/February  11-17, 1982/Vol.  7, 
No.  22/Illinois/Times/Downstate  Illinois'  Weekly  News- 
paper/Looking at  the  Legacy/Our  annual  Lincoln  issue/ 
(Illustration)/(Cover  title)/[ Copyright  1981  by  lUinois  Times, 
Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Reproduction  in  any  form  without 
permission  is  prohibited.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  15"  x  11  1/4",  27  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $0.25. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  1982-6 
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Abraham  Lincoln/(Illustration)/Preparing  for  Politics 
in/New  Salem  —  Support  from/the  Press  —  Lincoln's  Use/of 
Power  —  Abraham  Lincoln/as  a  Congressman  —  Guests/at 
Ford's  Theatre  —  Duel/ with  James  Shields  —  The/Stuart-Lin- 
coln  Law   Firm/Lincoln   and   the   Slavery  Issue/(Cover 

title)/[Copyright  1982  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Society. 
Published  by  the  IlKnois  State 
Historical  Library  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  Old  State  Capi- 
tol, Springfield,  Illinois  62706.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  915/16"  x 
71/4",  100-119  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  25«. 

McFARLAND, 
HENRY  B.  1982-7 

Abe  Lincoln  —  Attor- 
ney/New Jersey  Law  Journal,/ 
109  N.J. L.J.  Index  Page 
115/Thursday,  February  11, 
1982  /  (Cover  titie)  /  [Offprint 
from  the  New  Jersey  Law  Jour- 
nal, 1982.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8  1/2"  x  5  1/2",  (4)  pp. 

MITGANG, 

HERBERT  1982-8 

(Portrait)/Mister  Lincoln/A 
drama  in  two  acts/By  Herbert 
Mitgang/Southem  Illinois  Uni- 
versity Press  /  Carbondale  and 
Edwardsville  /  [Copyright  1982 
by  Herbert  Mitgang.  All  rights 
reserved.  No  part  of  this  book 
may  be  reproduced  in  any  form 
or  by  any  means, . . .  without 
permission  in  writing  from  the 
copyright  owner.] 

Brochure,  cloth,  8  1/4"  x  6  1/8",  x  p.,  52 
(2)  pp.,  price,  $7.50. 
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McGraw-Hill  Book  Company/ 
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cisco Auckland/Bogota  Hamburg  Johannesburg  Lon- 
don/Madrid Mexico  Montreal  New  Delhi/Panama  Sao  Paulo 
Singapore/Sydney  Tokyo  Toronto/[Copyright  1982  by 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Except  as  permitted 
under  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976,  no  part  of  this  publication 
may  be  reproduced  or  distributed  in  any  form  or  by  any  means, 
. . . ,  without  the  prior  written  permission  of  the  publisher.  Pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  New  York. 
First  edition.] 

Book,  cloth,  11  1/4"  X  8  5/8",  xii  p.,  356  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $45.00.  Autographed  copy 
by  author. 
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Charles  B.  Strozier/ Basic  Books,  Inc.,  Publishers/New  York/ 
[Copyright  1982  by  Basic  Books,  Inc.  Designed  by  Vincent 
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Colonial  Williamsbun 

The  Journal  of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation  ^ 


l.v.iiT.ry/,.  -1  K 
If 


Dear  Museum  Colleague: 

On  June  10  Colonial  Williamsburg  opened  to  the 
public  the  DeWitt  Wallace  Decorative  Arts  Gallery,  an 
exciting  new  dimension  to  our  educational  program. 

This  facility  encompasses  26,000  square  feet  of 
exhibition  space  for  8,000  antique  English  and  American 
decorative  objects  of  the  late  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  many  of  which  never 
before  have  been  on  public  view.     The  Wallace  Gallery, 
designed  by  Kevin  Roche,  and  the  adjacent  reconstructed 
Public  Hospital,  were  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  the  late  DeWitt  and  Lila  Acheson  Wallace,  founders 
of  The  Reader's  Digest. 

The  enclosed  special  issue  of  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  journal  and  gallery  guide  offer  an 
introduction  to  this  important  addition  to  Colonial 
Williamsburg's  museum  facilities.     I  hope  they  also 
will  serve  as  an  invitation  to  you  and  your  associates 
to  visit  the  DeWitt  Wallace  Decorative  Arts  Gallery  in 
the  near  future. 


Gallery  View 


The  Wallace  Gallery  is  a  contemporary  bi-level 
museum  opened  in  1985  and  funded  by  the  late 
DeWitt  Wallace,  founder  of  The  Reader's  Digest. 
Linked  with  the  Historic  Area  by  the  reconstructed 
Public  Hospital  of  1773,  the  Gallery  displays  a 
broad  range  of  English  and  American  decorative 
arts— furniture,  metals,  ceramics,  glass,  paintings, 
prints,  maps,  and  textiles— dating  from  about  1600 
through  1830. 


George  III 


Gallery  exhibits  are  designed  to  expand  upon 
and  complement  the  visitors  experiences  in  the 
Historic  Area.  Eighteenth -century  styles,  so 
dependent  on  changing  fashions  and  technologies, 
are  easily  observed  and  understood.  Visitors  will 
be  able  to  compare  differences  between  English 
and  colonial  production  at  a  time  when  colonists 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  in  the  process  of 
becoming  Americans. 


Richmond  Cup 


Visitors  can  view  a  varied  spectrum  of  extraor- 
dinary objects  that  augment  those  shown  in  the 
Historic  Area.  Objects  that  would  not  have  been 
in  Williamsburg  in  the  eighteenth  century  can 
be  seen  side  by  side  with  those  that  were  made  and 
imported  into  the  capital  city.  Different  regional 
interpretations,  evidenced  through  stylistic  as 
well  as  technical  traits,  are  readily  compared  and 
understood. 


Frye  Self-Portrait 


At  close  range  in  well-lit  galleries,  objects  are 
presented  to  highlight  their  aesthetic  merit  as  well 
as  their  technical  accomplishment.  Whether  it  be 
the  virtuosity  of  the  silversmith  or  the  skill  of  the 
engraver,  cabinetmaker,  painter,  or  potter,  visitors 
will  discover  remarkable  beauty  and  quality 
that  are  more  easily  observed  than  in  the  overall 
ambiance  of  the  Historic  Area. 


Chest-on-chest 


Crewel  panel 


Drummer  Boy 


Several  types  of  object  experiences  await  the 
visitor:  a  spacious  introductory  gallery  links  the 
lower  lobby  with  the  main  museum.  Selected  master 
iforfes— outstanding  works  from  the  permanent 
collections— are  presented  around  the  upper 
level  balcony  of  the  central  court.  Study  galleries, 
organized  by  specific  media,  allow  the  examination 
of  a  multitude  of  similar  objects.  Changing  special 
exhibition  galleries  provide  a  varied  program  for 
frequent  visitors. 


Introductory  tours  of  the  gallery,  as  well  as  a 
wide  range  of  programs  including  lectures,  slide 
and  video  presentations,  and  musical  events  are 
offered  in  the  240-seat  Hennage  Auditorium. 
Luncheon,  tea,  and  other  light  refreshments  are 
available  during  museum  hours  in  the  lower  level 
self-service  cafe  that  has  a  pleasant  view  of  the 
sky  lit  central  court. 

•4  Open  here  for  Gallery  Guide 


First  Floor 
Gtallery  and  Hospital 
Entrance   ^ 


This  cross-section  illustrates  how  the  Public  Hospital  and  Wallace 
Gallery  are  entered  via  the  Hospital's  first  floor.  Rest  rooms,  public 
telephone,  coat  check  racks,  and  a  ramped  entrance  for  the  handicapped 
are  also  on  this  level.  Visitors  reach  the  entrance  to  the  decorative 
arts  gallery  either  by  elevator  or  stairway. 


Gallery  Main  Floor 


Special  Exhibits 
i  I 


Special 
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East 
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Special 
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Special  Exltibits 


Gallery  Lower  Level 
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First  Floor  I 
Gallery  and  Hospital  Entrance 


KEY 

Hospital  First  Floor 
I    I  Gallery  Lower  Level 
Bl  Gallery  Main  Floor 
|T]  Elevator 

Handicapped  Access 


The  Public  Hospital  of  1773. 


GALLERY  AT  A  GLANCE 

Location:  325  Francis  Street  between  South  Henry  and  Nassau 
Streets,  adjacent  to  the  Historic  Area  of  Colonial  Williamsburg  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

Entrance:  Through  reconstructed  Public  Hospital. 

Parkir^:  Space  available  in  the  Nassau  Street  parking  area. 

Bus  Stop:  #7-A. 

Exhibitions:  Permanent:  "Selected  Mastenuorks  from  the  Cobnial 
Williamsburg  CoHectioru"  Study  galleries,  organized  by  media,  present 
a  wide  range  of  English  and  American  flirniture,  ceramics,  metals, 
prints,  and  textiles. 

Special:  "Patron  and  Tradesman:  Forces  That  Fashioned  Objects  1660— 
1800,"  demonstrating  how  the  tastes  of  the  eighteenth-century 
consumer  influenced  period  craftsmen  and  their  products. 

Hours:  Daily  from  11  A.M.-7  RM.  For  late  openings,  new  exhibits, 
and  special  programs,  see  weekly  schedule. 

Admission:  Included  in  Patriot's  Pass  or  separate  Museums  Ticket, 
$8.00.  Single  admission -adults,  $5.00. 

Tours:  Introductory  tours  lasting  45  minutes  are  offered  at  1:30 
RM.  and  3:30  RM. 

Facilities:  Cafe  (self-service)  for  lunch,  tea,  light  snacks.  Museum 
shop,  240-seat  auditorium,  rest  rooms,  elevators. 

Handicapped  Access:  Parking  with  ramped  access  to  main  floor  of 
Public  Hospital  through  gate  at  back  of  west  exercise  yard. 

Design  Credits:  Architectural  design  by  Kevin  Roche,  John  Dinkeloo 
&  Associates.  Exhibits  by  Vincent  Ciulla  Design  Associates  in 
collaboration  with  Kevin  Roche. 

Note:  For  the  environmental  protection  of  the  objects,  the  pleasure 
of  our  visitors,  and  the  safety  of  the  building,  smoking  is  not 
permitted  anywhere  within  the  Wallace  Gallery  or  Public  Hospital 
complex. 
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old  tim«es  there 


RICHMOND,  Va.  (AP)  —  After 
$4.9  million  worth  of  renovations  to 
bring  the  White  House  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  its  Civil  War-time 
stateliness,  restorers  are  welcoming 
visitors  again  to  "the  executive 
mansion  of  another  nation." 

The  house,  built  in  1818,  was 
leased  to  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment for  use  as  the  residence  of 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  and  in  it 
he  often  mapped  war  strategy  with 
his  generals,  including  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  Thomas  "Stonewall" 
Jackson. 

It  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
the  South's  first  family  while 
reflecting  the  decline  eind  death  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

"As  the  war  went  on,  the  quality 
of  what  was  served  went  down," 
said  David  S.  Bundy,  director  of 
development  and  public  relations 
at  the  house  and  the  Museum  of 
the  Confederacy  next  door. 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
said,  the  White  House  was  serving 
"what  became  known  as  Jefferson 
Davis  punch  —  water." 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy,  had  bought  the  house 
for  $42,000  in  1861. 

Three  decades  after  the  war,  in 
1896,  it  opened  as  the  Confederate 
Museum  but  closed  in  1976  when 
its  Confederate  collections  were 
moved  to  the  new  museum.  Its  res- 
toration and  reopening  this  month 
were  underwritten  by  $4.9  million 
in  private,  corporate,  state  and  fed- 
eral donations. 

"We  feel  like  the  White  House  is 
one  of  the  most  important  histori- 
cal houses  in  America,"  Bundy 
said.  "It  was  the  executive  mansion 
of  another  nation.  Whether  you're 
from  the  North  or  the  South,  it 
played  a  big  part  in  our  destiny." 

The  three-story  Classical 
Revival-style  White  House, 
actually  painted  a  p£ile  gray,  stands 
in  the  heart  of  the  city's  historic 
Court  End  district. 

Visitors  can  tread  on  a  re-crea- 
tion of  the  white  carpet  on  which 
Lee  inadvertently  tracked  mud. 
Restorers  learned  the  carpet  was 
white  from  a  reference  Davis'  wife, 
Varina,  made  to  the  incident 

"General  Lee  came  up  from 
camp  one  day  evidently  worn  out 
and  worried,  to  find  Mr.  Davis 


Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Confederate  ver- 
sion of  the  White  House. 


lyii^r^^ile  ffl  W# divaailm  a  little  ■ 
mcai^Bt  room  initiBdi  we  received 
only'our  intimate  friends,"  she 
iBQ^d  in  her'  inemoiia.  General 
Lee,  with  a  bow  and  excuse  for 
coaung  in  on  thei  white  carpet  with 
bn  qpitoBhed  boots,  sat  down  and 
plunged  at*#nce  ]jnto'  army 
matteiB.'* 

Visitors  also  can  see  the  secoiid- 
floor  office  where  Davis  met  with 
Lee  and  Jackson  to  discuss  strategy 
and  the  ftont  parlor  where  Davis 
entertained  the  public,  Bundy  said. 

Authenticity  was  important  to 
those  restoring  the  house.  The  only 
non-period  pieces  in  sight  are 
smoke  alarms. 

Most  of  the  furniture  in  the 
house  was  used  by  the  Davises  in 
the  four  years  they  lived  there  and 
was  donated  to  the  restoration 
effort.  A  painted  floor  cloth  in  the 
round  entry  way  "was  very  trendy 
at  the  time."  \ 

"Anything  that's  not  a  Davis 
piece  is  of  the  period,"  Bundy  said. 

Most  of  the  gaslight  chandeliers 
in  the  house  are  original  and  have 
been  restored.  "We  could  have 
used  substitutes,  and  99  percent  of 
the  public  never  would  have 
known,"  he  said. 

Restorers  analyzed  the  paint  on 
the  furniture  to  determine  which 
coat  was  on  top  when  Davis  lived 
m  the  house. 

Reproducing  textiles  throughout 
the  house  cost  "quite  a  bit  over" 
$100,000,  Bundy  said. 

A  New  York  textile  reproduc- 
tion company  created  a  green  and 
gold  silk  for  the  drapes  and  an 
ottoman  in  the  dining  room  that  is 
almost  identical  to  the  fabric  in 
place  123  years  ago. 

"We  have  these  original  fabrics. 
These  are  pieces  of  history.  If  we 
can  re-create  them,  we  make  every 
effort,"  Bundy  said. 

It  was  painstaking  work,  copying 
the  original  design  on  graph  paper, 
dying  yarn  to  match  the  original 
colors  and  hand-tying  15,000 
threads  individually  to  a  loom,  said 
Adriana  Bitter,  one  of  the  owners 
of  Scalamandre,  a  restoration  con- 
sultant in  New  York. 

The  silk  left  the  loom  at  a  rate 
of  only  4'/2  yards  a  day,  she  said. 
The  pattern  still  is  not  an' exact 
copy  because  the  patterns  in  the 
new  fabric  do  not  repeat  at  the 
same  rate,  Bitter  said.  It  could  have 
been  done  for  $30,000  more. 

Restorers  discovered  the  house 
had  one  more  room  than  previously 
thought  —  a  secretary's  office  adja- 
cent to  Davis'.  They  found  a  joint 
that  indicated  where  a  wall  had 
once  been. 

Among  furniture  and  other 
items  that  Davis  and  his  family 
used  are  his  office  chair  and  desk. 


Many  other  items  left  in  the 
pockets  of  Northern  soldiers  while 
the  house  was  being  used  as  Union 
Army  headquarters  after  the  war. 

"A  lot  of  Union  officers  took 
souvenirs  from  the  house  and  a  lot 
of  them  have  found  their  way 
back,"  Bundy  said.  Many' were 
returned  when  the  museum  first 
opened  in  the  house  at' the  turn  of 
the  century.  Others,  such  as  spure 
Davis  wore,  have  come-back  within 
the  last  month. 


Keep  On  Farming 


That's  the  best  way  for  the  author  to  save  a  historic  battlefield. 


PRESERVATION 

By  Peter  Svenson. 
190  pp.  Boston: 
Faber  &  Faber:  $21.95. 


By  Howard  Frank  Mosher 

NEARLY  every  day  for  the  last  eight  years, 
Peter  Svenson  has  performed  a  one-man 
balancing  act.  To  earn  a  hving  in  a  way 
that  enables  him  to  maintain  the  profes- 
sional and  personal  independence  he  so  deeply 
values,  Mr.  Svenson  divides  his  time  among  four 
different  vocations:  writing,  playing  the  piano  at 
local  nightspots  and  special  events,  painting  ab- 
stract pictures  and  operating  a  small  farm  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia.  The  author  of  "Bat- 
tlefield; Farming  a  Civil  War  Battleground,"  Mr. 
Svenson  has  also  been  working  tirelessly,  and  thus 
far  successfully,  to  preserve  the  site,  on  and  near 
his  land,  of  a  small  but  important  Civil  War  action 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Cross  Keys. 

Now  just  "two  years  shy  of  the  half-century 
mark,"  this  versatile  man  has  written  an  entertain- 
ing and  wryly  affirmative  new  book,  "Preserva- 
tion," a  memoir  combining  recollections  of  impor- 
tant moments  in  his  childhood  and  youth  with  an 
often  hilarious  account  of  his  recent  effort  to  turn 
his  40-acre  hay  farm  into  a  paying  business  that 
will  assure  the  continued  preservation  of  the  local 
battlefield. 

Mr.  Svenson  was  raised  as  the  middle  child  of  a 
father  possessing  "redoubtable  energy  and  imprac- 
ticality"  and  a  mother  who  in  public  "effused  re- 
sponsibility and  decorum"  but  secretly  wrote  po- 
ems and  novels.  "She  never  pressed  hard  enough, 
never  pushed  her  talent  to  its  logical  extreme,"  Mr. 
Svenson  says.  "It  was  not  considered  ladylike."  At 
various  times  the  Svenson  family  lived  in  a  suburb 
of  Washington,  an  apartment  next  to  a  railway 
freight  yard  in  Cleveland,  an  abandoned  military 
barracks  and  a  "saltbox  that  stood  on  a  plain 
behind  a  salt  marsh,  still  close  enough  to  the  sea  to 
smell  it."  By  the  time  he  entered  fourth  grade,  he 
had  mapped  every  natural  feature  on  the  farm  his 
family  had  moved  to  in  rural  Rhode  Island,  built 
and  launched  a  navigable  boat  and  explored  the 
surrounding  woods  and  waterways. 

I  At  10,  he  was  uprooted  again.  This  time  he  was 
transplanted  from  "the  certitudes  of  small-town 
New  England"  to  a  cramped  apartment  in  Manhat- 
tan. Still,  he  quickly  learned  that  city  life  held  its 
own  allure,  from  roller-skating  in  front  of  Grant's 
Tomb  to  discovering  the  wonders  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  "I  loved  the  brown 
elephants  and  the  zeppelin  whale.  I  wished  I  could 
walk  right  through  the  plate  glass  into  the  diora- 
mas, for  their  stunning  rectangles  of  floodlight  and 
taxidermy  in  the  darkened  hall  seemed  more  real 
than  life  itself.  True,  I  had  migrated  from  27  real 
acres  in  Rhode  Island,  but  here  were  North  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  Asia,  Australia  and  Antarctica  all  in  a 
row,  one  jewel  case  after  another,  each  awaiting  an 
unhurried  inspection,  and  the  birds,  the  beasts  all 
stood  still." 

•      •  • 

Later,  there  were  the  usual  tribulations  of 
early  adolescence,  followed  by  several  stultifying 
terms  in  a  private  high  school  and  a  tumultuous, 
abbreviated  tenure  as  the  editor  of  The  Tuftonian, 
the  literary  magazine  produced  by  undergraduates 
at  Tufts  University.  Mr.  Svenson  recounts  with 
gleeful  irony  how  he  supported  himself  as  an  ap- 
prentice abstract  artist  by  "hawking  antiques  and 


,  Howard  Frank  Masher's  latest  novel,  "Northern 
Borders,"  will  be  published  in  September. 


other  family  heirlooms  that  had  been  handed  down 
to  me  with  the  understanding  that  I  would  cherish 
them  in  perpetuity."  What  emerges  from  the.se 
lively  autobiographical  reflections  is  the  portrait  of 
a  man  and  artist  who,  then  as  now,  has  never  been 
less  than  a  survivor,  "winning  on  a  good  hand, 
losing  on  a  bad  one,  but  staying  in  the  game." 

As  a  hardscrabble  hay  grower  on  40  acres  of 
recalcitrant,  weed-ridden  soil,  Mr.  Svenson  begins 
with  the  admirable  premise  that  "the  best  way  to 
preserve  a  battleground  that  was  farmed  in  the 
1860's  is  to  keep  farming  it."  This  turns  out  to  be 
easier  said  than  done,  however;  in  chapters  alter- 
nating with  recollections  of  his  youth,  he  gives  us  an 
illuminating  look  at  the  vicissitudes  of  trying  to 
raise  an  alfalfa  crop  on  limited  capital  and  with 
antiquated  machinery  like  his  1967  tractor.  After 
Mr.  Svenson  has  spent  hundreds  of  hours  reclaim- 
ing his  fields  organically,  only  to  despair  of  a  crop 
ever  appearing  there  again,  we  too  rejoice  when  at 
last  "a  green  fuzz  tinges  the  brownscape."  And  we 
cheer  him  on  in  his  fight  against  "the  fragmenta- 
tion of  a  family  farm  and  its  inevitable  transforma- 
tion into  a  subdivision,  an  industrial  facility,  a 
waste  disposal  site  or  worse." 

There  is  a  distinctly  American  flavor  about  the 
seasoned,  well-tested  optimism  of  Mr.  Svenson's 
remembrances.  "Preservation"  fairly  rings  with 
the  Emersonian  virtues  of  self-reliance,  confidence 
and  versatility.  "Far  from  discouraging  me,  the 
occasional  bad  experience  enhances  my  resiliency 
as  an  entrepreneur,"  Mr.  Svenson  remarks  of  his 
early  hay-marketing  ventures.  The  theme  of  resil- 
iency runs  through  his  entire  book,  cementing  the 
connections  between  his  years  as  a  bred-in-the- 
bone  country  boy  and  his  quest,  as  an  adult,  for 
rootedness. 

"The  middle-aged  person  is  to  blame  for  every 
wrong  turn  away  from  the  young  person's  ideal- 
ism," Peter  Svenson  concluded  in  his  first  book, 
"Battlefield."  In  "Preservation"  Mr.  Svenson  has 
written  an  exuberant  and  tough-minded  chronicle 
of  the  life  of  a  middle-aged  idealist,  who  from  the 
very  start  has  been  determined  not  only  to  stay  in 
.  the  game  but  also  to  celebrate  every  minute  of  it.  □ 


Ariington  House,  the  home  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  overlooks  the  grave  sites  of  John  F  Kennedy,  his,  wife  and  two.  children. 

"  '^'''-^i'  ^  " :V,^-''^^^^ 


story  by  Michael  Kilian  ' 
Photos  by  Ernie  Cox  Jr. 
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..  KUNGTON.  Va.— Here,  every  day  is  Veter- 
'  ansDay  ■       i    ,  ■     -       -■  ^ 

This  is  not  a  country  tliaf  abides  much  cer- 
,  emonx  but  Arlington  National  Cemetery  Is 
U  powerful  exception. 
We  remain  a  freewheeling,  egalitarian  republic, 
not  long  removed  from  such  custom  as  spitting  tobac- 
co juice  in  the  direction  of  any  grand  display  of  pomp 
and  circumstance.  Our  presidential  inaugurals 
.  resemble  more  circus  parades  than  Roman  triumphs 
or  royal  coronations.  There  is  no  ceremony  of  any 
kind  attendant  to  the  changing  of  the  guard  at  the 
White  House,  a  residence  that  in  other  nations  might 
be  called  the  Presidential  Palace. 
/But  on  the  slopes  of  this  verdant,  wooded  hUl 
across  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  on  land  that  was 


'  once  the  private  domain  of  Confederate  Gen..Robert ,  <  , 
E.  Lee  and  the  descendants  pf  Martha  Washmgton. 
ceremony  is  honored  an'd'exalted' America  admits 
no  aristocracy  save  pneofheroes^ahd  here  they  lie. 
,  They're  ordinary  people  for  the  most  part,  made/ . 
extraordinary  .through  their  service  and  sacrifica  As 
many  as  15  times  a  day,  the  brooding  stillness  of  !tllis,', 
place  is  in ternipted  by .theMlefim  intrusion' of  funerJ-R  . 
als,  as  another  who  served  or  sacrificed  orwas  rpar-^^ 
ried  to  a  veteran  is  brought  to  rest— and  is  cereiiibni-  '■  ™ 
ously'welcomed— at  what  the  military,  call  i"tliej.l 
Bivouac  of  the  Dead."       :    .  ,     _        ':  --i/'i'i 
.  At  other  times,  tourists  and  schpolchildren  move  , 
along  the  roadways  or  lanes  past  the  fields  of  head- 
stones  in  chattering  groups  or  by  ones  and  twos.  ; 
Then  they'll  come  to  a  particular  grave  or  memorial, 
and  stand.  stUl  a  moment,  and  fall  silerit,;There's 
ample  ceremony  in  that,  even  vrith  the  crowds  who' 
quietly  jam  together  before  the  grave  marker;of  Presi 
ident  John  E  Kermedy— and,  as  of  last  month,  the  ope 

•  SEE  AlUJNGTtjN,  PAGEll 


Sunrise  at  Arlington:  A  solitary  sentry  marches  by  theTomb  ofthe  Unknowns.  ■ 


Arlington 

I  Continued  From  Page  1 

j  beside  it  belonging  to  Jacqueline, 

I  who  died  last  summer. 

■  The  most  profound  hush  falls 
upon  the  most  sacred  and  symbol- 
ic site  of  honored  American  cere- 
mony here  or  anywhere — the  mar- 
bled terrace  imder  which  lie  four 
veterans  singular  for/their  ano- 
nymity—Arlington's Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns. ' 

•  No  trespass  by  foot  or  object  is 
permitted  on  this  stone  square, 
whose  cold  embrace  contains  the 
remains  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  World  War  I  and  the  Unknown/ 
Servicemen  of  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam 
War.    .  ■ 

The  solitary  sentry  who  patrols 
this  terrace  with  slow,  measured 
pace— 21  steps  before  pausing  to 
gaze  at  the  tomb  for  21  seconds- 
does  so  on  a  rubberized  carpet 
that  respectfully  muffles  his  foot- 
falls. But  when  the  guard  is 
changed— on  the  hour  every  hour 
from  Oct.  1  to  March  31,  every 
half-hour  from  April  1  to  Sept.  30 
and  every  two  hours  when  the 
cemetery ,  is  closed  at  night— the 
snap  and  crack  of  rifle  bolt  and 
ibutt  and  sharply  clicking  heels 
■echo  over  the,  hillside,  and 
■  seemingly  all  over  the  city  of 
iWashington  that  stretches  beyond 
;|rom  the  banks  of  the  river  below. 
»  One  may  not  speak,  and  would 
'riot,  during  this  ceremony.  As  the 
Iceraetery  reminds,  this  is  where 
tthe  American  people,  come  to  give 
Shanks— silently. 

More  than  4  million  people 
'come  here  each  year.  The  most 
uvisited  shrines  in  the  612-acre 
^eriietery  are  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
'knowns  and,  just  to  the  south,  the 
iKennedy  graves.yin  addition  to 
^President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the 
•bodies  of  two  infant  Kennedy  chil- 
Sdren  are  buried  there.  JjFK's  as- 
Isassinated  brother,  Robert,  lies 
'just  around  a  curve  of  hill  nearby, 
rmarked  by  a  simple  white  cross; 
^  But  some  ,  200,000  veterans  and_ 
jtheir""  dependents  are  interred 
■here.  Many  are  famous.  All  have  a 
[story.  \ 

Arlington  is  the  second-largest 
lU.S.  military  cemetery,  after  Long 
llslemd  National  Cemetery,  but,  es- 
Jtablished .  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
•War,  it  is  now  four-fifths  fuU.  At 
[the  present  rate,  the  limited  burial 
,'space  is  expected  to  be  exhausted 
about  the  year  2020.  ^ 
I?  Burial  is  open  only  to  those  who 
[have  died  on  active  duty;  who  , 
jhave  served  20  years  active  duty 
lor  otherwise  quaitfy  for  fuU  retire- 
3nent;  holders  of  the  Medal  of 
flonor,  Distinguished  Service 
ICross,  Air  Force  Cross  or  Navy 
iCross,  Distinguished  Service 
gyiedal.  Silver  Star  , or  Purple 
Heart;  and  their  spouses 'or  minor  ' 
^'children  imder  21. 
; ;  JFK  and.  William  Howard  Taft; ' 
'Who  also  served  as  chief  justice  of 
;the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  are  the 
l^only  presidents  buried  here, 
■though  any  chief  executive  (as 
commander  in  chief)  may  be.  Rob- 
;ert  Kennedy's  burial  was  through 
special  dispensation.  Though  a 
IWorld  Weit  n  veteran,  he  would 
Jiot  otherwise  have  qualified. 
»  Medal  of  Honor  winner  Audie 
■Murphy,  who  left  the  military  a 
imajor,  is  at  ,  Arlington.  Polar  ex- 
plorers and  Adms.  Richard  Byrd 
and  Robert  Peary  are  here. 
JL'Gen.  James  Doolittle,  leader  of 
[the  famous  ,  carrier-borne  1942 
i  bomber  raid  on  Tokyo,  is  among 
1  inany  celebrated  aviators  at  Ar- 
njington.  So  are  12  U.S.  astronauts, 
'"including  Virgil  Grissom  and  , 


About  4  million  people  yearly  visit  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  se( 


Roger  Chaffee,  killed  m  the  1967 
Apollo  mission  fire,  and  Dick 
Scobee  and  Michael  Smith, 
victims  of  the  1986  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  disaster.  A  monument 
to  all  seven  members  of  the  Chal- 
lenger stands  in  the  cemetery,  too. 

Another  U.S.  disaster,  the  1898 
explosion  of  the  Battleship  Maine 
that  provoked  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  is  memorialized  with  a 
high  tower  and  the  warship's 
mast,  which  overlooks  the  graves 
of  229  sailors  from  the  vessel. 
Until  his  recent  reinterment  in  his 
native  Poland,  the  body  of  famed 
pianist  Jan  Paderewski  had  been 
kept  in  a  mausoleum  in  the  base 
of  the  Maine  memorial.  He'd  want- 
ed to  be  buried  in  his  native  soil, 
'  but  not  until  it  was  free. 

Boxer  Joe  Louis,  who  served  as 
an  Army  sergeant,  in  World  War- 
n,  is  at  Arlington,  buried  beneath '  ; 
~a  large  marble  stone  that  bears 
the  words  "The  Brown  Bomber" 
and  the  dates  of  .his  tenure  as 
World  Heavyweight  Champion, 
1937-1949. .  ' 

Benjamin  O.  Davis,  the  first 
black  general  in  the  American 
military,  and  Daniel  James,  a 
combat  pilot  in  World  War  II, 
Korea  and  Vietnam  and  the  na- 
tion's first  four-star  black  general, 
lie  here.  So  does  slain  civil  rights 
leader  Medgar  Evers,  a  veteran  of 
the  Normandy  invasion. 

It  was  not  until  1948,  when  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman  issued  the 
executive  order  desegregating  the 
military,  that  African-American 
and  Caucasian  dead  were  buried 
among  one  another  at  Arlington. ', 
"  Dr.  Anita  Newcomb  Magee,  who 
became  the  Army's  first  v^oman 
surgeon  during  the  Spanish- Amer-;' 
ican  War  and  founded  the  Army  ' 
Nm-se  Corps  in  1900,  is  among  the 
honored  dead  here,  as  is  Barbcira 
Rainey,  the  first  woman  pilot  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  killed  at  the  age  of 
43  in  a  1982  training  accident. 

Two  famous  actresses  are  in  Ar- 
lington because,  they  married  mili- 
tary men:  Constance  Beimett,  re- 
membered as  the  daffy,  blond, 
socialite  wife  of  Cary  Grant  in 
"Topper"  and  real-life  wife  of  Brig. 
Gen.  John  Coulter;  and  silent- 
screen  star  Fay  Bainter,  wife  of 
Navy  Lt  Cmdr.  Reginald  Verable. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  war  cor- 
respondent Margariette  Higgins, 
the  only  female  combat  correspon- 
dent in  the  Korean  War,  is  here, 
though  her  grave  is  difficult  to 


Tourists  at  the  Kennedy  grave  site 
recently  was  unyeiled. 

find.  Legendary  mystery  writer 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  a  World 
WcU-  I  nurse  noted  for  crawling 
out  into  No  Man's  Land  a  few 
yards,  from  the  German  Unes,  is 
here,  as  is  Dashiell  Hammett,  au- 
thor of  "The  Maltese  Falcon"  and 
"The  Thin  Man"  and  the  target  of 
a  notorious  FBI  investigation  into 
his  leftist  activities.  Hammett  is 
buried  at.  Arlington  for  his  service 
as  an  overage  volunteer  sergeant 
in  World  War  n. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  the 
American  supreme  commander  in 
World  War  I,  lies  here  with  only  a 
simple  grave  marker  among  a 
field  fuU  of  World  War  I  veterans. ; 
Lt.  Lewis  Puller,  author  and  son ' 
of  Marine  Corps  legend  Chesty 
Puller  and  a  tragic  figure  badly 
maimed  in'  the  Vietnam  ^War,  lies  i 
here  in  a  fresh 'grave  as 'yet  with- 
out a  headstone  after  taking  his 
own  Ufe  earUer  this  year. 

'  The  large,  pillared  neoclassical 
mansion  that  looks  down  upon ' 
the  fields  of  dead  is  in  its  own 
way  symboUc  of  America's  history 
and  wars. 

When  Martha  Washington's  son 
by  her  first  marriage  died  whUe 
serving  with  his  stepfather  George 
at  Yorktown  during  the  American 
Revolution,  Martha  took  in  two  of 
the  son's  four  children  to  ease  the 
burdens  on  his  widow.  One  of 
these,  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,- tried  to  buy  Mt.  Vernon 
after  the  deaths  of  George  and 
Martha,  but  was  rebuffed  by  a 
Washington  family  heir, 


Two  guides  in  the  iiallway  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  home,  which  was 
seized  by  Union  troops  early  on  in  the  Civil  War. 
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ond-largest  U.S.  military  cemetery. 


5,  where  Jacqueline's  headstone 


He  moved  upriver  to  a  1,100-acre 
plantation  across  from  the  fledg- 
ling Washington  city  and  buUt  Ar- 
lington House  as  his  manor.  His 
daughter,  Mary  Anna  Randolph 
Custis,  in  1831  married  a  brilliant 
young  Army  officer  named  Robert 
E.  Lee,  son  of  Revolutionary  War 
hero  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee. 

Lee  made  Arlington  his  hom6, 
calling  it  "a  house  you  can  see 
with  half  an  eye,"  but  left  it  to 
serve  with  Virginia  and  the  Con- 
federacy at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War. 

He  was  never  able  to  return. 
Union  troops  seized  it  early  on  in 
the  conflict  and  began  using  the 
land  as  a  cemetery  in  1865.  As  a 
further  kick  in  the  face  to  Lee  and 
the  Southern  "cause"  of  slavery, 
the  grounds  of  the  estate  also, 
were  used  to  house  freed  slaves, 
the  so-called  "confraband"  of  the 
war,  as  Union  forces  liberated 
them  and  sent  them  north. 
.  The  graves  of  many  of  these 
early  freedmen  are  in  an  area 
near  the  first  Civil  War  Union 
graves.  Among  the  CivU  War  dead 
here  are  the  "very  brave  Gen.  Phil- 
ip Kearny,  who  lost  his  left  arm  in 
the  Mexican  WslT  and  then  died 
fighting  for  the  Union,  and  John 
Clem,  the  famous  "Drummer  Boy 
of  Chickamauga,"  who  joined  the 
Union  Army  as  its  youngest  sol- 
dier at  age  10,  made  sergeant  at 
11,  and  left  the  army  a  general  at 
age  70,  unsuccessfully  seeking 
combat  duty  in  World  War  L 

Though  it  was  intended  as  a 


The  memorial  to  the  victims  of  the  1986  Space  Shuttle  Challenger 
disaster  (left),  and  Boxer  Joe  Louis'  grave  (right). 


Union  Army  cemetery,  Arlington 
began  accepting  the  remains  of 
War  of  1812  and  Revolutionary 
War  veterans  after  its  creation. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try is  represented  here.  Gen. 
George  Crook's  gi;ave  has  a  ,  stone 
carving  commemorating  his  peace 
treaty  with  the>  Apache  chief 
Geronimo.  Not  far|  from  Constemce 
Bennett's  grave  is  that  of  Indian 
War-era  veteran  Raymond  Bormin 
and  his  wife,  Gertrude.  The  stone 
also  bears  her  Native  American 
name,  "Zitkala-Sa,;  of  the  Sioux  In- 
dians." 1 

One's  most  vivicl  impression  of 
Arlington  might  well  come  stand- 
ing on  the  lawri  of  Gen.  Lee's 
house  (which  was  designated  as  a  ' 
memorial  to  Lee  in  1955),  looking 
down  from  the  lip  of  the  hUltop  to 
a  sweeping  vista  that  includes  one 
of  the  most  magnificent,  all-seeing 
views  of  the  capitsd  imaginable. , 

Nearby,  immediately  to  one's 
right,  is  the  elaborate  grave  and 
marker  of  the  man  who  laid  out 
the  master  plan  of  the  capitcil,  Pi- 
erre L'Enfant,  who  also  served  as 
an  aide-de-camp  to  George  Wash- 
ington during  the;Revolution. 

Down  the  lane  to  the  left,  in  ,an 
old  brick  recess,  lis  the  very  first 
grave  dug  on  the  'property,  that  of 
Mrs.  Lee's  relative  Mary  Randolph 
(1782-1827),  who  was  also  cousin  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  sister  of  Gov. 
Thomas  Randolph  of  Virginia  and 
a  descendant  s)t  jPocahontas.  Her 
son  Burwell,  a  Navy  midshipman, 
fell  from  a  mast  land  was  terribly 
crippled.  His  mother  Mary,  at 
great  physical  strain  and  cost  to 
her  health,  nursed  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Thus  her  ,  epitaph,  "vic-i 
tun  to  maternal  Ipve  and  duty." 

Across  the  river  are  the  Lincoln,, 
Memorial  and  phe  Washington 
Monument.  To  the  left  of  the  Re-, 
fleeting  Pool  is  the  Vietnam  Me- 


morial. To  the  right  of  the  pool/ 
work  has  begun  on  the  long 
awaited  Korean  War  Memorial  - 

Just  down  the  hill,  eerily  bright 
in  the  dusky '  moments  before  sim- 
rise  and  after  sunset,  is  the  eter^, 
nal  flame  Mrs.  Kennedy  had'  injt; 
stalled  to  mark  her  husband'^' 
grave,  and  that  now  also  pointig, 
the  way  to  hers.  Watching  its?; 
flickering  light  from  above,  absorS' 
bing  the  peacefulness  that  is  all'', 
around,  one  recalls  that  JFK  visit-l'| 
ed  this  place  twice  in  1963,  laying!' 
a  wreath  that  Nov.  11— ArmisticS 
Day  (as  Veterans  Day  was  then|; 
known)— just  11  days  before  his]' 
assassination.  ji 

On  his  visit  here  in  the  springs; 
of  that  year,  in  the  fuU  bliss  ofi 
that  genUe  season,  he  remarked,j! 
informally:  "1  could  stay  here  for-r 
ever."  ,  f 

'  /t  -Arlington  is  a  stop ^onr 
C5^  Washington's  Blue  Metro  line 
that  runs  to  National  Airport  and 
is  easily  reached .  by  car  via  , the 
George  Washington  Memorial ^ 
Parkway.  There  are  no  handi-\ 
capped  facilities  on  the  cemetery] 
grounds  or  'in  Arlington  House,'- 
but  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  is  I, 
wheelchair  accessible,  as  are'the'^^ 
cemetery  Visitors  Center  and  ther 
roadways  that  lead  to  the  Kennedy  I 
graves.  "Tourmobile"  trips'^, 
through  the  cemetery  are  available't 
from  the  Vistors  Center.  f 

Persons  wishing  to  find  a  specific) 
grave  at  Arlington  National  Cemey 
tery  can  do  by  so  consulting  loca->[ 
tor  books  and.  maps  at  the  Visitors';^ 
Center.  The  cemetery  is  open  8  a.m.j. 
to  5  p.m.  October  through  March 
'  and  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  April  through 
September.  Arlington  Hous^ds 
open  9:30  a.m.  to'  4:30  p.m.  October, 
through  March  and  9:30.  a.m.  to  ff^ 
p.m.  April  through  September.  For}- 
information,  call  703-697-2131...  ,  .,.  ij 


Confederacy  Museum  Provokes  Dismay  With  Period-Costume  Ball 


By  MIKE  ALLEN 

RICHMOND,  Feb.  10  —  The  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy,  where  Jef- 
ferson Davis  plotted  to  save  the 
South,  was  a  hilltop  landmarlc  in  one 
of  this  city's  most  aristocratic  neigh- 
borhoods. Now,  the  Victorian  man- 
sion hunliers  behind  a  12-story  hospi- 
tal, out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  for 
most  Richmond  residents. 

Seel<ing  to  win  a  new  generation  of 
devotees,  officials  of  the  White  House 
plan  to  hold  a  Confederate  ball  fea- 
turing hoop  skirts.  Rebel  uniforms, 
and  a  color  guard's  presentation  of 
the  Stars  and  Bars. 

Black  leaders  expressed  astonish- 
ment and  outrage,  asserting  that  the 
event  would  resurrect  ghosts  of  a 
shameful  era.  The  ball,  organized  by 
young  professionals,  is  to  be  held  on 
Feb.  24  at  a  restored  gun  foundry  in 
downtown  Richmond,  a  city  that  is  55 
percent  black. 

"This  peels  the  scab  off  a  sore  that 
is  trying  to  heal,"  said  L.  Douglas 
Wilder  of  Virginia,  who  grew  up  in 
segregated  Richmond  and  became 
the  country's  first  black  elected  gov- 
ernor. "That  era  is  gone.  You  want  it 
to  regrow?  It's  history,  sure.  But  it's 
a  history  of  denying  basic  humaiv 
rights." 

Mr.  Wilder  said  he  had  not  re- 
ceived an  invitation. 

Backers  of  the  ball  said  their  inten- 
tions were  innocent  and  honorable. 
They  said  the  Confederate  White 
House  and  its  companion,  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Confederacy,  were  de- 
signed not  to  celebrate  the  era  of 
slavery  but  to  tell  the  story. 

"We're  looking  to  our  future,"  said 
Brooke  E.  Fillmore,  27,  chairwoman 
of  the  ball  committee  and  the  mu- 
seum's assistant  director  of  develop- 
ment. "If  we  don't  get  young  people 
involved  now,  the  older  people  will 
die  out,  and  we  won't  have  that  young 
support." 

The  ball  is  the  latest  front  in  a 
clash  of  cultures  for  a  city  in  which 
some  leaders  are  scrambling  to  mod- 
ernize even  as  others  argue  for  re- 
vering, and  promoting,  the  past. 

The  Museum  of  the  Confederacy, 
which  calls  itself  Richmond's  oldest 
museum  and  is  the  area's  fifth  most- 
visited  attraction,  sits  next  to  the 
White  House,  six  blocks  from  the 
state  Capitol.  Mr.  Davis,  the  only 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  lived  in 
the  mansion  from  1861  until  Rich- 
mond, the  Confederate  capital,  fell  to 
Union  troops  in  1865. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  museum 
discussed,  but  rejected,  adopting  a 
less  divisive  name,  such  as  the  Mu- 
seum of  Southern  Culture. 

"Our  members  v/ould  not  appreci- 
ate that,"  said  Janene  E.  Charben- 
eau,  the  museum's  marketing  direc- 


About  two  dozen  people  who  will  attend  a  Confedersie  ball  in  Richmond  are  using  the  services  of  Annette  C. 
Price,  a  historic  costumer  in  nearby  Varina.  Mrs.  Price  worked  on  a  period  uniform  with  her  husband,  Teny. 


tor.  "How  do  you  appease  the  people 
that  have  been  supporting  you  over 
the  last  100  years,  and  yet  also  open 
it  up  to  other  groups?" 

Having  elected  to  keep  a  title  syn- 
onymous with  racial  and  national 
division,  officials  now  have  a  compli- 
cated marketing  problem. 

"Some  people  won't  walk  In  the 
door,  because  of  the  word  'Confeder- 
acy,' "  Ms.  Charbeneau  said. 

The  museum,  which  has  received 
small  amounts  of  state  nnd  Federal 
money,  has  responded  with  frank, 
well-reviewed  programs  highlight- 
ing the  roles  of  women  and  blacks 
during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  One 
current  exhibit  shows  a  poster  from 
a  rcffle  of  a  slave  giii,  as  a  hidden 
boom  box  plays  spirituals. 

Although  some  visitors  ask  why 
the  museum  does  not  refer  to  "the 


War  of  Northern  Aggression,"  offi- 
cials stress  their  role  as  a  research 
institution  and  say  they  do  not  take 
side.s.  Their  collection  includes  320 
swords  but  also  a  female  admirer's 
laded  blue  silk  ribbon  tied  to  a  but- 
tonhole of  a  Louisiana  soldier  killed 
in  battle.  Another  i  ellc  is  a  doll  with  a 
hollow  bead  that  was  used  to  smug- 
gle medicine  through  blockades. 

Descendants  of  Confederate  veter- 
ans can  call  I  he  museum  for  appoint- 
ments to  view  the  flags  of  an  ances 
tor  s  unit,  and  two  or  three  people  a 
year  write  to  the  museum  to  try  to 
redeem  ConfedeiiUe  currency. 

After  the  Sout!  surrendered,  the 
White  House  wat.  used  as  a  head- 
quarters by  the  Federal  troops  who 
occupied  Richmond  until  1870.  The 
city  used  the  mansion  for  a  school 
until  1889,  then  planned  to  raze  it. 


The  building  was  saved  by  a  group  of 
women  who  formed  the  nonprofit 
Confederate  Memorial  Literary  So- 
ciety, which  to  this  day  is  the  legal 
name  of  the  parent  of  the  museum 
and  White  House.  The  museum,  orig- 
inally in  the  White  House  basement, 
opened  in  1896. 

The  society's  incorporation  pa- 
pers, refiled  four  years  ago,  ring  with 
the  yearning  of  the  Lost  Cause,  the 
era  after  the  war  when  disciples  of 
Dixie  built  shrines  and  decorated 
graves  with  what  a  museum  display 
calls  "some  of  the  characteristics  of 
organized  religion."  The  papers  re- 
fer to  "the  late  war  betv/een  the 
States"  and  the  "Struggle,"  and  de- 
scribe the  mansion  as  the  foriner 
hoine  of  "the  Honorable  Jefferson 
Davis,  late  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America." 


About  400  people  are  expected  a 
this  month's  soiree,  called  the  Bonnii 
Blue  Centennial  Ball,  after  a  flag  o 
secession.  Organizers  said  they  di( 
not  know  whether  any  blacks  wouk 
attend,  but  said  they  did  not  expec 
many. 

Neil  A.  Chiappa,  45,  a  member  o 
the  ball  committee,  said,  "We  realizi 
that  there's  always  going  to  be  ai 
aspect  of  the  population  that  we'rt 
not  going  to  appeal  to  under  an) 
under  circumstance." 

Roger  H.  W.  Kirby,  30,  a  membei 
of  the  ball  committee  and  a  museun 
trustee,  said  everyone  was  welcome 

"At  the  same  time,  you  can't  to 
tally  obscure  what  your  greatest  as 
set  is,"  Mr.  Kirby  said.  "Our  asset  i: 
the  Confederacy.  When  you  do  that,  i 
think  you  start  to  blur  your  niche." 

The  organizers  said  they  had  not 
considered  the  delicate  question  o 
whether  black  people  will  be  among 
those  serving.  "That's  probably  ar 
issue  that  the  caterer  would  have  tc 
deal  with,"  Ms.  Fillmore  said. 

The  caterer,  Suzanne  Wolsten 
holme,  said  blacks  and  whites  woulc 
be  among  the  night's  managers,  bar 
tenders,  carvers  and  servers. 

Tickets,  available  from  the  mu 
seum,  are  $75  for  each  couple.  Ir 
addition,  the  committee  mailed  invi 
tations,  which  say,  "Black  or  white 
tie  or  period  dress  preferred." 

Annette  C.  Price,  a  historic  cos 
tumer  in  Varina,  Va.,  said  over  twc 
dozen  guests  had  hired  her  to  create 
hoop-skirt  outfits  for  $100  to  $500 
Gray  wool  uniforms  are  popular  witl 
the  men.  "I  don't  expect  any  Yan- 
kees," Mrs.  Price  said. 

When  guests  arrive,  tents  will  be 
pitched  and  campfires  will  be  blaz- 
ing outside  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works 
which  produced  the  armor  plate  for 
the  frigate  Merrimack. 

Inside,  a  fife  and  drum  corps  will 
play  as  guests  mingle  before  begin- 
ning a  menu  that  includes  smoked 
turkey,  pickled  watermelon  rind, 
sweet-potato  biscuits,  black-eyed  pea 
salsa,  and  oysters  simmering  in  cast- 
iron  chafers.  Guests  will  waltz  to 
antebellum  music,  then  a  Confeder- 
ate re-enactment  group  will  present 
five  flags.  The  American  flag  is  not 
among  them.  Finally,  guests  will  jam 
to  a  popular  local  band. 

Jack  W.  Gravely,  a  former  Virgin- 
ia president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  said  the  gala  sent  a  chilling 
message. 

"To  put  on  a  ball  in  this  day  and 
time,  with  all  the  regalia  of  yester- 
year, creates  a  feeling  of  acceptabil- 
ity, of  apology,  of  excuse  for  one  of 
the  most  racist  and  repressive  ep- 
ochs in  our  history,"  Mr.  Gravely 
said.  "By  participating,  you  are  ac- 
quiescing." 


r  Protesters  Fight  a  Plan 
■  For  Washington's  Home 


By  MICHAEL  JANOFSKY  '' 

FALMOUTH,  Va.,  March  11  —  If 
•  George  Washington  really  cut  down 
"  that  cherry  tree,  this  is  where  it 
happened,  on  the  back  edge  of  Ferry 
''  Farm,  his  boyhood  home.  It  is  also 
^  where  he  tossed  a  dollar  across  the 
'  Rappahannock  River,  or  maybe  it 
was  a  stone  or  maybe  that  never 
really  happened,  either. 

Anyway,  this  much  is  certain:  The 
future  first  president  lived  here  in 
.  Stafford  County  with  his  family  on 
,  nearly  600  acres  along  the  river  from 
the  time  he  was  6  years  old  to  age  20. 
And  now  Wal-Mart  wants  to  build  a 
'  store  on  a  piece  of  the  70  acres  of  the 
^  farm  that  remain,  plans  that  have 
n  touched  off  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
;  emotional  fights  in  Virginia,  pitting 
I  historians  against  the  forces  of  eco- 
:  nomic  development  eager  to  create 
,  jobs  and  tax  revenues. 

So  far,  historians  have  held  their 
own.  In  recent  years,  they  have  de- 
feated attempts  to  put  a  Formula 
One  race  track  on  the  Brandy  Station 
Civil  War  battlefield  in  Culpeper 
County,  a  shopping  mall  on  Civil  War 
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Ferry  Farm  was  George  Wash- 
ington's boyhood  home. 


'  battlefields  near  Manassas  and  a 
Walt  Disney  theme  park  near  Civil 
War  battlefields  in  Haymarket. 

But  this  latest  clash  could  deal 
them  a  mighty  blow. 

Six  years  ago,  the  county  agreed  to 
rezone  about  25  acres  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  farm  from  agricultural  to 
commercial;  in  exchange,  the  cur- 
rent owners,  the  Samuel  Warren 
family  of  Arlington,  Va.,  would  do- 
nate the  remaining  tract  to  the  coun- 
ty. County  supervisors  who  negotiat- 
ed the  deal  hailed  it  as  a  major  coup, 
preserving  acreage  that  included  the 
Washington  family  residence  for  a 
much-needed  tourist  attraction  to 
compete  with  nearby  historical  sites 
in  Fredericksburg  and  elsewhere. 

The  Warrens  then  negotiated  a 
deal  with  developers  in  Richmond. 

But  when  the  developers  found  a 
willing  tenant  in  Wal-Mart,  and  the 
retailer  last  month  announced  plans 
to  build  a  93,000-square-foot  store, 
leaving  space  for  an  adjacent  small 
shopping  center,  the  mood  among 
historians  and  many  local  residents 
turned  downright  revolutionary. 

Even  promises  by  Wal-Mart  to 
plant  a  50-foot  buffer  of  trees  to  hide 
all  commercial  development  from 
the  farm  and  to  offer  $100,000  in 
matching  funds  to  build  the  tourist 
attraction  has  failed  to  blunt  their 
attempts  to  drive  Wal-Mart  away. 

"A  store  of  that  size  and  all  the 
additional  facilities  will  simply  over- 
whelm the  farm,"  said  Richard  Moe, 
president  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  which  had 
also  worked  to  oppose  the  Disney 
project. 

While  much  of  the  original  Ferry 
Farm  has  long  since  been  developed 
with  houses,  stores  and  fast-food  res- 
taurants —  a  McDonald's  and  7-11 
are  plainly  visible  across  a  highway 
from  the  presumed  cherry  tree  inci- 
dent —  historians  contend  that  the 
remaining  acres  are  probably  filled 
with  artifacts  of  the  era. 

Earlier  studies  of  the  property, 


,  Cameron  Craig  for  The  New  ,uin  muc:. 

Mayo  Carter,  right,  a  teacher  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  protesting  a  plan  to  build  a  93,000-square-foot  Wal-Mart 
store  on  Ferry  Farm,  George  Washington's  boyhood  home,  during  a  hearing  on  the  plan. 


which  Washington's  father,  Augus- 
tine, bought  in  1738,  produced  evi- 
dence that  at  least  seven  slaves  also 
lived  on  the  farm  and  that  one  of 
Augustine's  daughters,  Mildred,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  1,  is  buried  near  the 
residence,  only  a  foundation  of  which 
remains  after  a  fire  in  the  late  1700's. 

Augustine  Washington  died  in 
April  1743,  leaving  the  farm  to 
George,  and  he  spent  much  of  the 
next  nine  years  there  with  his  moth- 
er, Mary  Ball  Washington,  and  her 
four  other  children  until  he  moved 
north  to  Mount  Vernon  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  His  mother  contin- 
ued living  in  the  farm  house  until  she 
moved  across  the  river  to  Freder- 
icksburg in  1772,  at  the  age  of  64. 

Washington  sold  the  farm  In  1774, 
15  years  before  he  became  president. 

Groups  opposed  to  the  Wal-Mart 
store  have  tried  a  variety  of  tactics 
to  thwart  the  development.  They 
have  argued  before  county  supervi- 


sors and  the  five  members  of  the 
county  Architectural  Review  Board, 
which  is  scheduled  to  vote  April  1  on 
the  Wal-Mart  plans.  They  have 
staged  rallies,  written  letters  and 
pleaded  with  Wal-Mart  executives  to 
choose  another  site  in  the  area. 

"This  is  the  most  important  histor- 
ic site  in  Stafford  County,"  Bill  Beck, 
president  of  the  Historic  Fredericks- 
burg Foundation,  told  the  review 
board  during  a  hearing  today  that 
was  attended  by  200  people,  most  of 
them  opponents  of  the  Wal-Mart 
store.  "If  you  allow  this,  you  cannot 
deny  anything  in  any  other  site." 

Charles  L.  Cabell,  a  lawyer  repre- 
senting the  Richmond  developers, 
told  the  board  that  Wal-Mart  would 
do  whatever  was  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  regulations,  even  use  colo- 
nial-style light  poles  in  the  parking 
lot  and  colonial-style  bricks  in  con- 
struction. He  assured  them  that  Wal- 
Mart  executives  were  sensitive  to 


the  concerns  of  historians  and  did  not 
want  to  spoil  a  national  treasure. 

Some  opponents  expressed  the 
fear  that  if  the  Wal-Mart  is  built. 
Ferry  Farm's  application  to  become 
a  National  Historical  Landmark,  like 
Mount  Vernon  and  Washington's 
birthplace  30  miles  east  of  here, 
would  be  denied.  But  all  vowed  to 
fight  on  and  some  seemed  hopeful 
that  they  would  prevail.  In  her  clos- 
ing remarks  to  the  board  today,  Rae 
Ely,  a  lawyer  from  Gordonsville,  Va., 
suggested  the  April  1  vote  might 
become  the  board's  "finest  hour." 

"One  of  the  wealthiest  corpora- 
tions is  in  front  of  you,"  she  said, 
"and  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  behind  you.  This  is  a  sa- 
cred trust." 

When  she  finished,  scores  of  oppo- 
nents in  the  audience  leaped  to  their 
feet  and  led  by  a  woman  dressed  like 
George  Washington's  mother,  began 
singing  "America." 
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A  Museum  Divided 


By  Andrew  Ferguson 

Richmond,  Va. 

We  Virginians  do  take  our  Civil  War 
history  seriously -and  this  is  true  even 
for  some  of  us  knowledge-class  weenies 
and  Yankee  immigrants  transplanted  to 
the  collar  counties  around  Washington, 
D,C.  Nowhere  is  the  passion  more  unmis- 
takable than  here,  however, 
in  the  former  capital  of  the 
Confederacy 

Within  a  few  square  miles 
of  downtown,  the  energetic  buff  will  find 
half  a  dozen  well-preserved  battlefields, 
along  with  the  Valentine  Richmond  History 
Center,  the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy 
the  Museum  of  Virginia  History,  the  Rich- 
mond Battlefields  Civil  War  Visitor  Center, 
the  Museum  of  the  Civil  War  Soldier,  the 
Petersburg  Siege  Museum,  the  Chimbo- 
razo  Museum  of  Civil  War  Medicine-and 
now,  after  its  grand  opening  last  Friday, 
the  American  Civil  War  Center.  It  all 
makes  for  a  pretty  busy  afternoon. 

Occasionally,  the  passions  still  roused 
by  the  war  collide.  When 
civic  boosters  proposed  a 
mural  honoring  Robert  E. 
Lee  on  city  property  in  the 
early  1990s,  progressive  ac- 
tivists launched  a  campaign 
to  bring  it  down.  A  decade 
later  neo-Confederates  tried 
to  block  the  installation  of  a 
Lincoln  statue  at  the  battle- 
field visitor  center.  The  un- 
veiling was  even  buzzed  by 
a  neo-Confederate  in  a  pro- 
peller plane,  trailing  a  ban- 
ner with  the  words  "Sic  Sem- 
per Tyrannis"-the  Virginia 
state  motto  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth  shouted  out  after  put- 
ting a  bullet  in  Lincoln's 
brain. 

By  contrast,  last  Fri- 
day's ceremony  at  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War  Center  was 
spookily  quiet-^never  mind 
the    monsoo-n    rain  that 
forced  the  celebrants  into  the  center's 
foyer,  where  the  color  guard  from  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  had  to  set.  the 
colors  reverently  in  an  alcove  near  the 
men's  room.  The"  prop  plane  failed  to 
show,  and  everyone  seemed  relieved. 

"Maybe  we  have  enough  distance  now- 
finally-so  that  we  can  take  a  broader 
view  of  what  the  war  meant,"  said  Alex- 
ander Wise,  the  museum's  director.  Mr. 
Wise  got  the  idea  for  the  center  a  decade 
ago,  when  he  was  the  state's,  chief  of  his- 
toric preservation.  "We  had  lots  of  Civil 
War  resources,  but  they  were  spread  out 
in  bits  and  pieces,"  he  said.  "There  was 
no  single  place  where  we  brought  it  all 
together  and  defined  the  war." 

"Heritage  tourism"  has  become  a  mon- 
eymaker in  states  like  Virginia.  The  $13 
million  center,  housed  in  a  restored  Civil 
■  War-era  gun  foundry  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  River,  will  surely  bring  in  folks 


from  the  commonwealth  and  beyond.  But 
Mr.  Wise  cradles  grander  ambitions.  He 
wants  to  do  something  here  that  hasn't 
been  done  adequately  in  other  Civil  War 
museums-to  give  due  credit  to  the  war 
itself  as  a  war  of  ideas. 

"Read  the  letters  from  Confederate 
and  Union  soldiers,"  Mr.  Wise  said  last 

Three  informative  views  of  the  Civil  War 

week.  "They're  both  using  the  same 
phrases -they  talk,  about  liberty,  they 
talk  about  the  union,  they  talk  about  the 
country's  founding  as  a  sacred  thing. 
These  words  meant  different  things  to 
different  men,  but  they  were  ideas  that 
entered  the  heart,  and  the  ideas  moved 
them  to  do  the  things  they  did." 

Anyone  who  has  slogged  through  con- 
temporary museums  will  see  how  radical 
Mr.  Wise's  ambition  is.  Notwithstanding 
the  success  of  heritage  tourism,  these 
are  difficult  times  for  history  museums. 
As  attendance  flatlines  or  falls,  curators 


Richmond's  gun  foundry  In  1865,  now  the  American  Civil  War  Center 

have  forced  themselves  to  compete  with 
theme  parks  and  TV  for  the  attention  of 
tourists  and  locals  alike.  Many  museums 
are  tricked  out  in  an  aesthetic  borrowed 
from  Best  Buy:  cavernous  spaces  jump- 
ing with  video  screens  and  echoing  with 
disembodied  voices  from  hidden  speak- 
ers, a  riot  of  sound  and  color  in  which  the 
transmission  of  luiowledge  takes  a  sec- 
ondary role  to  the  task  of  keeping  bus- 
loads of  schoolchildren  entertained, 
through  exhibits  that  are-charmed 
words!— "immersive"  and  "interactive." 

Teachers  needn't  worry;  There  is 
plenty  to  keep  the  Icids  upright  here- a 
sufficiency  of  video  pods  SLnd  music  and 
touchscreens.  But  a  closer  look  shows 
something  else  at  work.  The  wall  text- 
and  there's  a  lot  of  it— is  elegantly  written 
and  improbably  comprehensive.  Display 
cases  too. evoke  a  more  traditional,  style. 
They  lay  out  a  reassuring  quantity  of  won- 
derful items  that  will  rotate  through  the 


center,  six  months  at  a  time,  from  collec- 
tions all  over.  Among  the  borrowings  for 
the  first  exhibition:  Robert  E.  Lee's  boots 
from  the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy,  can- 
nonballs  from  the  VMI  museum,  surgical 
tools  from  the  National  Museum  of  Health 
and  Medicine  and,  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  a  chamber  pot 
with  a  picture  of  the  much-de- 
spised Union  Gen.  Benjamin 
Butler  staring  up  from  the 
bottom.  He  looks  uneasy. 
The  displays  are  organized  around  the 
three  main  ideas  over  which-according 
to  Mr.  Wise  and  his  historians-the  war 
was  fought:  "Union,"  whose  preservation 
inspired  the  North;  "Home,"  whose  de- 
fense motivated  the  Confederacy;  and 
"Liberty,"  the  goal  for  both  North  and 
South  but  also  for  the  African-American 
slaves  and  freedmen. 

If  the  tripartite  scheme  sounds  artifi- 
cial on  the  page,  it's  seamless  in  the  exe- 
cution. The  center  is  a  mode!  of  curatorial 
taste,  judgment  and  skill.  Among  Civil 
War  buffs,  the  emphasis  on  the  African- 
American  experience  has 
caused  the  most  comment,  but 
even  more  striking  is  the  even- 
handedness  with  which  the 
three  perspectives -North, 
Confederate  and  African- 
American-are  explained. 

In  the  center's  orientation 
video,  for  example,  three 
young  actors  address  the  pe- 
rennial question:  What  caused 
the  Civil  War?  Was  it,  as 
Southern  historians  long  be- 
lieved and  as  left-wing  histori- 
ans have  more  recently  ar- 
gued, a  matter  of  conflicting 
J.  economic  systems  and  brute 
I  clashes  of  power  between  fed- 
's eral  and  state  governments? 
I  Did  Western  expansion  play  a 
s  part?  Or  was  the  war  all  about 
the  abolition  or  preservation 
of  slavery? 

The  video's  answer  is:  All 
of  the  above,  to  varying  degrees,  though 
slavery  was  the  one  essential  source  of 
confhct.  As  one  of  the  narrators  puts  it: 
"While  most  Northerners  didn't  fight  pri- 
marily to  abolish  slavery,  and  while  most 
Southerners  didn't  fight  primarily  to  pre- 
serve slavery,  the  war  couldn't  have  oc- 
curred had  slavery  never  existed."  Pas- 
sionate partisans  may  not  be  satisfied, 
but  the  answer  seems  just  about  right - 
and  courageously  subtle  for  a  museum  of 
popular  history. 

"We  refused  to  dumb  it  down  and  that's 
a  risk,"  Mr.  Wise  said.  "Part  of  our  mission 
is  education  for  citizenship,  and  to  do  that 
we've  got  to  ask  people  to  use  their  minds. 
We've  got  to  ask  them  to  contend  with  other 
points  of  view."  Even  the  good  old  boy  in 
the  prop  plane  might  want  to  take  a  look. 

Mr.  Ferguson's  book  "Land  of  Lincoln" 
will  be  vuhlished  next  svrina. 
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By  Michael  Aubrecht 

FOUNDED  ESF  1664,  Stafford  County  has  certainly  witnessed  its  share  of  historical 
events  over  the  last  300-plus  years.  It  was  on  the  shores  of  Potomac  Creek,  in  an 
area  known  as  Marlboro  Point,  where  an  Indian  princess  named  Pocahontas  was 
kidnapped  and  taken  to  Jamestown.  In  1738  Augustine  Washington  and  his  6-year- 
old  son,  George,  moved  to  a  600-acre  estate  called  Ferry  Farm.  This  is  where  the 
future  inaugural  president  of  the  United  States  allegedly  skipped  a  coin  across  the 
Rappahannock  River  and  cut  down  a  legendary  cherry  tree. 


During  the  Civil  War,  Stafford  was  used  extensively  as  a  staging  area  by  the 
occupying  Federal  army  and  hosted  more  than  135,000  Union  troops.  From  1862  to 
1863,  another  U.S.  president,  Abraham  Lincoln,  visited  the  county  on  six  different 
occasions  for  a  total  of  14  days.  These  rarely  publicized  events  provided  the  basis 
for  Stafford  County  historian  Jane  Hollenbeck  Conner's  latest  book,  titled  "Lincoln 
in  Stafford." 


Officially  released  this  week,  "Lincoln  in  Stafford"  is  Conner's  second  published  piece  on  local  history.  Her  first 
book,  "Birthstone  of  the  White  House  and  Capitol,"  traced  the  quarrying  of  raw  stone  from  Government  Island's 
rock  cliffs,  overlooking  Aquia  Creek,  to  its  skillful  finishing  and  construction  in  two  of  America's  most  noteworthy 
buildings. 

In  addition  to  relating  history,  Conner's  works  serve  an  even  greater  purpose.  Unlike  the  recent  surge  of  Lincoln 
biographers  who  are  attempting  to  financially  capitalize  on  the  controversial  aspects  surrounding  the  president's 
private  life,  this  author  has  penned  her  studies  purely  in  the  "spirit  of  generosity"  and  is  donating  100  percent  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  Stafford  County  Museum  Fund. 

As  a  retired  teacher  with  20  years  of  service  (16  in  Stafford),  Jane  Conner  is  no  stranger  to  the  preservation  and 
presentation  of  local  history.  In  addition  to  her  background  in  the  classroom,  she  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Government  Island  Committee  and  a  longtime  board  member  of  the  Stafford  County  Historical  Society. 

In  2003,  Conner  was  the  recipient  of  an  award  for  environmental  awareness  from  the  National  Society  of  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  She  is  not  the  only  author  in  the  family,  either,  as  two  wordsmiths  occupy  the  Conner 
household.  Jane's  husband,  Al,  is  author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own:  Stafford  County,  Virginia."  He  is  currently 
working  on  a  four-volume  series  chronicling  the  stories  of  more  than  2,000  soldiers  from  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute. 

"Lincoln  in  Stafford"  was  born  out  of  a  side  project  involving  another  one  of  Jane  Conner's  historical  associations 
made  up  of  retired  teachers  from  Stafford,  Prince  William  and  Alexandria.  Two  years  ago  an  assembly  of  former 


Jane  Conner  has  written  a 
book  about  the  sites  in 
Stafford  County  where 
President  Abraham  L incoln 
visited.  Lincoln  visiled 
Chatham,  seen  in  this  photo, 
on  May  23,  1862. 

Click  for  larger  photo  and  to  order  reprints 
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educators,  unofficially  christened  the  "2007  SOL  Group,"  decided  to  develop  an  electronic  study  guide  with  hopes 
of  presenting  it  to  the  Stafford  County  School  District  by  next  September.  Each  one  of  the  10  instructors  selected  a 
specific  aspect  of  local  history  and  then  set  out  to  develop  a  computer-based  curriculum  to  aid  students  in  their 
preparation  for  the  Virginia  Standards  of  Learning  tests. 

Always  the  teacher,  Conner  explained  to  me,  in  a  phone  interview,  the  group's  objective  in  this  ambitious  endeavor. 
"Being  familiar  with  the  school's  testing  procedures,"  she  said,  "we  set  out  to  identify  what  aspects  of  the  exams 
would  work  well  with  the  addition  of  Stafford  history. 

"Once  we  determined  a  fit,  the  group  divided  the  topics.  I  selected  Abraham  Lincoln  as  my  subject  due  to  the  fact 
that  my  own  ancestors  had  ties  to  the  president's  beloved  home  state  of  Illinois.  I  knew  that  Lincoln  had  been  to 
Stafford,  but  I  also  knew  that  it  was  a  part  our  local  history  that  few  had  explored." 

She  spent  nearly  a  year  researching  the  history  of  these  visits  and  has  labored  to  present  a  detailed  account  of 
Lincoln's  experiences  in  the  county,  as  well  as  their  impact  on  the  war.  Beginning  with  the  president's  first  two  trips 
via  steamboat  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Conner  proceeds  to  document  Lincoln's  subsequent  visits  leading  up  to  the 
election  of  1 864. 

"I  have  always  admired  the  man,"  she  said,  "but  only  now  do  I  fully  realize  how  positive  of  an  impact  he  had  on  his 
troops."  She  added,  "Through  my  studies,  I  discovered  another  Abe  Lincoln,  a  man  of  real  compassion,  who  was 
often  found  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  the  wounded." 

Lincoln  did  much  more  than  just  cheer  up  the  sick  and  injured  while  in  Stafford.  His  mission  was  to  raise  the  morale 
of  the  entire  Federal  army.  These  trips  came  at  critical  times  during  the  conflict  when  the  Union  forces  needed 
encouragement  more  than  any  other  provision. 

Over  the  course  of  these  trips,  the  president  visited  Chatham  and  reviewed  several  thousand  troops  in  the  fields  near 
the  rear  of  the  house.  He  also  witnessed  the  largest  cavalry  review  in  the  history  of  mounted  troopers  and  engaged  in 
diplomatic  pleasantries  with  visiting  European  dignitaries.  Lincoln's  wife,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  accompanied  him 
and  noted  how  appreciative  her  husband  was  of  the  everyday  soldier's  sacrifice.  Lincoln  benefited  from  these 
motivational  jaunts  too  and  later  said,  "It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  away  from  Washington  and  the  politicians." 

Working  from  primary  sources  including  soldiers'  letters,  journals,  newspaper  articles,  war  correspondents'  notes, 
drawings  and  photographs,  Conner  also  consulted  with  other  Lincoln  biographers  and  local  history  experts.  In  the 
"Acknowledgments  section"  of  her  book  she  specifically  thanks  John  Hennessy,  chief  historian  of  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  Military  Park,  as  well  as  Chatham  NPS  scholars  Eric  Mink  and  Don  Pfanz. 

She  also  credits  D.P.  Newton  and  his  mother  Polly,  from  the  White  Oak  Civil  War  Museum.  Conner  recalled 
spending  countless  hours  at  White  Oak,  pouring  over  the  museum's  archives  and  notebooks.  "Every  time  that  I  saw 
the  name  Lincoln,"  she  said,  "I  copied  the  transcripts  down.  When  I  had  finished,  I  had  more  than  enough  reference 
material  for  a  book." 

Residents  of  Stafford,  Spotsylvania  and  Fredericksburg  will  most  certainly  be  appreciative  of  Conner's  efforts  as 
"Lincoln  in  Stafford"  presents  an  intimate  portrait  of  the  president  as  he  stepped  beyond  the  confines  of  the  White 
House  and  traveled  out  into  the  field. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  project,  Jane  Conner  has  maintained  the  same  enthusiasm  that  she  shared  as  a  teacher 
with  her  students  back  in  the  classroom.  "My  biggest  goal  is  to  make  Stafford  history  come  alive,"  she  said,  "for  all 
the  people  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  special  place  in  which  we  live." 

Conner  also  hopes  that  the  attention  given  to  her  books  will  lead  other  aspiring  authors  to  explore  the  history  of 
Stafford  County  for  themselves.  "Stafford  is  a  place  with  many,  many  stories,"  she  said  "and  they  all  deserve  to  be 
shared." 
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MICHAEL  AUBRECHT  is  a  Civil  War  author  and  historian  who  lives  in  Spotsylvania  County.  For  more 
information,  visit  his  Web  site  at  pinstripepress.net.  Send  e-mail  to  his  attention  to  gwoolf@freelance 
star.com 
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Lincoln  Homestead  Purchase  Advances  posted  2009  os  29 

Society  Raises  Funds  In  Hopes  Of  Buying  Site 
By  Tom  Mitchell 


BRIDGEWATER  -  A  plan  to  buy  and  fix  a 

Rockingham  County  home  linked  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  making  progress. 

Phillip  C.  Stone,  president  of  Bridgewater  College 
and  president  of  the  Lincoln  Society  of  Virginia, 
said  Friday  that  the  society  has  raised  $20,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  Lincoln  family 
homestead. 

The  president's  ancestors  lived  in  the  aging  brick 
house  just  north  of  Harrisonburg  during  much  of 
the  early  19th  century. 

Stone,  an  avid  historian  who  founded  the  Lincoln 
Society  five  years  ago,  said  supporters  began 
pooling  donations  following  an  April  meeting 
toward  the  $452,000  option  to  purchase  the 
homestead. 

"We  just  passed  the  hat,"  he  said. 

The  option  gives  the  society  two  years  to 
purchase  the  10-acre  property,  which  includes  a 
family  cemetery. 


Dr.  Phillip  C.  Stone  (right),  with  the  Lincoln  Society  of 
Virginia,  and  members  of  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Memorial  Commission  visit  the  Lincoln  family  cemetery 
while  touring  the  old  Lincoln  Homestead. 

Photo  by  Nikki  Fox 


Larry  Bowers,  secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Society,  believes  efforts  to  restore  the  Lincoln  homestead  will  succeed. 

"It  will  take  tremendous  support  from  our  community  and  state,  but  we're  very  optimistic,"  Bowers  said. 

On  Friday,  Lincoln  Society  members  met  with  officials  from  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Memorial  Commission  at 
Bridgewater  College.  The  two  groups  discussed  their  respective  efforts  to  restore  historic  structures  in  Rockingham 
County. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  established  the  King  Commission  in  1992  to  honor  the  life  and  legacy  of  civil  rights 
leader  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  gathering  also  included  members  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bicentennial  Committee,  a  subcommittee  of  the  King 
Commission. 


After  the  meeting  and  a  luncheon,  the  groups  toured  the  homestead. 


Understanding  Lincoln 


Stone  said  saving  Lincoln's  family  home  is  vital  to  help  give  Virginians  a  more  balanced  view  of  the  nation's  16th 
president.  The  Civil  War,  which  covered  nearly  all  of  Lincoln's  tenure  as  president,  split  the  nation  in  a  way  that  has 
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yet  to  fully  heal,  he  said. 

"We've  learned  to  adore  and  revere  our  great  Confederate  generals  like  Lee  and  Jackson,  but  some  people  take  that 
respect  as  an  opportunity  to  diminish  the  other  side,"  Stone  said. 

I^embers  of  the  King  Commission  say  efforts  to  save  the  Lincoln  homestead  complement  other  projects,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  Longs  Chapel. 

The  chapel,  a  single-story  building  in  northern  Rockingham,  served  as  a  spiritual  and  social  hub  for  freed  slaves  who 
formed  the  community  of  Zenda  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Sen.  Henry  Marsh  III,  D-Richmond,  who  chairs  the  King  Commission,  said  Lincoln's  life  is  well  worth  remembering. 
"Without  Abraham  Lincoln's  contributions,  we  wouldn't  have  the  Union  we  have  today,"  Marsh  said. 
Contact  Tom  Mitchell  at  574-6275  or  mitchelKaidnronline.com 
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What  are  the  lessons  that  Abraham  Lincoln  might  be  able  to  teach  us  today? 

That  is  the  question  that  a  prestigious  series  of  speakers  from  around  the  nation  will 
consider  at  a  conference,  Lincoln  for  the  Ages:  Lessons  for  the  21st  century,  which  will 
be  held  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  on  Sept.  25-26  as  part  of  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth. 


The  program  opens  with  an  address  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  on 
Friday,  Sept.  25,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Lee  Chapel  at  W&L.  This  talk  is  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 

"This  conference  will  focus  on  three  elements  of  Lincoln's  life  and  politics  that  deserve 
remembering  not  merely  for  the  impact  they  had  on  his  own  time  but  also  for  the 
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lessons  they  can  teach  us  in  the  21st  century:  namely,  Lincoln's  character,  politics  and 
war  leadership,"  said  Lucas  Morel,  conference  director. 

"Panelists  will  address  contentious  issues  such  as  the  role  that  race  and  religion  play  in 
the  public  sphere,  whether  ambition  and  partisanship  can  be  channeled  to  the  public 
good  and  how  executive  prerogative  and  war-time  leadership  can  help  or  hinder  the 
maintenance  of  liberty." 

Associate  Justice  Thomas  was  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  President  George 
H.W.  Bush  and  took  his  seat  on  October  23,  1991.  He  became  the  second  African 
American  to  serve  on  the  court  following  Thurgood  Marshall,  whom  he  replaced. 

Born  in  the  Pin  Point  community  of  Georgia,  near  Savannah,  in  1948,  Thomas  attended 
Conception  Seminary  and  received  an  A.B.,  cum  laude,  from  Holy  Cross  College,  and  a 
J.D.  from  Yale  Law  School  in  1974.  He  was  admitted  to  law  practice  in  Missouri  in  1974, 
and  served  as  an  assistant  attorney  general  of  Missouri  from  1974-1977,  an  attorney 
with  the  Monsanto  Company  from  1977-1979  and  a  legislative  assistant  to  former 
Missouri  Senator  John  Danforth  from  1979-1981. 

From  1981-1982,  Thomas  served  as  assistant  secretary  for  civil  rights  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  from  1982-1990.  He  became  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  1990. 

Thomas  is  the  author  of  the  2008  volume,  My  Grandfather's  Son:  A  Memoir. 

The  continuation  of  the  conference  on  Saturday,  Sept.  26,  will  feature  three  panels  on 
aspects  of  the  life  and  beliefs  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  participants  are: 

*  Michael  Burlingame,  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Springfield 

*  Samuel  Calhoun,  Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of  Law 

*  Joseph  Fornieri,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

*  Dennis  Foster,  Virginia  Military  Institute 

*  Allen  Gueizo,  Gettysburg  College 

*  Fred  Kaplan,  Queens  College  and  Graduate  Center-CUNY 

*  Benjamin  Kleinerman,  Michigan  State  University 

*  Thomas  Krannawitter,  Hillsdale  College 

*  Lucas  Morel,  Washington  and  Lee  University 

*  Mackubin  Owens,  Naval  War  College 

*  Matthew  Pinsker,  Dickinson  College 

*  Steven  Woodworth,  Texas  Christian  University 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Apgar  Foundation,  the  Johnson  Program  in 
Leadership  and  Integrity  and  the  politics  department  at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

For  more  information  on  Lincoln  for  the  Ages:  Lessons  for  the  21st  Century,  including 
the  registration  form  for  attending  the  two-day  conference,  see 
http://showcase.netins.net/web/creative/lincoln/news/ages.htm. 
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RICHMOND,  Va.  -  The  American  Civil  War  Museum  (ACWM)  is  the  name  for  the  new  museum  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Confederacy  (MOC)  and  the  American  Civil  War  Center  at  Historic  Tredegar  (ACWC),  according  to  a  Jan.  15  MOC  press 
release. 

A  new  museum  facility  slated  to  open  in  2016  will  be  built  on  the  ACWC  property  and  all  the  MOC  artifacts  will  be  transferred  there. 

Following  the  Nov.  17  announcement  of  the  MOC-ACWC  merger,  Civil  War  Holdings  (CWH)  was  designated  a  placeholder  name  for 
the  merged  entity  until  the  new  name  was  chosen.  The  formerly  independent  trustee  boards  of  the  MOC  and  ACWC  have  already 
been  dissolved  and  combined  into  one  unified  board  (see  January  CWN). 

The  name  change  became  official  on  Jan.  10  with  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  War  Holdings  articles  of  incorporation  filed  with  the 
Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission. 

The  release  stated  that  the  new  name  was  approved  by  the  executive  committee  on  Dec.  19  and  the  full  board  on  Jan.  3. 

In  addition  to  the  new  name,  the  release  stated  that  "branding  for  the  new  institution  will  include  a  tagline  reading,  'Confederacy, 
Union,  Freedom.'"  This  line  retains  the  last  vestige  of  the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy's  name,  a  concern  for  some  supporters  who  see 
the  word  "Confederate"  increasingly  disappearing  around  them. 

Current  national  and  Virginia  state  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  commanders  did  not  respond  to  email  requests  for  comment  on  the 


The  President  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Suzie  G.  Snyder,  told  Civil  War  News,  "Since  we 
have  had  no  discussions  or  recommendations  on  this  issue,  I  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  formal  reply  for  our  Virginia  Division." 


Another  aspect  of  the  new  museum's  name  concerns  its  similarity  to  that  of  the  National  Civil  War  Museum  (NCWM)  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  founded  in  2001. 

Asked  if  the  similarity  in  names  would  be  confusing  to  the  public,  NCWM  CEO  Wayne  Motts  responded,  "We  do  not  believe  this  will 
lead  to  confusion." 

Coincidentally,  Waite  Rawls,  who  was  CEO  of  the  MOC  and  is  co-CEO  of  the  new  Richmond  entity,  is  on  the  NCWM  advisory  board. 
Motts  said  that  he  did  not  speak  with  Rawls  before  the  name  change  in  Richmond. 


Rawls  was  asked  about  the  merger's  impact  on  staffing.  He  previously  said  that  there  would  be  no  layoffs  with  the  merger  (see 
December  CWN). 

"Since  the  time  of  the  combination,  we  have  not  had  any  downsizing  of  full-time  positions,"  Rawls  wrote  in  a  January  email. 

"Two  people  have  left  to  accept  other  positions  in  the  industry  and  both  are  being  replaced.  We  are  adding  a  new  position  as  Director 
of  Education.  We  are  adding  a  new  position  as  Manager  of  Facilities.  One  part-time  position  was  to  be  eliminated  in  several  months, 
but  the  person  is  leaving  earlier,"  according  to  Rawls. 

To  read  the  entire  news  release  about  the  new  name  go  to  www.moc.org/sites/default/files/new_name_nrpdf 


'American  Civil  War  IVIuseum'  Is  The  Name  For  Richmond  Civil  War  Entity  -  By  Scott  C.  Boyd 
(February/March  2014  Civil  War  News) 
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T  O  C  E    4  A  413 

HAYMARKET,  2  m.  (337  alt.,  167  pop.),  a  score  of  neat  houses  and 
several  general  stores,  was  called  in  Colonial  Az.y5  Red  House,  for  a  tavern 
■   here.  Lederal  troops  burned  all  the  buildings  of  the  village  except  a  church 
.■  and  two  houses.  ^  ' 

^H^HhS^''T'I;  ^/^'^tangular  brick  building  with  a  sheet  rnetal  and 
wood  addition  and  a  belfry,  was  erected  in  1799  as  a  county  district  court- 
house^ In  1807  It  became  a  school;  in  1830  it  was  remodeled  and  made  a 
church,  dunng  the  War  between  the  States  it  served  as  hospital,  barracks 
and  stable;  after  1867  it  became  a  church  again. 

Right  from  Haymarket  on  County  625  to  Waveriy  (L)  2  i  m  n  Ipr^^  ^cM^a 
p\°eserv1d':"^'         ^"^""^  ^'^^^'^^^  FootrT^arvedL'tS^^rt' is  ^Sl 

Chapman's  Mill  (R),  6.5  m.,  a  six-story  stone  building  erected  in  1742 
by  one  Jonathan  Chapman,  is  still  in  use  ' 

t.;;f  wl^y^?""^^?  (299  alt.),  in  the  Bull  Run  Moun- 

tains, was  a  gateway  to  the  west.  Through  this  opening  in  Augun  1862 
be  troops  of  'Stonewall'  Jackson  came  in  their  march  around  General 

Vsf^'!^^^%]'-'  (-  ^-'^  3a),  is  at  a  jun^n  ..th 

fnr^^^f^^^b  •  ^'^  ('^^o  alt.,  SSo  pop.),  stretching  along  the  highway 
for  nearly  a  mile  is  an  important  shopping  center.  On  Saturdays  the  hilh^ 
way  here  is  lined  with  automobiles.  Sunday  mornings  even  laLr  crowds 

elev."?n  '  7  t'"  f'T'      ^''^  ^"'^^  churches^Marshall  has  a  ^ 

ekvator,  a  s  ock  sales  nng,  a  cannery,  fair  grounds,  and  a  polo  field.  The 
town  was  established  in  1796  as  Salem  ^  ^cm.  j.ne 

rnJrf'f  through  Marshall,  chartered  as  the  Manassas  Gap  RaO- 

road  in  1850  was  organized  by  local  farmers  to  carry  produce  east  Fed- 

b;thr£r  £rS:J.^"^  ^-^^  ?epeatedlytr?ut 

f.r^A  K  "t!  "''t'^  -^I'^""  "^^^  ""''y  '"^n  Fauquier  County  who  voted 
or  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860.  He  carried,  it  is  said,  a  pistol  in  one  hand 

Sd  ;1  .  u^'^u^'''      ^^^'  '^^^y  Colonel  Dkon  was 

killed  in  a  gun  fight  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 
At  16.7  m.  is  a  junction  with  County  721. 

'  .Jf/^/T  1°  "^"""'^  t°  Valley  Mills,  1.8  m.,  a  stone  "ristmiU 

S  .nl         '"^  ^^'^       "=^f  ^"Se  hand-hewn  oak  beams,  tuddtaTandS 
fastened  with  wood  pms,  are  well  preserved.  The  top  floor  has  been  reconstructed  and 
the  wooden  wheel  has  been  replaced.  The  mill  is  on  the  northeasterred 4  of  he  vast 
Fre.  sTn?f  ?  K^^^'r       Sre^'J'^irSax  proprietorship       Tour  5^)  and  known  as  th 
Free  State.  Litigation  over  these  acres  culminated  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci 

Courts  '^V"''.  °^  devisees,  that&g.  Supreme 

Court  had  the  right  to  set  aside  decisions  of  the  state  supreme  courts.  -"Preme 

^  2ft^  ^'/"^  (R),  20.1  m  is  a  little  house  of  brick  stuccoed  creamy  white. 
A  flat-roofed  portico  with  six  Doric  columns  extends  across  the  lower  half 
0.  the  two  story  fajade.  This  house  was  built  in  rSi8  bv  John  Marsha 
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Contributor 
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$10,000  and  up 
$1,000  to  $9,999 
$500  to  $999 
$100  to  $499 
$25  to  $99 


The  White  House  of  the  Confederacy  is  a 
project  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary 
Society. 

The  Museum  of  the  Confederacy  is  a  private,  non- 
profit educational  institution  accredited  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Museums  and  recognized  by  the 
government  as  a  501(c)  (3)  organization.  Gifts  are  tax 
deductible  to  the  fullest  extent  allowed  by  law. 

Questions  regarding  charitable  income  tax  deductions 
should  be  discussed  with  the  donor's  legal  and  financial 
advisors. 

For  details  and  additional  information  about  making 
gifts  to  the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy,  donors  and 
their  advisors  are  encouraged  to  write  or  telephone: 

Executive  Director 
The  Museum  of  the  Confederacy 
1201  East  Clay  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219 
(804)  649-1861 
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THE  WHHE  HOUSE 
OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  IS 
FACING  nSTOUGHESTBATHE 
SINCE  THE  CML  WAR. 


WHra  HOUSE 
OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

1201  East  Clay  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219 

The  White  House  of  the  Confederacy 
is  a  project  of  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society. 


Your  help  is  urgently  needed  to  restore  the  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy  to  its  wartime  appearance 
and,  at  long  last,  open  its  doors  to  America. 

PEOPLE  WHO  SUPPORT 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
OF  THE  CONFEDERACY . . . 

WILL  GO  DOWN  IN  HISTORY! 

Those  who  support  the  restoration  in  the  Contributor 
($100  to  $499)  and  Donor  ($500  to  $999)  categories 
will  have  their  names  inscribed  in  a  beautiful  leather- 
bound  listing  that  will  be  displayed  in  the  White  House 
of  the  Confederacy  visitor  reception  area. 

Those  who  support  the  restoration  effort  in  the 
Fellow  ($1,000  to  $9,999)  and  Sponsor  ($10,000  and 
up)  categories  will  have  their  names  permanently 
inscribed  on  a  beautiful  plaque  that  will  be  promi- 
nently displayed  in  the  visitor  reception  area  of  the 
White  House  of  the  Confederacy. 

DESERVE  A  MEDAL! 

Those  who  support  the  White  House  Restoration 
Fund  with  a  donation  of  $50  or  more  wiU  receive  a 
small  token  of  our  appreciation:  a  handsome  bronze 
lapel  pin  based  on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederacy, 


which  is  pictured  to  the  left.  Commissioned  to  a 
London  artisan  in  May  of  1863,  the  Seal  was  finally 
smuggled  into  Richmond  in  1864.  The  Great  Seal  dis- 
appeared following  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  in 
1865  and  was  not  located  until  the  early  twentieth 
century.  Today,  the  original  seal  is  displayed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Confederacy. 

RECEIVE  A  FREE  MEMBERSHIP! 

Those  who  support  the  restoration  with  a  gift  of  $25 
or  more  will  receive  a  complimentary  one  year  mem- 
bership in  the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
Museum  houses  the  nation's  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive Confederate  collection.  Members  enjoy: 

•  A  subscription  to  the  member's  Journal 

•  Special  publications  of  catalogues,  which  include 
scholarly  works  dealing  with  the  Museum  collection 
and  Civil  War  and  Southern  cultural  history 

•  Special  discounts  in  the  Museum  shop,  and  by  mail 
order 

•  Invitations  to  special  events 

•  Free  admission  to  the  Museum 

The  White  House  of  the  Confederacy  is  the  largest 
restoration  project  ever  undertaken  by  the  Museum. 
Your  contribution  will  truly  make  a  difference. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 


WHra  HOUSE 
OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


Dear  Friend: 

I   am  writing  to  ask  you  to  join  the  battle  to  save  one  of 
our  nation's  most   important  National  Historic  Landmarks,    the  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy. 

Since  the  day  Richmond  burned  in  1865,    this  Mansion  has  faced 
no  greater  threat  to  its  survival. 

It  is  no  less   than  a  miracle  that   the  structure  itself  has 
survived  to  present  day. 

But  now,   after  years  of  painstaking  effort,   completion  of 
the  restoration  work  is   threatened  and  may  come  to  a  standstill 
due  to  a  lack  of  funds.     And  sadly,    the  House  stands  an  empty 
shell . 

From  1861  to  1865,    the  House  served  as  the  official  and  family 
residence  of  Jefferson  Davis,    the  first  and  only  president  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

It  was  here  that  President  Davis  directed  the  fight  for 
states'   rights.     It  was  here  that   the  Confederate  Cabinet  met 
to  plot  military  strategy. 

It  was  here,    in  this  House,    that  the  Civil  War  began  in 
earnest  and  it  was  here,    in  a  real  sense,    that  it  ended.  The 
four  years  in  between  mark  the  greatest   turning  point  of  our 
nation's  history. 

Both  a  symbol  and  a  monument  to  America's  greatest  struggle, 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  preserve  the  White  House  of  the 
Confederacy  for  generations  to  come. 

Your  help  is  urgently  needed  to  support  this  effort 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  restore  the  Mansion 
to  its  wartime  appearance  and  to  preserve  the 
thousands  of  artifacts  in  the  most  important  and 
comprehensive  Confederate  collection  in  America. 

But,   historic  restoration  is  a  costly  and  painstaking  process. 


1201  East  Clay  Street  •  Richmond  Virginia  23219 

The  White  House  of  the  Confederacy  is  a  project  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society. 


Over  1.4  million  dollars  is  needed  to  complete  the  restoration 
work. 

More  will  be  needed  to  restore  the  garden,   to  make 
improvements  to  the  Museum's  educational  facilities,   and  to  create 
an  endowment  to  insure  the  House's  future. 

Ten  years  of  intense  research  and  labor  have  made  possible 
the  exterior  restoration  and  interior  systems  and  mechanical  work. 
But  there  are  simply  no  funds  available  to  continue  the  last  and 
most  important  phase... the  phase  that  will  bring  the  House  back 
to  life  with  rooms  and  furnishings  restored  to  their  wartime 
appearance. 

We  have  gained  tremendous  momentum  in  this  effort.  Thousands 
have  already  joined  us.     But  without  you,    this  momentum  may  die 
and  the  old  house  will  lose  its  last  and  most  important  battle. 
No  American,   North  or  South,   can  afford  to  see  it  lose  this  one. 

The  White  House  of  the  Confederacy  is  simply  too  important 
to  our  nation's  history  to  allow  this  to  happen.  And  with  your 
help,   it  will  not.     You  can  make  the  real  difference. 

Hopefully,   you  can  give  a  gift  of  $50  or  more.     But  any 
contribution,   large  or  small,  will  move  us  closer  to  our  goal 
of  reopening  the  House  to  the  public. 

I  hope  you  will  join  this  important  effort  today  and  help 
the  White  House  to  take  its  rightful  place--a  place  where  future 
generations  can  come  to  learn--and  to  remember. 


P.S.     Your  gift  of  $25  or  more  will  automatically  entitle  you 
to  a  free  one-year  membership  in  the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy 
which  stands  adjacent  to  the  White  House  and  houses  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  Civil  War  collection  in  America. 

Please  send  a  donation  today,   before  you  forget.     We  must 
raise  a  substantial  portion  of  the  needed  1.4  million  dollars 
to  continue  this  important  work. 


Sincerely, 


President 


I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SUPPORT  THE  RESTORATION  OF 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


Enclosed  is  a  contribution  in  the  amount  of  $ 


□  Check 


□  Sponsor  ($10,000  or  more) 

□  Fellow  ($1,000  to  $9,999) 

□  Donor  ($500  to  $999) 

□  Visa  □  MasterCard 


Credit  Card  Account  Number  . 
Cardholder  Signature  


□  Contributor  ($100  to  $499) 

□  Subscriber  ($25-$99) 

□  Other 

□  American  Express 

Expiration  Date  


Name- 


□  Pledge 


□  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


□  Dr.  and  Mrs. 


□  Mr. 


□  Dr. 


□  Mrs. 


Address. 


□  Miss 


□  Ms. 


Gifts  in  excess  of  $500.00  may  be  pledged  over  a  four  year  period. 

I  pledge  $  payable   □  Annually   □  Semi-annually 


Zip_ 


□  I  designate  my  gift  toward  the  Endowment  Fund  for  the  White  House,  to  be  matched  on  a  one-for-three  basis  by  a 
Challenge  Grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

□  I  have  enclosed  a  matching  gift  form  for  charitable  contributions  from  my  employer. 

□  I  would  like  to  make  a  memorial  gift  in  memory  of: 

Name  of  family  member  to  be  notified  of  gift: 

Address  Zip_ 

GIFTS  ARE  TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  TO  THE  FULLEST  EXTENT  ALLOWED  BY  LAW. 

CHECKS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  PAYABLE  TO: 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  RESTORATION  FUND 

PLEASE  INCLUDE  THIS  REPLY  CARD  WITH  YOUR  GIFT. 


WHnEHOUSE 
OFlHEGONFEimCY 

do  Signet  Bank 
LcxJcbox  Service 
P.O.  Box  25549 
Richmond,  Virginia  23278 


Z05 

LCUIS  A  WARREN  LINCOLN  LIBRARY 

AND  i'^^USFU^'i 

1300   S  CLINTON  PQ  BOX  1110 
FT  WAYNE  TH  46801 


JAMESTOWN  ISLAND,  VIRGINIA 

Administered  jointly  by  the  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiq- 
uities and  the  National  Park  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 


POST  CARD 


ml 

Capitol  ofl/irainid 
56  T^i/es 


5k 

PRINCESS  ANNE  HOTEL 


FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 


JEFFERSON 

DAVIS 
CASEMATE 


FORT  MONROE 
VIRGINIA 


ADMISSION        Open  every  day  of  the  year 
FREE  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 


'Harpers  T^erry 

a  town  caught  up  in  history 


Quotations  from  "Orations  &  Historical  Addresses" 
by  SBmuel  Furman  Hunt,  pages  S5  and  26, 

In  Richmond,  after  the  surrender,  he  had  some 
very  interesting  and  striking  experiences.    He  went 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  through  the  streets  of  Richmond 
during  that  one  memorable  part  of  a  day  he  was  there. 
In  giving  an  account  of  this  to  George  Alfred  Town- 
send,  he  said: "Mr.  Lincoln  landed  at  Rocketts,  below 
Richmond,  and,  like  a  boy,  desiring  to  see  the  presi- 
dent, I  pushed  up  to  his  side  and  walked  with  him  at 
intervals  all  the  way  up  the  street.    An  immense  swarm 
of  negroes  followed  the  marines.    A  very  few  soldiers 
acted  as  a  sort  of  escort.    To  tell  the  truth,  I 
expected  I/Ir.  Lincoln  to  be  shot  every  moment  of  that 
walk.    My  recollection  of  Lincoln  is  that  he  wore  a 
high  silk  hat,  well  back  on  his  head.    His  general  gar- 
ments were  of  the  old,  long  black  frock  coat,  with 
trousers  and  vest  to  match, which  our  forefathers 
had  made  out  of  broadcloth, invariably  imported  from 
England  or  France.    To  me  he  looked  happy.    No  tre- 
pidation was  in  his  manner;  no  vigilance  in  his  conduct. 
He  had  consummated  a  mighty  work,  and  was  the  victor  in 
biography  over  everybody  of  his  time.    I  told  him  that 
it  was  a  remarkable  moment  in  his  life  to  have  come 
into  that  city  so  freshly  after  the  great  war,  when  the 
echo  of  one  government  was  hardly  drowned  by  the  arrival 
of  another.    He  looked  like  an  old  man,  having  been  well 
worn,  and  yet  amidst  his  puckers  and  wrinkles  was  the  light 
of  the  General,  like  Ysfellington  after  he  had  put  Napoleon 
down.    Mr,  Lincoln  went  up  that  street  attended  by  the  visible 
race  which  he  had  set  free.    They  looked  upon  him  as  the 
Lord  Almighty.    Mr,  Lincoln  turned  off  toward  the  state- 
house  square,  and  I  said  to  him,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  it: 
»Mr .President,  look  there,  your  flag  is  on  their  capitol', 
Lincoln  turned  his  face  up  and  saw  the  flag  Itloating,  in 
that  spring  weather,  from  the  staff  of  the  state  capitol, 
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which  Jefferson  Davis  supervised  the  building  of 
and  which  Jefferson  Davis  had  just  fled  from,  I 
thought  Lincoln's  face  expressed  something  like 
religious  devotion  when  he  saw  his  colors  crowning 
that  old  maison  carre". 
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(A  Prospectus) 

Historic  Homes  of  Northern  Virgin 

and  the 

Eastern  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia 


By 

JOHN  W.  WAYLAND 


THE  McCLURE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Publishers 

STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


VALENTINE  MUSEUM,  1015  East  Clay 

Open  10-5,  Sunday  2:30-5:30.  Free. 
See  interesting  Wicl<hann  House. 


CONFEDERATE  MUSEUM,  12th  and  Clay 

(White  House  of  Confederacy).  Open  9-5, 
Sat.  9-2.  Small  admission.  Closed  Sun. 


HOUDON'S  WASHINGTON,  State  Capitol 

Only  statue  Washington  posed  for. 
Open  8:15-5,  Monday  thru  Friday;  10-4,  Sat- 
urday; 2-4,  Sunday.  Free. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  9th  and  Grace 

Open  10-4  daily;  Saturday,  10-12;  Sunday, 
3-5  and  for  regular  services.  Free. 
(Where  Lee-Davis  worshipped). 


BATTLE  ABBEY,  Blvd.  &  Kensington 

(Confederate  Memorial  Institute).  Open 
10-5  daily;  Sat.  and  Sun.,  2-5.  Small  ad- 
mission.   Closed  Mon. 


THE  CARILLON,  Byrd  Park 

(Virginia's  World  War  I  Memorial)  10-12 
noon,  2-4  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  3-5  Sun. 
Free. 


Breathtaking 
by 
DAY 


Inspiring 

by 
NIGHT 


BY 

DAY 


THE  BRIDGE — incredibly  high  and  mag- 
nihcently  arched!  A  miracle  in  stone,  carved 
by  Nature  with  consummate  skill  and  infinite 
patience  through  the  silence  of  the  centuries. 
When  she  created  this  enduring  masterpiece 
215  feet  high,  90  feet  long,  she  blended  the 
good  earth  colors  .  .  .  dull  red,  ochre, 
yellow  and  rich  cream.  Then  she  endowed  it 
with  infinite  variety. 


THE  GLEN — which  stretches  a  mile  up 
Cedar  Creek.  Here  you  will  see  .  .  .  Cathe- 
dral Wall  and  Pulpit  Rock  .  .  .  Saltpeter 
Cave  and  Hemlock  Grove  .  .  .  Lost  River 
and  Lace  Waterfalls.  A  beautiful  walk 
among  stately  Arbor  Vitae  trees  and  lovely 
evergreens. 


Adults  $1.00  plus  $.10  Fed.  Tax 

Children  ....  $.50       Combination  $  1 .60 


BY 
NIGHT 


THE  DRAMA  OF  CREATION— an  inspir- 
ing illuminated  pageant  which  is  presented 
under  the  Bridge  each  evening  throughout 
the  year.  Colored  lights  stream  smoothly  over 
its  towering  walls  and  the  scene  takes  on  an 
even  deeper  significance,  as^  the  bridge  reaches 
greater  heights  of  majesty. 


Musical  Selections  during  the  Drama 

First  Day — La  Traviata  Verdi 

Second  Day — The  Earl  King  Schumann 

Third  Day — Kamenoi  Oscro  Rubenstein 

Fourth  Day — Processional  Chopin,  Wagner 

Fifth  Day — Peer  Gynt  Suite  Grieg 


For  courteous  assistance  with  overnight  accom- 
modations, please  ask  the  cashier. 


Swan  

Sixth  Day — Liebestraum .  . 
Seventh  Day — Recessional 


Saint  Saens 

 Liszt 

 Bond 


THE 

SEVEN  NATURAL  WONDERS 

OF  THE 

MODERN  WORLD 


Natural  Bridge  Virginia 

Niagara  Falls  New  York 

Giant's  Causeway  Dunluce,  Ireland 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Colorado 

The  Blue  Grotto 

ON  the  Island  of  Capri  Italy 

Yellowstone  Park.  .  .  .Wyoming  and  Montana 

Valley  of  Ten 

Thousand  Smokes  ...  Alaskan  Peninsula 


mmn 

Local  History 

and 
Genealogy 


Being  a  select  list  of  reprints 
and  original  editions  of 
Virginia  county  histories, 
county  records,  family  histories 
and  other  books  containing 
genealogical  data. 

SPECIAL  LIST 
No.  24 

—  ^  — 

SOllTHERfll  BOOK  CO. 

6  E.  FRANKLIN  STREET 
BALTIMORE  2,  MARYLAND 
Phone:  VErnon  7-8271 


SOUTHSIDE 
VIRGINIA 
FAMILIES 

By  JOHN  BENNETT  BODDIE 

Volume  I 

.422  Pages  Cloth  Binding 

Redwood  City,  Calif.,  1955 

$10.00 

Sixty-five  families  are  treated  in  this  book  as 
follows:  Allen  of  Surry,  Baker  of  Isle  of 
Wight,  Bailey  of  Surry,  Ballard  of  Virginia, 
Batte  of  Prince  George,  Bell  of  Isle  of  Wight, 
Bell  of  Surry,  Bell  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina, 
Bennett-Pierce  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Bishop  of 
Prince  George,  Blunt  of  Surry,  Barker-Brad- 
ford of  Prince  George,  Braswell  of  Isle  of 
Wight,  Braswell  of  North  Carolina,  Boyce  of 
Prince  George,  Briggs  of  Surry,  Browne  of 
Four  Mile  Tree,  Burges  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Cato 
of  Surry,  Champion  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Clark  of 
North  Carolina,  Cobb  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Cocke 
of  Cabin  Point,  Cooke  of  Bristol,  England,  and 
Surry,  Corker  of  Surry,  Dixon  of  Tennessee, 
Eaton,  Pinketheman  of  North  Carolina,  Eaton 
of  North  Carolina,  Faulcon  of  Surry,  Flake  of 
Isle  of  Wight,  Fort  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Graves  of 
Virginia,  Hancock  of  Virginia,  Gordon  of 
North  Carolina,  Goodrich  of  Isle  of  Wight, 
Halbert  of  Virginia,  and  Hamlin  of  Prince 
George,  Hill  of  North  Carolina,  Hilliard  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Hines  of  North 
Carolina,  Howie  of  Surry,  Irwin  of  North  Car- 
olina, Jennings-Hill  of  Virginia,  Johnston  of 
North  Carolina,  Jones  of  Prince  George,  Jor- 
dan of  Surry,  Lanier  of  Prince  George,  Lewis 
of  Gloucester,  Long  of  Surry,  Massengill  of 
Surry,  Norfleet  of  North  Carolina,  Overton- 
Harris-Day  of  Virginia,  Pitt  of  Isle  of  Wight, 
Plummer  of  North  Carolina,  Rudulph  of  South 
Carolina,  Sitgreaves  of  North  Carolina,  Sledge 
of  Surry,  Smith,  Nicholas  of  Surry,  Smith  of 
Surry,  Sweeney  of  Elizabeth  City,  Sweeney  of 
Prince  Edward,  Tyus  of  Surry,  Weldon  of 
North  Carolina,  Whitmel  of  Bertie,  North  Car- 
olina, West  of  West  Point. 
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SOUTHSIDE 
VIRGINIA 
FAMILIES 

By 

JOHN  BENNETT  BODDIE 
Volume  II 

Redwood  City,  Calif.,  1956 
414  Pages  Cloth  Bound 

$10.00 

A  continuation  of  the  author's  presentation  of 
the  genealogies  of  numerous  Virginia  families. 
The  contents  of  this  new  volume  include  A 
Correction  of  Mistakes  Appearing  in  Virginia 
Historical  Genealogies;  Arrington  of  Nash 
County,  North  Carolina;  Arrington;  Anselem 
Bailey  of  Surry;  Barham  of  Surry;  Barker  of 
Surry;  Branch  of  Isle  of  Wight  and  North 
Carolina;  Branch  of  Halifax  County,  North 
Carolina;  Chappell  of  Surry;  Cloud  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina;  Col- 
lier of  Surry;  Coker,  Coffer,  Cofer,  Cocer,  Co- 
pher  of  Surry;  Cofer  of  Bedford  County,  Vir- 
ginia; Darden-Durden  of  Nansemond;  Dickens 
of  Halifax;  Green  of  Halifax;  Edmunds  of 
Surry  and  Brunswick;  Poliot  of  York  County; 
Descendants  of  Ethelred  Taylor  of  Surry;  De- 
scendants of  Edward  Gurgany;  Hargrave  of 
"Oak  Level"  Sussex;  Hart  of  Surry;  Harvin 
of  South  Carolina;  Herbert  of  Colebrooke; 
Hill  of  Surry;  Hilliard  of  Virginia;  Hilliard  of 
North  Carolina;  Hilliard-Hunt  of  Tennessee; 
Holt  of  Surry;  Judkins  of  Surry;  Lane  of 
Surry  and  Sussex;  Lucas  of  Surry;  Descen- 
dants of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Mann;  Macon 
of  New  Kent  and  North  Carolina;  Norwood  of 
North  Carolina;  Perry  of  Isle  of  Wight  and 
South  Carolina;  Descendants  of  Benjamin  Per- 
ry of  North  Carolina;  Philips  of  Surry;  Rogers 
of  Surry;  Sorrell-Earle-Warren  of  Westmore- 
land; Stover-McKain  of  South  Carolina;  Tyas 
of  England  and  Surry,  Virginia;  Westbrook 
of  Isle  of  Wight;  Worsham-Marshall  of  Ches- 
terfield. 
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VIRGINIA 
HISTORICAL 
GENEALOGIES 

By 

JOHN  BENNETT  BODDIE 

384  Pages  Cloth  Binding 

REDWOOD  CITY,  1954 

$10.00 

Over  fifty  old  Virginia  families  are  included 
in  this  book,  including:  Stone-Smallwood- 
Smith  of  Md.  and  S.C.;  Butler  of  England, 
Va.,  and  S.C.;  Claiborne  of  England  and  Va.; 
Travis  of  the  Alamo;  Newton  of  Stafford; 
Grigsby  of  Stafford;  Doniphan  of  Stafford; 
Gregg  of  Stafford;  Colclough  of  Stafford; 
Reade  of  Elizabeth  City;  Mallory  of  England 
and  Va.;  Wythe  of  Elizabeth  City;  Mumford- 
De  Jarnette-Perryman  of  Va.  and  S.C.;  Bar- 
ker-Bradford-Taylor of  Flowerdieu;  Stover  of 
S.C.;  Pace  of  Surry  and  S.C.;  Moore  of  Prince 
George  and  South  Carolina;  Wynne  of  Prince 
George  and  Sussex;  Woodliffe  of  Prince 
George;  Explanation  of  Harris  Chart;  Godwyn 
of  England  and  Nansemond;  Thomas  of  Isle  of 
Wight  and  N.C.;  Griffis  of  Sussex;  Explana- 
tion of  Peche-Cornish-Everard-Mildmay  Chart; 
Crayfford-Crafford  of  Kent,  England;  Warren 
of  England  and  Va. ;  Warren  of  Warren  House 
and  Bacon's  Castle;  Davis  of  Surry  and  Ala- 
bama; Ruffin  of  Surry  and  North  Carolina;  As- 
ton of  England  and  Westover;  Eldridge  of 
Surry;  Binns  of  Surrv;  Mason  of  Surry;  Clark 
of  N.C.;  Crafford  of  Surry  and  N.C.;  Flood  of 
Surry;  Gray  of  Surry;  Jones  of  Sussex  and 
N.C.;  Haynes  of  Va.  and  N.C. ;  Norwood  of 
England  and  Va. ;  Sowerby-Sorsby  of  Surry; 
Explanation  of  changes  in  Berkeley-Ligon- 
Norwood  Chart;  Sledge  of  Surry  and  N.C; 
Richard  Smith  of  Surry  and  N.C;  and  Allen 
of  Elizabeth  City. 
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POCAHONTAS, 


ALIAS  MATOAKA 

And  Her  Descendants 

Through  Her  Marriage  At 
JAMESTOWN,  VIRGINIA,  IN 
APRIL,  1614, 
With 

John  Rolfe,  Gentleman; 

Including  The  Names  Of 

Alfriend,  Archer,  Bentley,  Bernard,  Bland, 
Boiling,  Branch,  Cabell,  'Catlett,  Gary,  Dan- 
dridge,  Dixon,  Douglas,  Duval,  Eldridge, 
Ellett,  Ferguson,  Field,  Fleming,  Gay, 
Gordon,  GrilRn,  Grayson,  Harrison, 
Hubard,  Lewis,  Logan,  Markham, 
Meade,  McRae,  Murray,  Page, 
Poythress,  Randolph,  Robert- 
son,    Skipwith,  Stanard, 
Tazewell,  Walke,  West, 
Whittle,   and  Others. 

With  Biographical  Sketches 

By  WYNDHAM  ROBERTSON, 
AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  HISTORICAL  NOTES 
By  R.  A.  BROCK 

84  Pages  Wrappers 
Baltimore,  1956 

$5.00 

Traces  the  descendants  of  Pocahontas  to  the 
seventh  generation  in  clear  concise  form.  The 
very  fine  biographical  sketches  contained  in 
the  appendix  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this 
publication, 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR  RECORDS 

VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA  ARMY  &  NAVY  FORCES 

WITH  BOUNTY  LAND  WARRANTS  FOR 
,  VIRGINIA,  MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO, 
AND  VIRGINIA  MILITARY  SCRIP; 
FROM  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  ARCHIVES 

By 

GAIUS  MARCUS  BRUMBAUGH 

707  Pages  Cloth  Binding 

Washington,  1936 

$15.00 

The  first  volume  of  a  projected  two  volume  set 
which  Dr.  Brumbaugh  did  not  live  to  complete, 
there  are  over  15,000  entries  in  this  book  of 
more  than  700  pages,  which  is  fully  indexed. 
Section  I  contains  a  mass  of  information  con- 
cerning the  Virginia  State  Navy,  hitherto  inac- 
cessible, and  of  wide  general  interest.  Section 

II  is  of  great  importance  to  all  who  may  be 
interested  in  Bounty  Land  Warrant  records, 
and  searchers  for  information  on  the  Illinois 
Regiment,  Crockett's  Regiment,  the  Western 
Army  under  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  Capt. 
Francis  Charloville's  Volunteers,  Armand's 
Corp,  etc.,  will  find  here  the  most  extensive  da- 
ta available  concerning  these  forces.  Section 

III  contains  extensive  Lists  of  Bounty  Land 
Warrants  issued  by  Virginia  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Land  Office  for  location 
in  the  Virginia  Military  District  of  Ohio,  indi- 
cating many  thousands  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  and  heirs 
and  assigns.  We  have  available  a  folder  listing 
the  complete  table  of  contents,  free  upon 
request. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF 

Revolutionary  Soldiers 
and  Sailors 

OF  THE 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia 

TO  WHOM 

Land  Bounty  Warrants 

Were  Granted  by  Virginia  for 
Military  Services  in  the 

War  for  Independence 

Compiled  by 
SAMUEL  M.  WILSON 

From  Official  Records  in  the  Kentucky 
State  Land  Offices  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

84  Pages  Wrappers 
BALTIMORE,  1953 

$5.00 

Lists  over  4000  names,  with  warrant  numbers, 
acres,  rank,  department  and  term  of  service, 
and  date  of  issue  of  warrant.  Reprinted  from 
the  Year  Book  of  the  Kentucky  Society,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  published  in  1913. 
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CAVALIERS  AND 
PIONEERS 


ABSTRACTS  OF  VIRGINIA  LAND 
PATENTS  AND  GRANTS 

1623—1800 

Abstracted  and  Indexed  by 
NELL  MARION  NUGENT 

Illustrations  and  Maps 
767  Pages  Cloth  Binding 

Richmond,  1934 

$12.50 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
books  ever  produced  relating  to  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia and  its  founders.  It  was  projected  as  the 
first  of  a  five  volume  series  designed  to  make 
readily  available  the  treasure  of  genealogical 
and  historical  information  locked  in  the  quaint 
and  difficult  chirography  of  the  records  of  the 
Virginia  Land  Ofiice. 

This  volume  contains  the  Virginia  grants  of 
the  most  romantic  period  of  Colonial  develop- 
ment, the  period  from  the  first  settlements  in 
1623  to  1666.  The  grants  in  this  volume  in- 
clude Patent  Books  1  to  5,  inclusive,  from  the 
time  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  the  last  days  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley  as  Governor.  It  locates 
the  place  and  date  of  settlement,  indicates  re- 
lationships, and  gives  many  wills  and  mar- 
riages. The  name  of  every  person  brought  over 
by  the  settlers  is  included  in  the  90  page  in- 
dex with  its  more  than  55,000  references. 
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SOME  EMIGRANTS 
TO  VIRGINIA 


Memoranda  in  Regard  to  Several  Hun- 
dred Emigrants  to  Virginia  Dur- 
ing the  Colonial  Period  Whose 
Parentage  is  Shown  or  For- 
mer Residence  Indicat- 
ed By  Authentic 
Records 


Compiled  by 
W.  G.  STANARD 


A  REPRINT  OF  THE 
SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED 


94  Pages  Wrappers 
Baltimore,  1953 

$5.00 
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VIRGINIA  COUNTY  RECORDS 
VOLUME  1 


SPOTSYLVANIA 
COUNTY  RECORDS 

1721 - 1800 

Being  Transcriptions,  from  the  Original  Files 
at  the  County  Court  House,  of  Wills,  Deeds, 
Administrators'  and   Guardians'  Bonds, 
Marriage  Licenses,  and  Lists  of 
Revolutionary  Pensioners. 

Edited  by 

WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER 
(and  W.  CLAYTON  TORRENCE) 

576  Pages  Wrappers 
Baltimore,  1955 

$10.00 

The  scope  of  this  publication,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1905,  is  rather  large  and  not  in  the 
least  confined  to  the  present  limits  of  the 
county.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  genealogist 
and  everyone  whose  ancestors  lived  at  any  time 
w^ithin  the  boundaries  of  the  county  prior  to 
1800  (even  when  it  embraced  a  wider  terri- 
tory) will  find  something  of  interest.  Although 
no  credit  is  given  to  him,  the  man  who  did  the 
yeoman  work  of  transcribing  these  abstracts 
was  W.  Clayton  Torrence,  who  has  made  many 
fine  contributions  to  genealogy  and  who  worked 
with  his  usual  careful  attention  to  detail.  The 
index  is  particularly  admirable  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  check  it  for  names  in  which  you 
are  interested. 
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VIRGINIA  COUNTY  RECORDS 
VOLUME  2 


VIRGINIA 
COLONIAL  MILITIA 

Edited  by 

WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER 

114  Pages  Wrappers 
Baltimore,  1954 

$5.00 


This  book  was  originally  published  in  1905  in 
a  very  limited  edition  and  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain.  It  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive book  of  its  kind  and  includes  in  the  table 
of  contents:  Land  Bounty  Certificates;  Militia 
■Rosters  in  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large;  Lord 
Dunmore's  War;  Militia  at  the  Battle  of  Point 
Pleasant;  Augusta  County  Militia  in  1742; 
Miscellaneous  County  Rosters;  Militia  Officers 
in  1680;  Militia  Officers  in  1699;  Volunteer 
Cavalry  Association;  Roster  of  the  Virginia 
Regiment;  and  Spotsylvaniia  County  Order 
Books.  It  also  contains  an  index  of  counties 
as  well  as  a  general  index. 
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VIRGINIA  COUNTY  RECORDS 
VOLUME  3 


Another  Rare  Book  of 
Early  Virginia  Wills 

WILLIAMSBURG 
WILLS 

Being  Transcriptions  from  the  Original 
Files  at  the  Chancery  Court 
of  Williamsburg. 

Edited  by 

WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER 

77  Pages  Wrappers 
Baltimore,  1954 

$5.00 


Contains  abstracts  of  all  the  early  wills  on  file 
at  the  Chancery  Court  in  Williamsburg.  The 
date  of  publication  of  the  original  edition  of 
this  work  was  1906.  Williamsburg  was  the  seat 
of  a  District  Court  at  a  very  early  period  and 
the  capital  of  the  state  from  1688  to  1799. 
The  wills  listed  here  are  from  various  counties 
and  apparently  range  from  1742  to  1816.  We 
have  also  increased  the  size  of  the  book  to 
make  it  handier  to  use.  i  Completely  indexed. 
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VIRGINIA  COUNTY  RECORDS 
VOLUME  4 


EARLY  VIRGINIA 
MARRIAGES 

Edited  by 

WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER 


136  Pages  Cloth  Binding 

Baltimore,  1953 

$7.50 


An  exact  reproduction  of  the  original  edition 
published  in  1907.  This  volume  treats  princi- 
pally the  marriage  bonds  or  intentions  which 
were  filed  with  county  clerks.  The  dates  range 
from  1660  to  1849  but  most  of  the  entries  are 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  volume  contains  records  from  Amelia,  Au- 
gusta, Charles  City,  Elizabeth  City,  Fauquier, 
King  George,  Lancaster,  Lunenburg,  Middle- 
sex, Rockbridge,  Southampton,  Surry,  Sussex, 
Westmoreland,  and  York  counties. 
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VIRGINIA  COUNTY  RECORDS 
VOLUME  5 


VIRGINIA 
HERALDICA 

Being 

A  REGISTRY  OF 
VIRGINIA  GENTRY 
ENTITLED  TO  COAT  ARMOR 

WITH 

GENEALOGICAL  NOTES  OF 
THE  FAMILIES 

Edited  by 

WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER 

116  Pages  Cloth  Binding 

Baltimore,  1953 

An  exact  reprint  of  the  very  rare  original  edi- 
tion, long  unobtainable  at  any  price.  The  book 
contains  a  description  of  the  arms  and  a  gen- 
ealogical sketch  of  nearly  300  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Virginia.  This  edition  is  limited 
to  500  copies  and  is  printed  on  a  very  durable 
grade  of  paper. 
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VIRGINIA  COUNTY  RECORDS 
VOLUME  8 


A  Guide  to  Southern  Genealogy 

A  KEY 
TO  SOUTHERN 
PEDIGREES 

Being  a  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Colonial  Ancestry  of  Families  in  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Georgia,    North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, West  Virginia 
and  Alabama 

Edited  by 

WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER 

80  Pages  "Wrappers 
Baltimore,  1953 

$5*00 

An  exact  reprint  of  the  original  edition  pub- 
lished in  1911,  containing  references  to  infor- 
mation found  in  available  printed  material 
regarding  many  Southern  families. 
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VIRGINIANS   OF  1790 


HEADS  OF 
FAMILIES 

At  the  First  Census  of  the 
United  States  Taken 
In  The  Year 
1790 

RECORDS  OF 
THE  STATE  ENUMERATIONS: 
1782  to  1785 

VIRGINIA 


189  Pages  Wrappers 

$12.50 


An  exact  reprint  of  this  very  valuable  record, 
except  for  omission  of  the  map.  Copies  of  the 
original  edition  are  available  at  $15.00.  1790 
census  records  of  other  states  are  also  availa- 
ble from  time  to  time  at  varying  prices. 
16 


We  are  now  considering  the 
advisability  of  reprinting 

VIRGINIA 

GENEALOGIES 

By 

REV.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYDEN 

We  have  had  a  good  many  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  availability  of  this  important  book  on 
Virginia  genealogy,  but  before  proceeding 
with  the  rather  expensive  project  of  reprint- 
ing this  work  (it  is  a  very  large  book  and  con- 
tains nearly  800  pages)  we  wish  to  have  a 
more  definite  idea  of  how  many  people  would 
be  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy.  We  tenta- 
tively plan  to  reprint  it  either  in  paper  bind- 
ing at  $10.00  or  cloth  at  $15.00,  or  possibly 
both.  In  the  back  of  this  catalog  is  an  order 
form  with  space  marked  off  in  which  you  can 
indicate  your  choice  if  interested. 

The  book  itself  has  long  been  a  corner  stone 
of  Virginia  Genealogy  and  includes  large  chap- 
ters on  the  Ball,  Brown,  Bryan,  Conway, 
Daniel,  Ewell,  Glassell,  Halladay,  Lewis,  Lit- 
tlepage,  Moncure,  Peyton,  Robinson,  Scott, 
Taylor  and  Wallace  families. 
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ViRGINIANA 


Carter  Family.  The  Descendants  of  Captain 
Thomas  Carter  of  "Barford,"  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  1652-1912.  By  Joseph  Lyon  Mil- 
ler. Illus.  Pp.  388,  8vo,  cloth.  Bridgewater, 
(1955).  $10.00 

With  genealogical  notes  of  many  of  the  allied  fam- 
ilies. The  book  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  a  son  of  Captain  Carter 
and  his  descendants. 


Casey,  Joseph  J.  Personal  Names  in  Hening's 
Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  and  Shepherd's 
Continuation.  Pp.  159,  Svo,  cloth.  (Bridge- 
water,  1933.)  $7.50 

An  index  to  a  publication  that  is  a  mine  of  gen- 
ealogical lore. 


Cassell,  C.  W.,  Finck,  W.  J.,  and  Henkel,  Elon 
O.,  eds.  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.  Illus.  Pp.  401, 
8vo,  cloth.  Strasburg,  1930.  $5.00 

Although  not  genealogical  in  nature,  this  work  con- 
tains an  extensive  index  listing  hundreds  of  names. 


Clemens,  William  M.  Virginia  Wills  Before 
1799.  A  complete  abstract  of  all  names  men- 
tioned in  over  six  hundred  recorded  wills,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  from  Adams  to  Wright. 
Copied  from  the  Court  House  Records  of  Am- 
herst, Bedford,  Campbell,  Loudoun,  Prince 
William  and  Rockbridge  Counties.  Pp.  107, 
Svo,  wrps.  Balto.,  1952.  $7.50 


Douglas  Register.  Being  a  Detailed  Record  of 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths.  Together  with 
other  interesting  notes,  as  kept  by  the  Rev. 
William  Douglas  from  1750  to  1797.  An  index 
of  Goochland  Wills.  Notes  on  the  French-Hu- 
genot  Refugees  who  lived  in  Manakin-Town. 
Ed.  by  W.  Mac.  Jones.  Pp.  412,  8vo,  cloth. 
Richmond,  1928.  $10.00 

The  Reverend  William  Douglas  came  to  St.  James 
Northam  Parish,  in  Goochland  County  (Dover  Church) 
in  1750.  Not  only  does  this  book  contain  a  record  of 
births,  christenings,  marriages,  deaths  and  frnerals 
in  the  parish  and  the  county  of  Goochland,  but  also  in 
many  instances  those  of  adjacent  counties  and  others 
more  remote.  All  in  all  it  covers  a  period  from  about 
1705  to  1797.  Added  to  the  transcript  of  the  record 
book,  are  records  of  the  early  French  settlers  at  Man- 
iken  Town,  and  a  rough  index  of  the  Goochland  County 
wills,  inventories,  etc. 
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Du  Bellet,  Louise  Pecquet.  Some  Prominent 
Virginia  Families.  4  vols.  Illus.  8vo,  cloth. 
(Lynchburg,  1907.)  $30.00 

Cover  title :  Edward  Jaquelin  —  Martha  Gary :  Their 
Descendants  and  Collateral  Familes.  Vol.  1  contains  the 
Jaquelin  family  through  the  seventh  generation,  vol.  3 
the  Bernard  Smiths  of  Purton  also  through  the  seventh 
generation. 

Vols.  2  and  4  contain  biographies,  sketches  and  gen- 
ealogies of  the  foUovcing  allied  families :  Armistead, 
Archer,  Boiling.  Brooke,  Barton,  Brune,  Burnley,  Black- 
ford, Braxton,  Byrd,  Butler,  Baker,  Bernard,  Bull,  Bow- 
man, Baldwin,  Beckwith,  Bush,  Bonaparte,  Barbour, 
Burwell,  Berkeley,  Cary,  Carrington,  Call,  Coleman, 
Camm,  Chesley,  Camp,  Caskie,  Colston,  Carroll,  Carter, 
Carver,  Cobbs,  Coke,  Clarkson.  Callaway,  Churchill. 
Davison,  Duer,  Davidson,  Dwight,  Dinwiddie,  Douthat, 
Dimitry,  Diggs,  Dabney,  Evans,  Esyter,  Fairfax,  Faunt- 
leroy.  Fisher.  Fitzhugh,  Fontaine,  Fleming,  Forsyth, 
Green,  Gravatt,  Gish,  Goodwin,  Grymes,  Gordon,  Goos- 
ley.  Grant,  Harvie,  Harrison,  Holt,  Hogue,  Harper, 
Hatley,  Hite,  Henry,  Kinney,  Johnston,  Jackson,  Lewis, 
Lee,  Langhorne,  Lindsay,  Lusher,  Marshall,  Moncure, 
Mcllhany,  Mason,  Maury,  Magill.  Madison,  Mynn, 
Martian,  Mills,  Morgan,  Moale,  Moore,  Meade,  Monk, 
Mathews,  McCaw,  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Norton,  Nourse, 
Patrick,  Poindexter,  Piatt,  Pecquet  du  Bellet,  Pickett, 
Patterson,  Powell,  Pendleton,  Peechy,  Randolph,  Rootes, 
Reade,  Robertson,  Robinson,  Ribble,  Slaughter,  Spear, 
Seldon,  Sherwood,  Smith,  Strother,  Stribling,  Syme, 
Steptoe,  Taliaferro,  Tiernan,  Thornton,  Xhruston,  Tur- 
ner, Warner,  Washington,  Ware,  Willis,  Williams. 


Grigsby,  Hugh  B.  The  History  of  the  Virgin- 
ia Federal  Convention  of  1788,  with  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Eminent  Virginians  of  That  Era 
Who  Were  Members  of  the  Body.  Ed.  by  R.  A. 
Brock.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  1890- 
1891.  $7.50 

Virginia  Historical  Collections,  n.s.,  vols.  9  and  10. 
The  first  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  convention, 
while  volume  2  is  devoted  entirely  to  biographical 
sketches  with  an  appendix  containing  considerable  gen- 
ealogical information. 


Gwathmey,  John  H.  Historical  Register  of 
Virginians  in  the  Revolution,  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
Marines,  1775-1783.  Pp.  872,  8vo,  cloth.  Rich- 
mond, 1938.  $17.50 

We  estimate  that  approximately  65,000  names  ap- 
pear in  this  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  Virginians 
who  were  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the 
American  Revolution.  The  files  in  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  State  Archives  and  Land  OflSces,  the 
County  Court  order  books  of  the  period,  and  a  few 
early  and  accredited  histories  and  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments were  used  in  the  work.  Reference  is  given  to 
where  listing  of  each  name  occurs. 


Harrison,  J.  Houston.  Settlers  by  the  Long 
Grey  Trail.  Some  Pioneers  to  Old  Augusta 
County,  Virginia,  and  Their  Descendants,  of 
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the  Family  of  Harrison  and  Allied  Lines.  lUus. 
Pp.  666,  8vo,  cloth.  Dayton,  1935.  $27.50 

A  contribution  to  the  history  and  genealogy  of  co- 
lonial families  of  Rockingham  County,  which,  while 
strung  on  the  thread  of  genealogy,  contains  much  of 
an  historical  nature  pertinent  not  only  to  Rockingham 
County  but  also  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  gen- 
ealogies of  approximately  1,000  family  are  involved, 
along  with  nearly  2,000  family  names  and  about  7,200 
names  of  individuals  other  than  Harrisons. 


Kercheval,  Samuel.  A  History  of  the  Valley  of 
Vir^nia.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Extend- 
ed by  the  Author,  and  New  Notes  Added  by 
the  Editor.  Pp.  405,  8vo,  cloth.  Strasburg, 
1925.  $7.50 

Originally  published  in  1833,  this  work,  which  is  re- 
printed from  the  revised  edition  of  1850,  covers  the 
early  history  of  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  or  that 
territory  originally  embraced  by  the  bounds  of  old 
Frederick  County. 


Lower  Norfolk  County  Virginia  Antiquary. 
Ed.  by  Edward  W.  James.  5  vols,  bound  in  2. 
8vo,  cloth.  N.  Y.,  1951.  $25.00 

Reprint  of  a  rare  set  that  sold  for  over  one  hundred 
dollars  when  available.  Includes  many  important  rec- 
ords from  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Princess  Anne  and  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth. 


Mcllwaine,  H.  R.,  ed.  Index  to  Obituary  No- 
tices in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  1804-1828, 
and  the  Richmond  Whig,  1824  through  1838. 
Pp.  158-237,  8vo,  wrps.  Richmond,  1923. 

$3.00 

With  reference  to  the  date  and  page  number  of  the 
paper  from  which  the  reference  was  taken. 


Mcllwaine,  H.  R.,  ed.  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
Colonial  Virginia,  1757-1775.  Pp.  41-149,  8vo, 
wrps.  Richmond,  1922.  $3.00 

An  aggregate  of  4,957  names  of  that  influential 
body  of  men  known  as  Justices  of  the  County  Courts 
taken  from  a  contemporary  record  compiled  during  the 
decade  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution. 

Schuricht,  Herrmann.  History  of  the  Ger- 
man Element  in  Virginia.  2  vols.  8vo,  wrps. 
Balto.,  1898-1900.  $12.50 

Traces  the  contributions  of  Germans  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  settlements. 


Stewart,  Robert  A.  The  History  of  Virginia's 
Navy  of  the  Revolution.  Pp.  279,  8vo,  cloth. 
(Richmond,  1933.)  $7.50 
With  a  roster  of  Virginia's  Navy  of  the  Revolution. 
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Interesting  because  of  the  information  of  genealogical 
interest  appended  to  many  of  the  names. 


Stewart,  Robert  A.  Index  to  Printed  Virginia 
Genealogies,  including  Key  and  Bibliography. 
Pp.  265,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  1930.  $17.50 

A  truly  comprehensive  work  containing  thousands 
of  references  to  Virginia  names  found  in  all  works  on 
Virginia  genealogy  discoverable  by  the  compilers  up  to 
the  time  of  publication.  Contains  a  fine  bibliography  of 
Virginia  genealogical  publications. 


Fothergill,  August  B.,  and  Naugle,  John  M. 
Virginia  Tax  Payers,  1782-87,  Other  Than 
Those  Published  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau.  Pp.  142,  8vo,  cloth.  N.p.,  1940.  $10.00 

A  supplement  to  the  Census  of  1790,  as  it  contains 
thousands  of  names  omitted  from  that  publication. 


Torrence,  Clayton.  Virginia  Wills  and  Admin- 
istrations, 1632-1800.  An  Index  of  Wills  Re- 
corded in  Local  Courts  of  Virginia,  1632-1800, 
and  of  Administrations  on  Estates  Shown  by 
Inventories  of  the  Estates  of  Intestates  Re- 
corded in  Will  (and  Other)  Books  of  Local 
Courts,  1632-1800.  Pp.  483,  8vo,  wrps.  Rich- 
mond, (1931).  $12.50 

An  alphabetically  arranged  list  grouped  under  (1) 
family  names;  (2)  counties;  (3)  baptismal  names  of 
persons.  Should  give  considerable  assistance  to  anyone 
of  Virginia  descent  in  locating  the  source  from  which 
their  family  came. 


Capon  Valley,  Its  Pioneers  and  Their  Descen- 
dants, 1698  to  1940.  By  Maud  Pugh.  2  vols. 
Illus.  8vo,  cloth.  N.p.,  (1948).  $15.00 

The  first  volume  was  mainly  compiled  from  Bible 
and  church  records,  and  court  records  of  various  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia.  The  second  volume  contains  a  description  of 
the  eastern  half  of  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.  with 
brief  histories  of  many  pioneer  families  of  this  once 
Frederick,  once  Orange  and  once  Spotsylvania  Counties, 
Va.,  and  other  sidelines,  compiled  from  four  states. 

Families  listed  include:  Pughs,  Giffins,  Offutts, 
Wards,  Lemleys,  Tansys,  Dyes,  Largents,  Watsons, 
Millesons,  Seeders,  Reids,  Kidwells,  Powells,  Dudleys, 
Edwards,  Lees,  Heitts,  Cowgills,  Deavers,  Monroes,  Mc 
Donalds,  Farmers,  Caudys,  Nixons,  Bealls,  Campbells, 
Largents,  Parks,  Garvins,  Hooks,  Mclvors,  Klein, 
Hughs,  Ogdens,  Baylis,  Andersons,  Spaids,  Kales,  Cap- 
pers, Malicks,  Morelands,  Secrests,  Fryes,  Haydens, 
Sperrys,  Sines,  McKays,  LaFoUettes,  Brills,  Keckleys, 
Slonakers,  Slanes,  Millesons,  Peppers,  Emmitts,  Haines, 
Snapps,  Harloes,  Mauks,  Orndorffs,  and  Smiths. 
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COUNTY  HISTORIES 


Augusta  County,  History  of.  By  J.  Lewis  Pey- 
ton. Second  edition.  Containing  a  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Index  by  Charles  R.  Carrier.  Pp.  428, 
8vo,  cloth.  Bridgewater,  1953.  $10.00 

A  reprint  of  a  county  history  originally  published 
in  1882  and  made  much  more  usable  with  a  revised  and 
extended  index.  The  book  contains  appendices  giving  a 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  John  Lewis,  first  Eu- 
ropean settler  of  Augusta  County  and  numerous  family 
sketches  and  biographical  notices. 


Campbell  County.  Campbell  Chronicles  and 
Family  Sketches,  Embracing  a  History  of 
Campbell  County,  1782-1926.  By  R.  H.  Early. 
Illus.  Pp.  554,  8vo,  cloth.  Lynchburg,  1927. 

$7.50 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
family  sketches. 


Caroline  County,  A  History  of.  By  Marshall 
Wingfield.  Illus.  Pp.  528,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond, 
1924.  $15.00 

In  addition  to  lists  of  soldiers,  burgesses,  delegates, 
marriage  bonds,  land  grants,  obituaries,  etc.,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  family  genealogies. 


Caroline  County.  Colonial  Caroline.  A  His- 
tory of  Caroline  County.  By  T.  E.  Campbell. 
Maps.  Pp.  561,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  (1954) 

$10.00 

A  thorough  study  of  Caroline  County  in  colonial 
times,  with  numerous  lists  of  names  and  a  comprehen- 
sive name  index. 


Gloucester  County.  By  Mary  Wiatt  Gray. 
Map  and  illus.  Pp.  241,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond, 
1936.  $7.50 


Jefferson  County,  (W.  Va.),  History  of.  By 
Millard  K.  Bushong.  Illus.  Pp.  438,  8vo,  cloth. 
Charles  Town,  1941.  $7.50 
Includes  biographies  of  prominent  former  residents. 


Loudoun  County,  History  and  Comprehensive 
Description  of.  By  James  W.  Head.  Port.  Pp. 
186,  8vo,  cloth.  N.p.,  (1908).  $10.00 


Lunenberg  County.  The  Old  Free  State.  A 
Contribution  to  the  History  of  Lunenberg 
County  and  Southside  Virginia.  By  Landon  C. 
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Bell.  2  vols.  Illus.  Svo,  cloth.  Richmond, 
(1927).  $17.50 


Lynchburg-  and  Its  Neighbors.  By  Rosa  F. 
Yancey.  Illus.  Pp.  471,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond, 
1935.  $7.50 

Over  half  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  Lynchburg 
families  and  genealogies. 


Lynchburg.  A  History  of  Lynchburg's  Pioneer 
Quakers  and  Their  Meeting  House,  1754-1936. 
By  Douglas  S.  Brown.  Illus.  Pp.  180,  12mo, 
cloth.  (Lynchburg,  1936).  $3.50 

With  family  sketches  and  records. 


Pittsylvania  County,  The  History  of.  By  Maud 
C.  Clement.  Illus.  Pp.  340,  8vo,  cloth,  d.w. 
Lynchburg,  1929.  $10.00 

With  numerous  records  and  an  index. 


Roane  County,  (W.Va.),  History  of.  By  "Wil- 
liam H.  Bishop.  Illus.  Pp.  711,  8vo,  cloth. 
(Spencer,  1927).  '  $7.50 

Over  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  families  of  pioneers,  their  marriages  and  many  names 
of  their  descendants. 


Rockbridge  County,  A  History  of.  By  Oren  F. 
Morton.  Illus.  Pp.  574,  8vo,  cloth.  Staunton, 
1920.  $10.00 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  genealogical  in  nature, 
including  family  sketches,  early  patents  and  land  con- 
veyances, tithables,  taxpayers,  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, etc. 


Rockingham  County,  A  History  of.  By  John 
W.  Wayland.  Illus.  Pp.  466,  8vo,  cloth.  Day- 
ton, 1912.  $10.00 

With  an  appendix  containing  marriage  and  other 
records. 


Scott  County,  History  of.  By  Robert  M.  Ad- 
dington.  Illus.  Pp.  364,  8vo,  cloth.  N.p.,  1932. 

$10.00 

With  biographical  sketches. 


Shenandoah  County,  A  History  of.  By  John 
W.  Wayland.  Illus.  Pp.  874,  8vo,  cloth.  Stras- 
burg,  1927.  $12.50 

With  an  appendix  containing  early  births  and  bap- 
tisms, a  list  of  marriages,  1782  to  1800,  etc.  Well  in- 
dexed with  numerous  names. 
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Tazewell  County  and  Southwest  Virginia,  His- 
tory of,  1748-1920.  By  William  C.  Pendleton. 
Pp.  700,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  1920.  $7.50 
With  sketches  of  pioneer  families. 


Winchester,  The  Story  of.  The  Oldest  Town 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  By  Frederic  Mor- 
ton. Illus.  Pp.  336,  Svo,  cloth.  Strasburg,  1925. 

$7.50 

With  an  appendix  containing  Inhabitants  of  1788, 
Lot-Owners  of  1782,  and  other  records. 


COUNTY  RECORDS 


Amherst  County,  Marriage  Bonds  and  Other 
Marriage  Records  of,  1763-1800.  By  William 
M.  Sweeny.  Pp.  102,  8vo,  bds.  (Lynchburg, 
1937).  $7.50 


Brunswick  County,  Marriage  Records  of, 
1730-1852.  By  Augusta  B.  Fothergill.  Pp.  137, 
52,  4to,  cloth.  (Richmond,  1953).  $10.00 


Culpeper  County,  Abstracts  from  the  County 
Court  Minute  Book  of,  1773-1764.  By  A.  M. 
Prichard.  Pp.  74,  Svo,  cloth.  Dayton,  1930. 

$7.50 

Franklin  County.  An  Old  Virginia  Court.  Be- 
ing a  Transcript  of  the  Records  of  the  First 
Court  of  Franklin  County,  1786-1789.  By  Mar- 
shall Wingfield.  Pp.  258,  Svo,  cloth.  Memphis, 
1948.  $7.50 


Henry  County  Marriage  Bonds,  1778-1849.  By 
Virginia  A.  Dodd.  Pp.  132,  4to,  stiff  wrps. 
Richmond,  1953.  $7.50 


New  Kent  County.  U.  S.  Census  for  1810  and 
for  1850,  and  Abstracts  of  the  Application  Pa- 
pers of  Revolutionary  War  Pensioners.  Pp.  64, 
4to,  wrps.  Washington,  1938.  $5.00 

Norfolk  City  Marriage  Bonds  (1797-1850), 
Abstracts  from,  and  Other  Genealogical  Data. 
By  George  H.  Tucker.  Illus.  Pp.  26S,  Svo, 
cloth.  N.p.,  1934.  $10.00 
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Richmond  City  Marriage  Bonds.  Being  Vol.  I 
of  Virginia  Marriage  Bonds.  By  Anne  Waller 
Reddy  and  Andrew  Lewis  Riffe,  IV.  Frontis. 
Pp.  158,  8vo,  cloth.  Staunton,  (1939).  $7.50 

Covers  the  period  of  1797  to  1853.  Well  indexed. 

Rockingham  County,  Marriages  in,  1788-1816. 
By  Harry  M.  Strickler.  Pp.  128,  8vo,  cloth. 
Dayton,  (1928).  $7.50 

Westmoreland  County,  Wills  of,  1654-1800. 
By  Augusta  B.  Fothergill.  Pp.  229,  8vo,  cloth. 
N.p.,  1925.  $10.00 

Hampshire  County.  Early  Records,  Hampshire 
County,  Virginia,  Now  West  Virginia,  includ- 
ing at  the  start  most  of  known  Virginia  aside 
from  Augusta  District.  By  Clara  M.  Sage  and 
Laura  S.  Jones.  Pp.  138,  (32),  4to,  cloth.  De- 
lavan,  Wise,  (1939).  $17.50 

Wills  from  originals  up  to  1860  ;  grantee  with  acre- 
age —  location,  wife's  name  and  witnesses  —  grantor: 
deeds  up  to  1800;  marriage  records,  1824-1828,  census 
of  1782  and  1784. 


PARISH  REGISTERS 

Blisland  (Blissland)  Parish,  New  Kent  and 
James  City  Counties,  The  Vestry  Book  of, 
1721-1786.  Ed.  By  C.  G.  Chamberlayne.  Pp. 
277,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  1935.  $7.50 

Bristol  Parish,  A  History  of,  with  Genealogies 
of  Families  Connected  Therewith,  and  Histor- 
ical Illustrations.  By  Philip  Slaughter.  2nd  ed. 
Frontis.  Pp.  237,  12mo,  cloth.  Richmond,  1879 

$7.50 

Charles  Parish,  York  County.  History  and 
Register.  Births,  1638-1789.  Deaths,  1665- 
1787.  By  Landon  C.  Bell.  Pp.  285,  8vo,  cloth. 
Richmond,  1932.  $7.50 

Christ  Church  Parish,  Middlesex  County,  The 
Vestry  Book  of,  1663-1767.  Ed.  by  C.  G. 
Chamberlayne.  Pp.  379,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond, 
1927.  $10.00 

Cumberland  Parish,  Lunenburg  County,  1746- 
1816;  Vestry  Book,  1746-1816.  By  Landon  C. 
Bell.  Pp.  633,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  (1930) 

$15.00 

In  addition  to  a  transcript  of  the  vestry  book,  the 
work  contains  the  registers  of  Rev.  John  Cameron  and 
numerous  family  genealogical  notes. 
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Henrico  Parish,  Annals  of.  By  L.  W.  Burton. 
History  of  St.  John's  P.  E.  Church,  together 
with  the  Names,  Portraits,  Time  of  Service, 
and  Sketches  of  the  Bishops  of  Virginia.  As 
Also  of  the  Ministers  and  Assistant  Ministers. 
A  Complete  Roster  of  the  Vestries  from  1741 
to  1904.  List  of  Communicants,  Marriages, 
Baptisms,  Deaths  and  Burials,  together  with 
the  Inscriptions  upon  the  Tombstones.  Records 
of  the  Parish  of  Henrico  in  their  Entirety  .  .  . 
from  the  Original  Vestry  Book,  from  1730  to 
1773,  with  Notes  by  R.  A.  Brock.  Ed.  and 
compiled  by  J.  Staunton  Moore.  Illus.  Pp.  541, 
221,  8vo,  cloth.  N.p.,  (1904).  $7.50 


Kingston  Parish,  Mathews  County,  (until  May 
1,  1791,  Gloucester  County),  The  Vestry  Book 
of,  1679-1796.  Ed.  by  C.  G.  Chamberlayne. 
Pp.  161,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  1929.  $7.50 

Lynnhaven  Parish,  Princess  Anne  County,  The 
Colonial  Vestry  Book  of,  1723-1786.  By 
George  C.  Mason.  Pp.  134,  4to,  cloth.  Newport 
News,  1949.  $10.00 

Petsworth  Parish,  Gloucester  County,  the 
Vestry  Book  of,  1677-1793.  Ed.  by  C.  G. 
Chamberlayne.  Pp.  429,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond, 
1933.  $7.50 

St.  Paul's  Parish,  Hanover  County,  The  Vestry 
Book  of,  1706-1786.  Ed.  by  C.  G.  Chamber- 
layne. Pp.  673,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  1940. 

$7.50 

St.  Peter's  Parish,  New  Kent  and  James  City 
Counties,  The  Vestry  Book  and  Register  of, 
1684-1786.  Ed.  by  C.  G.  Chamberlayne.  Pp. 
840,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond,  1937.  $7.50 


Stratton  Major  Parish,  King  and  Queen  Coun- 
ty, The  Vestry  Book  of,  1729-1783.  Ed  by  C. 
G.  Chamberlayne.  Pp.  257,  8vo,  cloth.  Rich- 
mond, 1931.  $7.50 


Upper  Parish,  Nansemond  County,  The  Vestry 
Book  of  the,  1743-1793.  Ed.  by  Wilmer  L. 
Hall.  Pp.  Ixxiv,  328,  8vo,  cloth.  Richmond, 
1949.  $7.50 
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Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
1:501  S.  Harrison  (tion 
Fort  '//ayne  3,  Indiana. 


HARPER'S  FERRY,  VIRGINIA. 


■^^^^   Birthplace  of  President  Lincoln's  Father.  /  TST^ 


Birthplace  of  Lincoln's  father  j 


President  Lincoln's  forebears  were  prosperous  1  andholders  In  Virginia,  and  not,  as  has  been 
so  often  stated,  poor  and  obscure  Illiterates.  Above  is  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  beautiful 
colonial  home  near  Harrisonburg  in  the  little  village  of  Edom.  It  was  built  by  the  president's 
great-grandfather,  John  Lincoln,  who  moved  into  Virginia  in  1768.  The  Lincolns,  like  all  rich  land- 
owners of  the  time,  were  slave  owners,  as  the  graveyard  here  shows. 


i 


SUGGESTED  RELEASE;     Lincoln's  Birthday,   February  12 
CONTACT:     Steve  Martinie  73^-292? 

(This  articJ.e  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the  day  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  to  meet  General  Ulysses  S.   Grant  at  Petersburg's  Wallace 
House.     It  is  excerpted  from  Campaigning  With  Grant  by  Colonel  Horace 
Porter.     The  Historic  Petersburg  Foundation  is  raising  funds  to  purchase 
and  preserve  the  Wallace  House.     Tax  deductible  contributions  can  be  sent 
to  the  Historic  Petersburg  Foundation,  Box  I865,  Petersburg,  Virginia  23803.) 


About  9  a,m.   the  general  rode  into  Petersburg,     Many  of  the  citizens, 
panic-stricken,   had  escaped  with  the  army.     Most  of  the  v/hites  who  remained 
stayed  indoors;   a  few  groups  of  negi^oes  gave  cheers,  but  the  scene  generally 
was  one  of  complete  desertion.     Grant  rode  along  quietly  until  he  came  to 
a  comfortable-looking  brick  house  with  a  yard  in  front.  No,   21  Market  street, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  VJallace,   and  here  he  and  the  staff  dismounted 
and  took  seats  on  the  piazza.     A  number  of  the  citizens  now  gathered  on  the 
sidewalk,   and  stood  gazing  v/ith  eager  curiosity  upon  the  features  of  the 
commander  of  the  Yankee  armies.     Soon  an  officer  came  with  a  dispatch  from 
Sheridan,  who  had  been  reinforced  and  ordered  to  strii-e  out  along  the  Danville 
Railroad,   saying  he  was  already  nine  mile"  beyond  Namozine  Cree'i,  and  pressing 
the  enemy's  trains.     The  general  was  anxious  to  move  v/estward  at  once  with 
the  loading  infantry  columns,   but  he  prolonged  his  stay  until  the  President 
came  up. 

r/Ir .  Lincoln  soon  after  arrived,   accompanied  by  Robert,  v/ho  had  ridden 
back  to  the  railroad-station  to  meet  him,   a:ad  by  his  little  son,  "Tad," 
and  Admiral  Porter.     He  dismounted  in  the  street,   and  came  in  through  the 
front  gate  v/ith  long  and  rapid  strides,   his  face  beaming  with  delight.  He 
seized  General  Grant's  hand  as  the  general  stepped  forward  to  greet  him,  and 
stood  shaking  it  for  some  time,   and  pouring  out  his  thanks  and  congrcatulation, 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  heart  v/hich  seemed  overflovring  with  its  fullness  of 
joy.     I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  experienced  a  happier  moment  in  his 
life.     The  scene  was  singularly  affecting,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
He  said:     "Do  you    knov/,  general,   I  had  a  sort  of  sneaking  idea  all  along 
that  you  intended  to  do  something  like  this;  but  I  thought  some  time  ago 
that  you  would  so  mancever  as  to  have  Sherman  come  up  and  be  near  enough  to 
cooperate  with  you,"     "Yes,"  replied  the  general;   "Ithought  at  one  time 
that  Sherman's  army  might  advance  far  enough  to  be  in  supporting  distance  of 
the  Eastern  ajrmies  v/hen  the  spring  campaign  against  Lee  opened;  but  I  had 
a  feeling  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  Lee's  old  antagonists  give  his 
■^irmy  the  final  blow  and  finish  up  the  job.     If  the  Western  troops  v/ere  even 
to  put  in  an  appearance  against  Lee's  army,   it  might  give  some  of  our 
politicians  a  chance  to  stir  up  sectional  feeling  in  claiming  everything 
for  the  troops  from  their  own  section  of  country.     The  Western  armies  have 
been  very  successful  in  their  campaigns,   and  it  is  due  to  the  Eastern  armies 
to  let  them  vanquish  their  old  eiaemy  single-handed."     "I  see,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln;   "but  I  never  thought  of  it  in  tnat  light.     In  fact,  my  anxiety 
has  been  so  great  that  I  didn't  care  v/here  the  help  came  from,   so  tthat  the 
v/ork  was  perfectly  done."     "Oh,"  General  Grant  continued,   "I  do  not  suppose 
it  would  have  given  rise  to  much  of  the  bickering  I  mentioned,   a.nd  perhaps 


(MORE) 
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the  idea  would  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  else.     I  feeJ.  sure  there  would 
have  been  no  such  fei^ling  among  the  so.ldiers.     Of  course  I  would  not  have  risk? 
the  result  of  the  campaign  on  account  oi  any  mere  sentiment  of  this  kind.  I 
have  alv\/ays  felt  confident  that  our  troops  here  were  amjjly  able  to  hamdle 
Lee."     Mr.  Lincoln  then  began  to  talk  about  "the  civil  complications  that 
v/nuld  follow  the  destruction  of  the  Conf ederes.te  a.rmiies  in  the  field,  said 
showed  plainly  the  anxiety  he  felt  regarding  the  great  problems  in  statecraft 
which  would  soon  be  thrust  upon  him..     He  int.im.ated  very  plainly,  .in  a 
conversation  that  lasted  nearly  an  hour,   that  thoughts  of  leniency  to  the 
conquered  were  upperm.ost  in  his  heart » 

Meanwhile  his  son  Tad,   for  whom  he  always  shovred  a  deep  affection,  was 
becoming  a  little  uneasy,   and  gave  certain  appealing  looks,   to  which  General 
Sharpe,  who  seemed  to  understa,nd  the  m.ute  expressions  of  small  boys,  responded 
by  producing  some  sandwiches,  which  he  offered  to  him,   sayings   "Here,  young 
man,   I  guess  you  must  be  hungi^y."     Tad  seized  them  as  a  drovming  man  would 
seize  a  life-preserver,   and  cried  outs   "Yes,   I  am?   that's  v/hat's  the  matter 
with  me."     Thi's  gr'eatly  amused  the' President  and  the  general-in-chief ,  who 
had  a  hearty  laugh  at  Tad's  expense. 

A  gentleman  whom  we  supposed  -vms  the  propieter  of  the  house  asked  the 
general  to  go  into  the  parlor;  but  he  declined  xjolitely,   saying,  "Thank 
you,  but  1  am  smoking." 

The  general  hoped  that  before  he  parted  Vv'ith  Mr.  Lincoln  he  would  hear 
that  Richmond  v>/as:"in  our  possession;  but  after  v/aiting  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  he  said  he  must  ride  on  to  the  frnnt  and  join  Ord's  co3.umn,   and  took 
leave  of  the  President,  v/ho  shook  his  hand  cordially,   and  with  great  v/armth 
of  feeling  v^ished  him  God-speed  and  every  success. 

■#    #    #  # 
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HISTORY  OF  AUGUSTA  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA,  by  J.  Lewis  Peyton.  Second  Ed- 
ition. Full  size,  cloth  bound,  ^28  pages  including  a  revised  and  en- 
larged index  by  Charles  R.  Carrier,  Bridgewater,  Va.     Price  — $10.00 


AUGUSTA  COUNTY  ORIGINALLY  COMFRISisD  THE  PRESi^NT  STaTES  OF  West  Virg- 
inia, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  _"linois,  Michigan  and  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Although,  it  v-as  not  ^-       purpose  of  the  author  to  write  in 
this  work  the  history  of  this  e^oensive  region,  its  history  is  by  no 
means  altogether  omitted.  It  was  a  part  of  Aurusta  County  for  over 
fifty  years  subsequent  to  1738,  and  was  the  native  land  of  many  of  the 
savage  tribes  who  harassed  the  border,  the  scene  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  the  wars  of  176^,  177^,  and  of  many  civil  and  military 
expeditions,  and  in  fact,  of  continual  Indian  hostilities  for  forty 
years  previous  to  179^,  when  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  Rapids  of 
the  Maumee  by  Gen.  Wayne  brought  permanent  peace  to  the  frontier. 

ALL  THE  EVENTS  OCCURING  IN  THIS  REGION  from  the  first  settlement  of 
Augusta  had  more  or  less  influenced  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  people 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Augusta  and  the  Valley  were  so 
involved  in  them  that  they  form  a  great  part  in  our  history, 

IN  THE  APPENDIX,   (pages  285-329),  the  author  has  brought  together  all 
information  that  could  be  procured  as  to  the  families  of  the  early 
settlers  -  the  Lewises;  McDowells;  Prestons ;  Campbells;  Stuarts;  Bells; 
Tates ;  Christians;  Crawf ords ;  McCues ;  Hangers;  Porterf ields ;  Mathews; 
Wayts ;  Waddells ;  Peytons ;  Baldwins;  Koiners  and  many  others  whose  des- 
cendants are  now  found  in  every  state  in  the  United  States.  Also,  is 
added  biographical  sketches  of?  Hon.  Thomas  Lewis;  Col.  William  Lewis; 
Colo  Charles  Lewis;  Col.  Arthur  Campbell;  Gen.  William  Campbell;  Col. 
William  Fleming;  Haj.  Samuel  McCulloch;  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane;  Lewis 
Wetzel;  Andr  w  Icq;  Jessp  Hughes;  f-^v.  James  'Waddell;  Hon.  Daniel 
Sheffey;  Hon.  Joiiri  Howe  Peyton;  Judge  Briscoe  G.  Baldwin;  Col.  John  B. 
Baldwin. 

THE  INDEX  IS  REVISED  AND  ENLARC:  D  and  contains  approximately  VOOO  ad- 
ditional references  to  personal  names  that  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
original  1882  edition, 

THE  BINDING  is  in  durable  cloth,  the  volume  containing  ^28  jmges  in- 
cluding the  revised  and  enlarged  index. 

THIS  HISTORY  needs  no  introduction  to  persons  familiar  with  historical 
books  in  this  field.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sought  for  histories  and 
the  few  persons  fortunate  enough  to  own  the  original  prize  them  very 
highly  and  in  many  instances  would  not  part  with  them  at  a  reasonable 
price. 
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1-  ABINGDON  IMPRINTS.   Preliminary  Checklist  for  Abingdon,  1807-76.  Ed- 

by  John  C  Wyllie.  45pp-,  4to,  1/2  cloth  folder.  Richmond,  1946.    .  ■  .•  . .  ..$3.00 
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BLACK   HAWK  AT   FORT  MONROE 


Black  Hawk  refused  to  recognize  the 
treaty  by  Which  his  people,  the  Sacs  and  the 
Foxes,  had  ceded  all  their  land  east  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  white  men.  He  contended 
that  Jumping  Fish  and  the  other  chiefs,  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  1804  in  St.  Louis,  had 
no  authority  to  sell  the  land.  Besides,  they 
were  drunk !  So  Black  Hawk  stubbornly  held 
on  to  his  village  of  Saukenuk  (present  Rock 
Island,  Illinois),  even  wihen  the  encroaching 
whites  ploughed  up  the  corn  fields  of  his  peo- 
ple. Only  when  menaced  by  United  States 
troops  did  Black  Hawk  reluctantly  move  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Brood- 
ing over  the  loss  of  his  village,  Black  Hawk 
fell  under  the  influence  of  White  Cloud,  an 
Indian  prophet,  who  was  considered  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  world  through  his 
dreams.  White  Cloud  told  Black  Hawk  that 
he  should  lead  bis  people  back  over  the  river. 
Other  Indian  tribes  would  join  with  him.  The 
British  in  Canada  would  send  supplies. 

In  April  1832  Black  Hawk  crossed  back 
over  the  Mississippi  River  with  200  warriors 
and  their  families.  He  was  quickly  disillu- 
sioned. The  other  Indians,  contrary  to  the 
assurances  of  the  Prophet,  feared  to  join 
him  and  even  refused  to  give  him  corn.  No 
help  came  from  the  British.  (Black  Hawk 
later  learned  that  the  British  had  never 
promised  assistance,  but  had  instead  sent 
word  for  him  to  remain  at  peace!) 

United  States  troops  and  volunteers 
were  rapidly  converging  on  Black  Hawk's 
little  band.  Disheartened,  the  chief  sent  out 
a  flag  of  truce,  but  the  nervous  and  poorly 
disciplined  volunteers  shot  down  the  truce 
party.  The  angry  Indians,  outnumbered 
though  they  were,  threw  themselves  on  the 
volunteers  and  sent  them  scurrying  from 
the  field.  Thus  began  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
Under  Black  Hawk's  valiant  leadership,  the 
Indians  fought  a  brilliant  campaign,  but 
they  were  finally  crushed  at  the  Battle  of 
Bad  Axe  River  in  Wisconsin,  August  2,  1832. 
This  final  action  of  the  war  was  in  reality 
more  of  a  massacre.  The  white  troops,  aided 
by  a  gunboat,  shot  down  all  Indians  includ- 
ing women  and  children. 

A  hunted  fugitive.  Black  Hawk  gave 
himself  up  at  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wisconsin.  He  was  taken  to  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he 
and  his  companions  were  forced  to  wear  a 
ball  and  chain.  Black  Hawk  found  this  ter- 
ribly humiliating,  but  he  consoled  himself 
somewhat  with  the  thought  that  it  was  the 
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Portrait  painted  by  Charles  Bird  King 
at  Fort  Monroe  in  1833. 


custom  among  white  soldiers.  In  the  spring 
came  an  order  to  bring  the  Indians  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  President  Andrew  Jackson. 
Black  Hawk  and  his  companions  took  heart, 
for  they  felt  that  the  Great  White  Father 
would  no  doubt  admonish  them  and  then  send 
them  back  home.  Black  Hawk's  entourage 
consisted  of  White  Cloud  the  Prophet,  Nea- 
pope,  Fast-Swimming  Fish,  Black  Hawk's 
son  Whirling  Thunder,  and  Pawasheet,  an 
adopted  son  of  White  Cloud. 

The  six  Indians  arrived  in  Washington 
on  April  22,  1833,  but  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  see  the  Great  White  Father  until  April 
25.  They  were  greatly  cast  down  when  he 
told  them  that  they  must  go  to  Fort  Monroe, 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  to  stay  until  he 
decided  they  could  go  home.  Both  White 
Cloud  and  Black  Hawk  remonstrated,  but 
to  no  avail.  The  decision  had  been  made 
many  weeks  before.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  sending  them  to  Fort  Monroe. 
First,  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  them 
to  escape  and  if,  by  any  chance  they  did, 
they  eould  be  more  easily  apprehended.  Sec- 
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Black  Hawk's  defeat  portrayed  by  Henry  Lewis, 
English  artist  in  St.  Louis. 

ondly,  by  placing  them  in  a  more  thickly 
populated  area  of  the  country,  the  Indians 
would  be  impressed  with  the  futility  of  fur- 
ther resistance  to  such  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful people.  Their  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe 
was  heralded  long  in  advance  by  the  news- 
papers of  New  York,  Washington,  Richmond 
and  Norfolk.  As  far  back  as  February  the 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  Herald  had  pointed  out 
that  the  Indians  would  be  "objects  of  much 
curiosity  at  Old  Point  Comfort"  and  had 
gravely  cautioned  Marshall  Parks,  then 
owner  of  the  Hygeia  Hotel  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, that  unless  he  made  some  additions  to 
"his  already  extensive  establishment  .  .  . 
he  will  very  probably  be  at  a  loss  for  room 
to  accommodate  the  visitors  who  will  crowd 
upon  him  to  see  those  'Lions  of  the  West.'  " 

The  Indians  and  their  escort  command- 
ed by  a  Lieutenant  Alexander  left  Washing- 
ton on  the  same  day  they  saw  the  President, 
April  25.  They  arrived  in  Richmond  on  April 
28  (according  to  the  Norfolk  Herald  of  May 
1  quoting  the  Richmond  Compiler).  Their 
mode  of  travel  from  Washington  to  Rich- 
mond was  undoubtedly  by  stage  coach.  The 
Richmond  Whig  of  May  1  reported  that  they 
left  Richmond  for  Fort  Monroe  that  morn- 
ing on  the  steamer  Patrick  Henry.  This 
would  place  the  party  at  Fort  Monroe  the 
evening  of  that  same  day.  May  1. 

Colonel  Abraham  Eustis,  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Monroe,  had  been  instructed 
to  deal  leniently  with  the  hostages.  They 
were  to  be  given  "every  proper  indulgence" 
and  to  be  "restricted  only  to  the  limits  of 
the  garrison."  As  had  been  predicted  by 
the  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Herald,  Black  Hawk 
and  his  companions  were  "the  objects  of 
much  curiosity."  They  were  daily  "beset  by 
visitors  who  crowded  to  see  them  from  all 
quarters."  Steamboat  excursions  to  Old  Point 


Comfort  were  organized  for  this  purpose. 
Noted  artists  came  to  paint  their  portraits. 
It  is  reported  that  Robert  M.  Sully  spent  six 
weeks  at  Fort  Monroe  making  portraits  of 
Black  Hawk,  Whirling  Thunder,  and  the 
Prophet.  Other  artists  who  came  to  make 
portraits  of  the  Indians  were  Samuel  M. 
Brookes,  John  Wesley  Jarvis  and  Charles 
Bird  King.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Newport  Historical  Society,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  we  are  able  to  reproduce  the  King 
portrait  of  Black  Hawk,  which  Donald  Jack- 
son, the  well-known  authority  on  Black 
Hawk,  considers  one  of  the  best. 

Of  his  stay  at  Fort  Monroe  Black  Hawk 
said,  "The  war  chief  (Colonel  Abraham 
Eustis)  met  us  on  our  arrival,  and  shook 
hands,  and  appeared  glad  to  see  me.  He  treat- 
ed us  with  great  friendship,  and  talked  to 
me  frequently.  Previous  to  our  leaving  this 
fort,  he  gave  us  a  feast,  and  made  us  some 
presents,  which  I  intend  to  keep  for  his  sake. 
He  is  a  very  good  man,  and  a  great  brave! 
I  was  sorry  to  leave  him,  although  I  was 
going  to  return  to  my  people,  because  he  had 
treated  me  like  a  brother,  during  all  the  time 
I  remained  with  him." 

When  Black  Hawk  left  Fort  Monroe  he 
made  a  farewell  speech  to  Colonel  Eustis. 
He  said: 

Brother,  I  have  come,  on  my  part,  and  in  behalf 
of  my  companions  to  bid  you  farewell.  Our  Great 
Father  (President  Andrew  Jackson)  has  at  length 
been  pleased  to  permit  us  to  return  to  our  hunting- 
grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and  the 
sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death 
to  the  deer  and  the  buffalo.  Brother,  you  have  treat- 
ed the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  squaws  (the  wives 
of  the  officers  at  Fort  Monroe)  have  made  them 
presents,  and  you  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink.  The  memory  of  your  friendship  will  re- 
main till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time  for  Black 
Hawk  to  sing  his  death  song.  Brother,  your  houses 
are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and 
your  warriors  like  the  sands  upon  the  shore  of  the 
big  lake  (Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hampton  Roads) 
that  rolls  before  us.  The  red  man  has  but  few 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a 
heart  that  throbs  as  warmly  as  the  heart  of  his 
white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  our 
hunting-grounds,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we 
kill  there  is  his  favorite,  for  the  color  is  white,  and 
this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting  dress 
and  these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept 
them,  my  brother,  .  ,  ,  as  a  memorial  of  Black  Hawk. 
When  he  is  far  away  this  will  serve  to  remind  you 
of  him.  May  the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your 
children.  Farewell, 

The  Indians  left  Fort  Monroe  on  the 
evening  of  June  4,  1833,  with  Major  John 
Garland  in  charge  of  them.  Their  first  stop 
was  Norfolk.  Although  it  was  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  when  the  steamer  arrived, 
"the  crowd  which  assembled  to  see  them  land 
was  so  great  that  it  was  some  time  before 
a  passage  could  be  opened  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  .  .  .  the  Exchange  Hotel."  The  next 
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The  Great  White  Father  said  they  were  to 
be  held  at  Fort  Monroe. 

morning  they  were  taken  to  the  Navy  Yard 
in  Portsmouth  where  they  were  shown  the 
warship  Delaware.  Black  Hawk  said  he 
would  like  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
had  built  this  "big  canoe."  Returning  to 
their  hotel  both  Black  Hawk  and  White  Cloud 
made  speeches  from  the  balcony  to  the  dense 
throng  blocking  the  street.  From  Norfolk 
the  Indians  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  our  larg- 
est cities  "to  see  the  number  and  power  of 
our  people,  that  they  noay  go  home  and  coun- 
sel their  young  men  against  taking  up  the 
hatchet  in  future,  when  there  is  no  sort  of 
hope  of  accomplishing  anything  by  it  but 
their  own  destruction."    (Norfolk  Herald) . 

By  a  coincidence  President  Jackson  was 
in  Baltimore  the  same  time  as  Black  Hawk. 
On  the  night  of  June  6  they  were  present 
in  the  same  theater  and  on  the  following  day 
they  exchanged  greetings.  "You  will  see," 
said  the  Great  White  Father,  "that  our  young 
men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the 
woods.  What  can  you  do  against  us  ?  .  .  .  We 
desire  your  prosperity  and  improvement  .  .  . 
and  I  pray  the  Great  Spirit  to  give  you  a 
smooth  path  and  fair  sky  to  return."  In 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  Indians  were 
received  by  city  officials,  lionized  by  society 
ladies  and  followed  by  admiring  crowds. 
Although  greatly  impressed  by  what  they 
had  seen  since  leaving  home,  the  Indians  saw 


something  in  New  York  City  that  took  their 
breath  away.  A  man  got  into  a  balloon  and 
went  up  in  the  air  until  the  eye  could  no 
longer  see  him!  Black  Hawk  was  amused 
when  one  of  the  younger  Indians  asked  the 
Prophet  if  the  man  was  going  up  to  see  the 
Great  Spirit. 

Soon  after  his  return  home  Black  Hawk 
dictated  his  biography  to  Antoine  LeClair,  an 
official  Indian  interpreter.  LeClair  was  the 
son  of  a  French-Canadian  father  and  an 
Indian  mother.  He  was  not  a  trained  writer, 
so  he  turned  to  John  B.  Patterson,  a  young 
newspaper  editor,  for  help.  Patterson  was 
a  Virginian  who  had  come  to  the  Midwest 
to  make  his  career.  Black  Hawk  dictated 
to  LeClair,  who  translated  into  English 
while  Patterson  put  the  story  into  manu- 
script form.  Both  LeClair  and  Patterson 
swore  that  the  final  manuscript  was  a  true 
account  of  what  Black  Hawk  had  told  them. 
The  book  was  published  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1833. 

When  Black  Hawk  gave  himself  up  after 
his  defeat  at  Bad  Axe  River  in  1832,  he  was 
given  into  the  custody  of  a  young  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States  Army  who  took  him 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Louis. 
When  the  steamer  stopped  at  Galena,  Illinois, 
a  crowd  of  curious  people  pushed  their  way 
on  board.  Black  Hawk  said,  "The  war  chief 
(the  young  lieutenant)  would  not  permit 
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them  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment where  we  were — 
knowing  from  what  his  own 
feelings  would  have  been, 
if  he  had  been  placed  in  a 
similar  situation,  that  we 
did  not  wisih  to  have  a  gap- 
ing crowd  around  us."  This 
young  lieutenant  was 
named  Jefferson  Davis,  a 
man  destined  to  be  a  pris- 
oner himself  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe thirty-three  years  later. 
But  first  he  would  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  said 
facetiously  that  the  Black 
Hawk  War  in  1832  was  a 
sort  of  dress  rehearsal  for 
the  Civil  War  which  was  to 
break  out  in  1861.  Major 
General  W infield  Scott, 
first  in  command  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  was  to  be 
a  lieutenant  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States 
forces  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
Colonel  David  Twiggs  was  to  become  a  major 
general  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  Anderson  was  destined  to  be 
Major  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter 
in  April  1861.  Lieutenant  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  would  be  one  of  the  leading  generals 
of  the  Confederacy  and  would  lose  his  life  at 
the  Battle  of  Shiloh  in  1862.  Six  companies 
of  artillery  were  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe 
to  the  scene  of  action,  (In  those  days  bat- 
teries were  called  companies.)  While  these 
troops  were  crossing  the  Great  Lakes,  cholera 
broke  out  among  them.  About  fifty-five  men 
died  of  this  dread  disease  and  the  others  re- 
covered too  late  to  take  part  in  the  war. 

Another  future  president  took  part  in 
this  miniature  war:  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers.  In 
later  years  Lincoln  recalled  his  experiences 
with  his  usual  humor,  saying,  "I  fought,  bled 
and  came  away  ...  I  had  a  good  many  bloody 
struggles  with  the  mosquitoes.  And  although 
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I  never  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood,  I  can  truly  say  I 
was  very  often  hungry." 
He  made  gallant  charges  on 
wild-onion  beds,  Lincoln 
said. 

After  returning  home 
Black  Hawk  kept  the  peace. 
He  lived  for  five  years  after 
the  publication  of  his  bio- 
graphy. During  most  of 
this  time  his  home  was  a 
lodge  of  peeled  bark  near 
the  Iowa  River.  Residing 
with  him  were  his  wife,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He 
made  one  more  trip  to 
Washington  in  1837  as  a 
member  of  an  Indian  dele- 
gation. On  this  occasion  he 
was  once  more  painted  by 
Charles  Bird  King.  In  1838 
Black  Hawk  and  his  family 
moved  to  a  new  home  along 
the  Des  Moines  River.  He 
died  October  3,  1838. 

Those  who  wish  to  read 
more  about  Black  Hawk  would  do  well  to  get 
Donald  Jackson's  Black  Hawk,  published  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana, 
Illinois.  Jackson's  book  contains  excellent 
and  little  known  portraits  of  Black  Hawk 
and  his  companions,  a  splendid  map,  a  fas- 
cinating introduction  which  gives  the  back- 
ground of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  Black 
Hawk's  own  narrative  with  illuminating  foot- 
notes by  Jackson.  It  is  a  book  which  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  anyone  from 
school  child  to  professor! 

The  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum  con- 
tains an  interesting  Black  Hawk  exhibit,  re- 
calling his  sojourn  at  the  fort  from  May  1 
to  June  4,  1833.  The  museum  consists  of 
the  Jefferson  Davis  Casemate,  the  Monitor 
and  Merrimack  Casemate  and  the  Old  Fort 
Monroe  Casemate  (a  casemate  is  a  chamber 
in  the  wall  of  a  fort) .  The  museum  is  open 
every  day  of  the  year  from  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
Admission  is  free,  the  museum  being  com- 
memorative and  educational. 
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10  cents  each.    Three  for  25  cents.   Seven  for  50  cents.   Fifteen  for  one  dollar. 
Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum,  Box  341,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 
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U.   S.   GRANT  COMES   TO   FORT  MONROE 


Abraham  Lincoln's  war  for  the  Union 
had  been  raging  for  three  years.  In  the 
Western  theater  of  operations  the  Union 
forces  had  won  impressive  victories,  but  in 
the  East  there  was  unending  frustration. 
Each  major  offensive  was  brought  to  naught 
by  the  indomitable  Confederate  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  who  not  only  hurled  back  the 
blue-clad  hosts,  but  invaded  Maryland  in 
1862  and  Pennsylvania  in  1863.  Although 
repulsed  each  time  (Antietam,  Gettysburg), 
he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  into  his  own  ter- 
ritory without  a  determined  pursuit. 

The  harassed  United  States  President 
had  been  changing  generals  like  some  men 
change  hats.  First  there  had  been  the  ven- 
erable Mexican  War  hero,  Winfield  Scott, 
then  MeClellan,'Pope,  McClellan  again.  Burn- 
side,  Hooker  and  Meade.  Lincoln  finally 
turned  to  the  most  successful  of  all  the  gen- 
erals in  the  West,  U.S.  Grant.  Early  in  March 
1864  Grant  was  made  General-in-Chief  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  To  the 
amazement  of  many,  this  new  commander 
chose  to  make  his  headquarters,  not  in  Wash- 
ington, but  in  the  field  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  near  Culpeper  Court  House  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

General  Grant  came  to  Fort  Monroe  to 
discuss  the  plan  of  the  coming  spring  of- 
fensive with  Major  General  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler. He  arrived  by  steamer  on  the  morning 
of  April  1.  He  spent  the  day  conferring  with 
Butler.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  return  to 
Washington  that  evening  around  sundown, 
a  violent  gale  sprang  up,  detaining  his  ves- 
sel at  the  wharf  that  night  and  the  next  day. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2d  the  General  went 
ashore  to  continue  his  conference  with  But- 
ler at  the  latter's  headquarters  in  the  fort. 
The  storm  continiied  to  rage  and  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  the  third  day  that  the 
steamer  carrying  General  Grant  and  his 
party  was  able  to  depart  from  Port  Monroe. 

The  plan  of  General  Grant  was  to  strike 
at  the  Confederates  on  all  fronts  simultane- 
ously without  letup.  There  would  be  three 
major  operations.  Grant  would  hurl  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  against  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee's  army  in  Northern  Virginia.  At 
the  same  time  General  Butler  would  advance 
from  Fort  Monroe  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  James  River  to  threaten  Richmond  and 
its  lines  of  communication.  Major  General 
William  T.  Sherman  at  Chattanooga,  Ten- 


GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT 


nessee,  would  invade  Georgia  to  disrupt  the 
source  of  the  Confederacy's  main  food  sup- 
ply- 

The  General-in-Chief  especially  enjoined 
Butler  to  capture  and  secure  City  Point,  a 
place  at  the  confluence  of  the  James  and  Ap- 
pomattox Rivers,  which  had  a  railroad  con- 
nection with  Petersburg.  (City  Point  is  now 
known  as  Hopewell,  Virginia.)  Before  he 
returned  to  Washington,  Grant  left  an  order 
at  Fort  Monroe,  dated  April  2,  1864,  which 
began  in  words  characteristic  of  U.  S.  Grant: 
"In  the  spring  campaign,  which  it  is  desir- 
able shall  commence  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable,  it  is  proposed  to  have  coopera- 
tive action  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field,  as 
far  as  this  object  can  be  accomplished." 

Another  subject  of  great  importance 
which  Grant  discussed  with  Butler  at  Fort 
Monroe  was  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  not  only  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Union  Army  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Monroe,  but  also  Commissioner  of 
Exchange  of  Prisoners.-  Prisoners  of  war 
were  not  held  permanently  at  Fort  Monroe, 


as  a  rule.  When  a  suf- 
ficient number  had  ac- 
cumulated they  were 
sent  to  a  large  prison 
camp  ait  Point  Look- 
out, Maryland.  While 
waiting-  for  this  trans- 
fer the  prisoners  were 
held  in  a  stockade  at 
Camp  Hamilton  on  the 
north  shore  of  Mill 
Creek  (present  site  of 
the  borough  of  Phoe- 
bus) .  Smaller  num- 
bers might  be  held  in 
the  magazines  in  the 
wall  of  Fort  Monroe. 
For  some  months  the 
Confederates  had  re- 
fused to  deal  with  Gen- 
eral Butler,  because 
of  their  strong  aver- 
sion for  him.  However,  shortly  before  Gen- 
eral Grant's  visit,  they  had  given  in  and  sent 
Judge  Robert  Ould  of  Richmond  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe to  negotiate  with  General  Butler. 

Butler's  triumph  was  of  short  duration, 
for  General  Grant  was  frankly  opposed  to 
further  exchange  of  ablebodied  men,  because 
he  felt  it  could  only  prolong  a  war  which  had 
already  lasted  too  long.  "It  is  hard  on  our 
men  held  in  Southern  prisons  not  to  exchange 
them,"  Grant  said,  "but  it  is  humanity  to 
those  left  in  the  ranks  to  fight  our  battle  .  .  . 
If  we  commence  a  system  of  exchange  which 
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liberates  all  prisoners 
taken,  we.  will  have  to 
fight  on  until  the  en- 
tire South  is  exter- 
minated." 

The  great  offen- 
sive began  in  May.  Un- 
fortunately for  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Butler's 
movement  against 
Richmond  from  the 
south  was  not  wholly 
successful.  After  or- 
ganizing the  Army  of 
the  James  from  troops 
in  his  own  department 
plus  troops  sent  up 
from  the  Department 
of  the  South,  Butler 
sailed  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe on  May  5,  1864. 
He  seized  City  Point 
and  Bermuda  Hundred.  The  latter  is  a  penin- 
sula between  the  James  and  Appomattox 
Rivers.  Butler  did  not  attack  the  defenses 
of  Richmond  until  May  13.  This  gave  the 
Confederates  time  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Carolinas.  General  Pierre 
G.  T.  Beauregard  drove  the  Army  of  the 
James  back  from  Drewry's  Bluff  to  Bermuda 
Hundred  where  he  contained  it  by  erecting  a 
line  of  fortifications  across  the  neck  of  this 
peninsula.  In  this  way  Butler's  army  was 
shut  off  from  further  direct  operations 
against  Richmond.  Grant  said  later,  "His 
(Butler's)  army  .  .  .  was  as  completely  shut 
off  from  further  operations  directly  against 
Richmond  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  bottle  strong- 
ly corked  .  .  .  the  enemy  was  enabled  to 
bring  the  most,  if  not  all,  the  re-enforce- 
ments brought  from  the  south  by  Beaure- 
gard against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 

However,  it  must  be  said  to  Butler's 
credit  that  he  did  capture  and  secure  City 
Point  as  directed  by  General  Grant.  City 
Point  was  later  of  supreme  importance  in 
Grant's  Siege  of  Petersburg.  Moreover,  the 
Army  of  the  James  was  not  totally  lost  to 
General  Grant,  for  a  portion  of  it  was  later 
transported  from  Bermuda  Hundred  down 
the  James  River  and  up  the  York  and  Pam- 
unkey  Rivers  to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Cold  Harbor. 

Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  River  on 
May  4,  1864,  and  attacked  Lee  in  the  Wilder- 
ness (May  5-7).  Grant  was  repulsed.  The 
Confederates  fully  expected  him  to  pull  back 
over  the  river,  as  previous  Union  generals 
had  done  when  defeated  by  General  Lee.  In- 
stead of  turning  back,  this  new  Union  pen- 
era!  moved  to  the  left,  obliging  Lee  to  follow 
him  to  keep  from  being  outflanked.  At 
Spotsylvania  (May  8-18),  the  two  armies 
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GRANT  CROSSES  THE  JAMES  RIVER 


locked  again  in  bloody  combat.  Again  Grant 
moved  to  the  left  instead  of  retreating.  Then 
came  the  fighting  at  the  North  Anna  River 
and  Totopotomoy  Creek  (May  23-28) .  After 
each  repulse  Grant  would  repeat  his  tactic 
of  moving  to  a  new  position  on  his  left,  thus 
obliging  Lee  to  follow  him  in  order  to  keep 
his  army  interposed  between  Grant  and  Rich- 
mond. By  this  time,  the  two  armies  had  trav- 
ersed an  arc  of  many  miles  from  the  Rapidan 
River  (northwest  of  Fredericksburg)  to  Cold 
Harbor  (east  of  Richmond). 

These  fierce,  relentless  tactics  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  Confederates.  One  of  them  afterwards 
wrote  in  a  somewhat  humorous  vein: 

Surprise  and  disappointment  were  the  pre- 
vailing emotions  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  when  we  discovered,  after  the  contest 
in  the  Wilderness,  that  General  Grant  was  not 
going  to  retire  behind  the  river  and  permit  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  Wash- 
ington in  the  usual  way  .  .  .  We  had  been  ac- 
customed to  a  programme  which  began  with  a 
Federal  advance,  culminated  in  one  great  battle, 
and  ended  in  the  retirement  of  the  Union  army, 
the  substitution  of  a  new  Federal  commander  for 
the  one  beaten,  and  the  institution  of  a  more  or 
less  offensive  campaign  on  our  part.  This  was 
the  usual  order  of  events,  and  this  was  what  we 
confidently  expected  when  General  Grant  crossed 
into  the  Wilderness.  But  here  was  a  new  Federal 
general,  fresh  from  the  West,  and  so  ill-informed 
as  to  the  military  customs  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  when  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  was 


over,  instead  of  retiring  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  and  awaiting  the  development  of  Lee's  plans, 
he  had  the  temerity  to  move  by  his  left  flank  to  a 
new  position,  there  to  try  conclusions  with  us 
again.  We  were  greatly  disappointed  with  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  full  of  curiosity  to  know  how  long 
it  was  going  to  take  him  to  perceive  the  impro- 
priety of  his  course  (George  Gary  Eggleston  quoted 
in  Robert  Selph  Henry,  The  Story  of  the  Con- 
federacy). 

The  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor  (June  1-3) 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  all  time. 
It  is  said  that  Grant  lost  10,000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  in  a  charge  that  lasted  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  battle  ended  in  another 
repulse  for  the  Union  forces.  Grant  now 
found  himself  where  MoClellan  had  been  two 
years  before,  looking  across  the  Chickaho- 
miny  River  toward  the  spires  of  Richmond. 
In  the  one  month  (that  had  passed  since 
he  crossed  the  Rapidan  River,  he  had  lost 
55,000  men.  He  could  not  advance.  He  would 
not  retreat.  There  was  no  longer  room  to 
go  around  Lee's  flank  again  as  he  had  been 
doing  since  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

Grant  extricated  himself  from  this  des- 
perate predicament  with  superb  adroitness. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  stealthily  evac- 
uated its  positions  at  Cold  Harbor  and  cross- 
ed the  James  River  on  June  14.  Joining 
forces  with  Butler,  Grant  attacked  Peters- 
burg on  June  16.  The  city  was  held  by  a 
greatly  outnumbered  force.    General  Beau- 
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THE  RACE  WITH  DEATH 

Grant  works  on  a  book  to  provide  for 
his  family  after  his  death. 

regard's  frantic  appeals  for  help  were  dis- 
regarded by  Lee  who  refused  to  believe  that 
Grant  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  James 
River!  When  he  was  finally  convinced,  Lee 
raced  down  to  Peters'burg,  arriving  on  June 
18.  The  Union  assaults  were  beaten  off. 
Grant  then  settled  down  to  a  siege.  City 
Point,  which  had  toeen  captured  and  secured 
by  Butler  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign, 
was  an  ideal  base  for  the  Siege  of  Peters- 
burg. There  was  an  excellent  dock  which 
had  been  in  use  for  some  years.  The  rail- 
road running  from  City  Point  was  used  by 
the  army  for  carrying  supplies  up  to  the 
lines  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Almost  over- 
night the  little  village  was  turned  into  a 
large,  bustling  port  town. 

Grant  made  another  visit  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe on  July  31,  this  time  to  confer  with  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  While  awaiting  the  Presi- 
dent's arrival,  he  went  to  Quarters  No.  1  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Butler  who  was  staying  there 


while  her  husband  was  in  the  field  before  Peters- 
burg. Grant  had  barely  sat  down  when  word  came 
that  the  President  was  waiting  for  him.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  dock  where  he  boarded  the 
President's  ship,  which  then  put  out  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The  Siege  of  Petersburg  lasted  more  than 
nine  months,  from  June  19,  1864,  to  April  2,  1865. 
Grant  hammered  unceasingly  at  the  city's  defenses. 
These  tactics  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  "The 
Great  Hammerer."  But  the  city  stood  firm.  It 
was  connected  by  land  with  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  a  center  of  blockade-running  of  supplies 
from  Europe.  On  January  15,  1865,  an  amphibious 
expedition  under  Major  General  Alfred  H.  Terry 
and  Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  captured  Fort 
Fisher  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  This 
sealed  off  the  port  of  Wilmington  and  eliminated 
the  last  trickle  of  foreign  supplies  to  Petersburg. 

General  Lee  abandoned  the  city  on  April  2. 
He  strove  to  join  forces  with  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  but  Grant  hung  on 
his  left  flank,  obliging  him  to  wander  aimlessly 
westward.  With  his  army  exhausted  and  under- 
nourished, Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  on  April  9, 
1865,  at  a  hamlet  called  Appomattox  Court  House, 
about  eighty  miles  west  of  Petersburg.  Thus  the 
war  came  to  an  end  juat  thirteen  months  after  U.S. 
Grant  had  been  given  supreme  command  of  all 
Union  armies.  Southerners  recall  with  apprecia- 
tion Grant's  chivalrous  treatment  of  Lee  at  Ap- 
pomattox. Later,  when  certain  vengeful  North- 
ern statesmen  urged  that  Lee  be  arrested  and  tried 
for  treason.  General  Grant  stopped  this  agitation 
by  threatening  to  resign  his  commission  if  Lee  were 
molested. 

Grant  was  the  eighteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  serving  two  terms  (1869-1877).  In 
the  spring  of  1884,  Grant  lost  his  entire  fortune 
through  the  failure  of  a  banking  firm  in  which  he 
was  a  partner.  It  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
firm's  members  had  made  off  with  all  the  assets. 
In  October  of  that  same  year  Grant  was  found  to 
have  cancer  of  the  throat.  About  this  time  a  pub- 
lishing firm  offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
his  memoirs.  To  provide  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Grant  undertook  a  race  with  death.  At  first  he 
dictated  the  text  of  his  memoirs.  When  the  pain 
in  his  throat  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  speak, 
he  wrote  in  longhand,  continuing  even  when  he  be- 
came so  weak  he  could  hardly  hold  the  pencil.  He 
completed  his  memoirs  just  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  Grant  died  on  July  23,  1885,  content  that  he 
had  left  his  family  provided  for. 

The  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum  has 
several  interesting  Grant  exhibits,  including  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  oil  painting  of  General  U.  S.  Grant 
by  the  noted  portrait  artist  Jack  Clifton  of  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia.  The  museum  consists  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Casemate,  the  Monitor  and  Merrimack 
Casemate,  and  the  Old  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  (a 
casemate  is  a  chamber  in  the  wall  of  a  fort).  It  is 
is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
Admission  is  free,  the  museum  being  commemora- 
tive and  educational. 
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ON  TO  RICHMOND!   GENERAL  McCLELLAN'S 

PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN 


General  George  B.  McClellan  was  not 
only  the  leader  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
but  its  creator  as  well.  Placed  in  supreme 
command  by  President  Lincoln  after  the 
debacle  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Me-  - 
Clellan,  who  had  great  organizing  ability, 
swiftly  welded  the  shattered  and  demor- 
alized Union  forces  around  Washington  and 
the  incoming  recruits  into  a  superb  military 
organization.  The  North  taking  new  heart, 
hailed  "Little  Mac"  as  its  champion.  Some 
of  his  more  ardent  admirers,  because  of  his 
previous  successes  in  West  Virginia,  called 
him  "the  little  Napoleon."  But  the  public 
became  restless  when  month  after  month 
slipped  by  and  this  fine  army  fought  no  bat- 
tles. The  Northern  newspapers  again  began 
to  clamor, "On  to  Richmond!"  In  those  days, 
to  take  the  capital  city  of  an  enemy  was  to 
win  the  war. 

Lincoln  wanted  MoGlellan  to  make  an 
overland  advance  against  Richmond.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  demurred  because  of  the 
numerous  rivers  cutting  up  the  terrain  be- 
tween Washington  and  Richmond:  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  Mattaponi,  the  Pamunkey, 
the  Chickahominy.  Instead  he  proposed 
to  take  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  down 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  land  it  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe for  an  advance  against  Richmond  by 
way  of  the  Virginia  Peninsula.  This  penin- 
sula is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  York 
River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  west  by 
the  James  River  and  on  the  south  by  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  Fort  Monroe  is  on  the  Penin- 
sula's extremity  and  about  eighty  miles 
southeast  of  Richmond.  Powerful,  strategi- 
cally located  and  supported  by  the  Union 
fleet,  the  great  fort  was  as  proof  against 
assault  as  Gibraltar.  McClellan  consulted 
his  division  commanders,  who  expressed 
themselves  eight  to  four  in  favor  of  the 
water-'borne  approach.  When  Lincoln  was 
informed  of  their  action,  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  McClellan's  plan. 

Just  as  the  embarkation  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  about  to  begin,  news 
came  that  the  Confederate  ironclad  Mer- 
rimack had  destroyed  a  part  of  the  Union 
fleet  in  Hampton  Roads  on  March  8,  1862, 
and  had  fought  a  drawn  battle  the  next  day 
with  the  Union  ironclad  Monitor.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  land  the  army  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe with  the  Merrimack  still  at  large?  A 
number  of  days  sKpped  by  and  the  Confeder- 
ate monster  did  not  come  out  of  her  harbor. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN 
To  some  he  was  a  Napoleon. 

Finally  it  became  known  that  she  was  in 
dry  dock  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  undergoing 
repairs.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  began 
its  embarkation  on  March  17. 

To  transport  McClellan's  army  required 
113  steamers,  118  schooners  and  eighty-eight 
barges.  By  April  1,  1862,  the  entire  force 
had  been  safely  landed  at  Fort  Monroe  and 
Newport  News,  The  army  consisted  of  close 
to  100,000  men,  mostly  volunteers,  from  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,  Delaware,  Michigan, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Vermont, 
Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Indiana,  with  a  nucleus  of  Regular 
Army  units.  These  men  idolized  their  dash- 
ing commander.  Landing  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  at  Fort  Monroe  was  a  man 
who  would  leave  behind  him  an  imperish- 
able record  for  the  American  people.  This 
man  was  Mathew  B.  Brady,  who  had  gotten 
permission  from  the  War  Department  to 
photograph  the  war  at  his  own  expense.  Be- 
cause of  this  he  would  years  later  die  a  pau- 
per, but  in  that  spring  of  1862  fame  beckon- 
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ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 


ed  to  him. 

At  Yorktown,  Mc- 
Clellan  found  the  Con- 
federates  behind 
strong  fortifications. 
The  Siege  of  Yorktown 
began  on  April  5, 1862. 
McClellan  called  for 
adequate  naval  sup- 
port, but  Commodore 
Louis  M.  Groldsbor- 
ough,  commanding  the 
Union  fleet  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  sent  only 
a  few  light  gunboats. 
Goldsborough,  who  ex- 
pected the  Merrimack 
to  come  out  again  soon, 
considered  that  his 
primary  duty  was  to 
destroy  the  Confeder- 
ate ironclad,  if  pos- 
sible, and,  if  nothing 
else,  prevent  her  from 
getting  out  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  McClellan 
spent  many  days 
erecting  powerful 
siege  guns  with  which 
he  expected  to  demol- 
ish the  Confederate 
fortifications.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  open 
fire  with  these  mighty 
batteries,  the  Confederates  slipped  out  of 
Yorktown  overnight.  When  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  woke  up  next  morning.  May  4, 
there  was  no  enemy! 

McClellan  caught  up  with  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Williamsburg  on  May  5,  where  a  sharp 
fight  took  place  through  the  town  and  the 
grounds  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  Confederates,  commanded  by  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  former  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  then  fell  back  to- 
ward Richmond.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac 
toiled  on  after  them 
through  the  gloomy 
swamps  of  the  Chic- 
kahominy  River. 

As  McClellan 
neared  Richmond,  he 
expected  to  make  a 
junction  with  a  Union 
force  under  Major 
General  Irvin  Mc- 
Dowell, which  was  sup- 
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NORFOLK 


Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum 


THE  BIG  QUESTION 

To  advance  overland  or  to  go 
by  way  of  Fort  Monroe? 


McCLELLAN'S  ARMY  AT  FORT  MONROE 
Scene  at  Ruckman  and  Ingalls  Roads. 


posed  to  come  from 
Washington  by  the 
overland  route.  There- 
fore, the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  straddled  the 
Chickahominy  River 
so  that  its  right  wing 
could  make  contact 
with  McDowell's  ex- 
pected forces.  How- 
ever, McDowell  did  not 
come.  He  was  held 
back  by  Lincoln,  who 
feared  Washington 
could  not  be  adequate- 
ly defended  if  Mc- 
Dowell's force  depart- 
ed. So  McClellan's 
army  was  split  in  two 
in  the  marshy  terrain 
on  either  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  River. 
Richmond  was  only  six 
miles  away.  Mc- 
Clellan's officers  set 
their  watches  by  Rich- 
mond church  bells. 
Thaddeus  S.  C.  Lowe, 
Chief  Aeronaut  of  the 
Union  Army,  high  up 
in  his  balloon,  could 
see  the  people  walking 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  Confederates 
attacked  south  of  the 
Chickahominy  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines 
on  May  31.  The  result  was  indecisive,  but 
General  Johnston  was  gravely  wounded  and 
had  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  commander. 
This  new  commander  was  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  military  adviser  to  Confederate  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  Davis.  McClellan  hesitated 
to  strike  again.  He  was  convinced  that  he 
was  outnumbered.  During  this  lull  in  the 
hostilities,  "Yanks"  and  "Rebs"  fraternized 

at  their  outposts,  ex- 
changed newspapers 
and  drank  coffee  to- 
gether. But  one  man 
was  not  idle.  This  was 
the  new  Confederate 
commander.  General 
Lee,  who  was  laying 
plans  to  drive  McClel- 
lan from  the  Penin- 
sula. On  June  12,  Lee 
sent  Brigadier  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart  out  to 
reconnoiter  around  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 
With  1,200  cavalry 
Jeb"  Stuart  rode 
northeast  from  Rich- 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  YORKTOWN,  APRIL  5  ■  MAY  4,  1862 
This  delay  probably  cost  McClellan  the  campaign. 


mond  around  the  right  wing  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  crossed  the  Chickahominy 
River  and  then  rode  all  the  way  around  the 
left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  re- 
entering Richmond  from  the  south,  having 
covered  150  miles  in  three  days. 

Lee  learned  from  Stuart's  reconnais- 
sance that  McClellan's  right  flank  north  of 
the  Chickahominy  River  was  exposed.  There- 


ing  north  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy in  the  Battle  of  Me- 
chanicsville  and  then,  on  the 
27th,  after  being  joined  by 
Jackson,  overpowering  Mc- 
Clellan's weak  right  wing  in 
the  Battle  of  Gaines'  Mill. 

McClellan's   right  wing 
fell  back  over  the  Chicka- 
hominy River  after  setting 
_  fire  to  his  base  at  White 

House  on  the  Pamunkey 
'  ^  "  '  River.  The  entire  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  forced  to  re- 
treat toward  the  James  River. 
This  retreat,  which  McClellan 
euphemistically  called  a 
"change  of  base,"  was  one  of 
the  most  skillful  retreats  in 
all  military  history.  Nearly 
100,000  men,  4,000  wagons 
and  350  guns,  all  crowded  between  the  Chick- 
ahominy River  and  the  White  Oak  Swamp, 
had  to  be  gotten  out,  across  the  swamp,  and 
on  toward  the  James  River. 

McClellan  headed  for  the  James  River 
where  Union  gunboats  could  give  him  artil- 
lery support.  He  also  had  established  his 
new  base  at  Harrison's  Landing.  All  the 
way,  he  was  ferociously  assaulted  by  Lee, 
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BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS-SEVEN  PINES 

After  this  fierce,  indecisive  battle,  Johnston,  wounded, 
was  replaced  by  Lee. 


fore,  Lee  ordered  Major  General  Thomas  J. 
("Stonewall")  Jackson  to  come  down  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  strike  from  the 
north,  after  making  junction  with  the  larger 
part  of  Lee's  army,  which  he  quietly  con- 
centrated in  the  area.  The  first  of  the  Seven 
Days'  Battles  began  on  June  25  with  Mc- 
Clellan taking  the  offensive  in  an  attempt 
to  advance  his  lines  along  the  Williamsburg 
Road.  This  engagement,  known  as  Oak 
Grove,  was  followed  next  day  by  Lee's  attack- 


who  was  trying  to  convert  McClellan's  re- 
treat into  a  rout.  Lee  struck  repeatedly — 
Savage  Station,  June  29,  Frayser's  Farm., 
June  30.  McClellan  made  his  last  stand  at 
Malvern  Hill  on  the  James  River  on  July  1. 
Believing  that  one  final  push  would  throw 
McClellan  and  his  army  into  the  river,  the 
Confederates  charged  gallantly  up  the  hill. 
They  were  cut  to  pieces  by  massed  artillery 
fire,  and  retired  leaving  5,000  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  hillside.   Free  at  last  of  his 


GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

When  Johnston  was  wounded 
Destiny  tapped  Lee  on  the 
shoulder. 
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'ON  TO  RICHMOND" 
McCLELLAN'S  PENINSULAR 
CAMPAIGN 

APRIL  .MAY  AND   JUNE  1861 


harassing  foe,  McClellan  went  on  to  his  new  base 
at  Harrison's  Landing  farther  down  the  James 
River.  Here,  Brigadier  General  Daniel  Butterfield, 
doubtless  saddened  by  the  bloody  ordeals  of  the 
once  proud  Army  of  the  Potomac,  composed  the 
mournful  bugle  call  known  as  Taps. 

In  Washington,  the  question  was:  Should 
McClellan  be  reinforced  for  another  attack  on 
Richmond,  as  he  demanded,  or  should  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  be  brought  back  to  Northern  Vir- 
ginia? Lincoln  decided  to  see  for  himself.  He 
arrived  at  Harrison's  Landing  late  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  8,  1862,  and  at  sundown  rode  along 
the  lines  inspecting  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Dur- 
ing the  conference  General  McClellan  did  a  most 
unusual  thing.  He  gave  the  President  a  letter, 
which  in  effect  told  him  how  he  should  manage 
the  political  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Lincoln 
thanked  the  General  politely,  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  back  to  Washington. 

On  August  3,  1862,  orders  came  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  return  to 
Northern  Virginia.  The  great  drive  to  capture 
Richmond  and  end  the  war  had  failed.  Heavy 
of  heart  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  marched  back 
down  the  Peninsula,  retracing  the  route  it  had 
followed  so  confidently  several  months  before  .  .  . 
Yorktown  .  .  .  Newport  News  .  .  .  Fort  Monroe  .  .  . 
on  board  ships.  So  ended  the  Peninsular  Campaign, 
one  of  the  most  controversial  military  operations 
af  history. 


Chronology  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign 

March  17  -  April  4,  1862:   Army  of  the  Potomac  is 
transported  to  Fort  Monroe. 

April  5  -  May  4:    Siege  of  Yorktown. 

May  5:    Battle  of  Williamsburg. 

May  31  -  June  1:    Fair  Oaks-Seven  Pines. 

The  Seven  Days'  Battles 

June  25:    Oak  Grove  (King's  School  House). 
June  26:    Mechanicsville   (Ellerson's  Mill). 
June  27:    Gaines'  Mill  (first  Cold  Harbor). 
June  28:    Garnett's  or  Goldings'  Farm. 
June  29:    Savage  Station. 
June  30:    Glendale  (Frayser's  Farm,  Charles 

City  Cross  Roads). 
July  1:    Malvern  Hill  (Crew's  Farm). 

July  2:    Army  of  the  Potomac  withdraws  to  Har- 
rison's Landing. 

July  8:    Lincoln  confers  with  McClellan  at  Har- 
rison's Landing. 

August  3:   The  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  ordered  to 
return  to  Northern  Virginia. 

The  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum  has  an  ex- 
hibit on  General  McClellan's  Peninsular  Campaign. 
The  museum  consists  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Case- 
ir^ate,  the  Monitor  and  Merrimack  Casemate  and 
the  Old  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  (a  casemate  is  a 
chamber  in  the  wall  of  a  fort).  It  is  open  every 
day  of  the  year  from  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Admission 
is  free,  the  museum  being  commemorative  and 
educational. 
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TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  MONROE 


1.  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Fort  Monroe. 

2.  Black  Hawk  at  Fort  Monroe. 

3.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  at  Fort  Monroe. 

4.  General  Simon  Bernard :    Aide  to  Napoleon, 

Designer  of  Fort  Monroe. 

5.  Is  it  a  Fort  or  a  Fortress? 

6.  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Civil  War. 

7.  Short  History  of  the  War  of  1861-1865. 

8.  U.  S.  Grant  Comes  to  Fort  Monroe. 


9.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Campaign  Against  the  Merrimack. 

10.  Old  Point  Comfort:    America's  Greatest  Bastion. 

11.  The  Fanny:    First  Aircraft  Carrier  (1861). 

12.  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimack. 

13.  Jefferson  Davis:    Brief  Biography. 

14.  On  to  Richmond !    General  McClellan's  Peninsular 

Campaign. 

15.  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Hampton  Roads  Peace 

Conference  (1865). 


10  cents  each.    Three  for  25  cents.    Seven  for  .'iO  cents.    Fifteen  for  one  dollar. 
Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum,  Box  341,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 


The  First  Permanent  English 
Settlement  in  America 

1607 


THE  OLD  CHURCH  TOWER 

"Remove  not  the  Ancient  Landmarks  which 
thy  Fathers  have  set!' 

— Proverbs. 


GUIDE  TO 

The  Historic  Grounds  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities 


(all  fees  used  exclusively  for  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  historical  projects.) 


Points  of  Interest 


The  Jamestown  Monument  commemorating  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Virginia  and  the 
Nation.  Erected  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1907, 
Built  on  land  given  by  the  Association. 

■M-  -W- 

Entrance:  Handsome  Iron  Gates.  Gift  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

•tx 

Marker — commemorating  the  gift  of  these  historic 
grounds  in  1893. 

i5r    i5r  1^ 

Stone  commemorating  the  arrival  and  landing  of  the 
first  French  troops  for  the  Yorktown  campaign,  Sep- 
tember 1781. 

^  in 

Monument  to  the  Indian  Princess  Pocahontas — her 
hands  outstretched  to  aid  the  starving  colonists.  Sculp- 
tor: William  Ordway  Partridge.  Gift  of  the  Pocahontas 
Memorial  Association. 

-Cx 

The  House  of  Burgesses  monument,  listing  the 
names  of  all  the  Burgesses  who  were  members  of  the 
First  Legislative  Assemblv  in  America,  July  30,  1619. 
Gift  of  the  Norfolk  Branch  of  the  Association.  Read 
all  four  sides  of  this  monument  before  going  into  the 
church. 

ii  -i! 

Statue  of  Captain  John  Smith,  a  striking  bronze 
figure  of  the  restless,  intrepid  ruler  of  early  Virginia. 
Sculptor:  William  Couper.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bryan. 

■w-    -w-  -tfr 

The  Jamestown  Church  Tower,  long  the  only  visible 
relic  of  old  Jamestown;  dates  from  1639  —  perhaps 
earlier.  Original  and  unrestored.  Built  of  hand-made 
bricks  and  mortar,  laid  in  English  bond,  this  old  tower 
has  withstood  three  centuries  of  wind  and  rain.  Note 
the  loop-holes  for  firing  at  Indians. 

The  Memorial  Church  was  erected  in  1907  over  the 
massive  three-foot  foundations  with  buttresses,  and 
tiled  chancel  of  the  church  of  1639.  Burned  in  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  1676,  and  rebuilt  not  long  afterwards,  the 
old  church,  at  some  unknown  period  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  abandoned  and  gradually  fell  into  ruins.  The 
entire  area  surrounding  the  church  is  full  of  graves. 
Restored  by  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America. 

is    ix  ix 

Within  the  outerwalls  may  be  seen  fragments  of 
cobblestone  foundations  used  for  the  log  church  of 
1617,  in  which  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  in  the 
New  World  was  convened  July  30,  1619,  with  Sir 
George  Yeardley,  the  Governor,  presiding.  No  more 
interesting  foundations  exist  in  America  than  these 


relics  of  the  building  in  which  legislation  by  the  people 
of  the  Western  World  began. 

T^r    tJr  -M- 

Back  of  the  chancel  railing  is  the  "Knights  Tomb," 
formerly  inlaid  with  brasses  (stolen  at  some  unknown 
time),  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  grave  of  Sir  George  Yeardley,  who 
died  at  Jamestown  in  1627. 

■a    -li  'C; 

Surrounding  the  church  is  the  ancient  graveyard 
where  lie  buried  countless  dead.  A  number  of  interest- 
ing old  tombstones  remain,  including  those  of  Benja- 
min Harrison  (the  first);  Lady  Frances  Berkeley; 
Philip  and  Hannah  Ludwell;  Ursula  Byrd;  William 
Sherwood,  whose  epitah  (as  his  will  directs)  states 
that  he  was  a  "great  sinner";  and  most  interesting  of 
all,  those  of  the  Rev.  James  Blair  (founder  of  William 
and  Mary  College)  and  his  wife  Sarah  Harrison. 
Formerly  side  by  side,  these  stones  have  been  pushed 
far  apart  by  a  sycamore  tree,  which  has  grown  up  be- 
tween them.  This  tree  is  more  than  130  years  old,  and 
fragments  of  the  stones  are  embedded  in  its  trunk. 
•tr  -tr 

Follow  the  path  through  the  arbor  just  opposite  the 
church  tower.  Confederate  Fort  built  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee,  in  1861.  When  the  excavating  for 
this  fort  was  in  progress,  a  section  of  a  suit  of  armor 
was  unearthed.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Historical 
Society  at  Richmond. 

■iir    *  -M- 

Inside  the  Fort,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Hunt  Memo- 
rial, erected  as  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hunt,  the  greatly  beloved  divine  who  adminis- 
tered the  first  Communion  of  the  Anglican  church  in 
America,  on  the  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity  in  June, 
1607.  Gift  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Here,  also  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  well, 
used  by  early  settlers. 

■w-  T^r 

Straight  ahead  is  the  Relic  House,  Souvenir  and 
Rest  House.  Interesting  relics  are  to  be  seen  here,  in- 
cluding some  found  in  the  tombs  and  excavations  of 
the  church  and  the  State  House.  Attractive  souvenirs, 
publications,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  history  of  James- 
town are  on  sale.  A  comfortable  writing  and  reading 
room  and  a  broad  veranda  overlooking  the  James  river, 
are  added  features  to  attract  the  weary  traveler. 

^  ^ 

Follow  the  sea-wall  beyond  the  Relic  House  to  the 
excavated  foundations  of  a  row  of  seventeenth  century 
houses.  Here  were  located:  the  "country  house" — 
headquarters  for  the  Burgesses,  and  sometimes  used 
as  a  prison;  three  houses  built  for  the  Hon.  Philip  Lud- 
well; and  the  last  State  House  at  Jamestown — scene  of 
stirring  events  during  Bacon's  Rebellion.  These  foun- 
dations were  located  and  unearthed  by  Samuel  H. 


Yonge,  designer  of  the  sea-wall  and  author  of  The  Site 
of  Old  ]ames-Towne,  which  is  on  sale  at  the  Relic 

«  ^ 

Beyond  these  foundations  is  the  "Yeardley  House" — 
headquarters  of  the  Association  at  Jamestown,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Superintendent.  Its  Old  English  Rose 
Garden  is  open  to  the  public.  This  building  was  the 
gift  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

-t!  ^ 

By  the  road  is  a  bronze  drinking  fountain  given  in 
1907  by  the  General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

1^ 

Out  in  the  river  stands  an  old  cypress  tree,  which 
was  on  the  mainland  within  the  recollection  of  some 
now  living,  showing  the  loss  of  ground  caused  by  the 
river  at  this  end  of  the  Island.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
1607  to  the  present  time,  about  twenty  acres  have  dis- 
appeared. By  direct  appeal  to  Congress,  the  Association 
received  the  assurance  that  the  Government  would 
protect  the  Island  from  further  damage. 

-a  i:; 

Just  Across  the  James  River  .  .  . 
.  .  .  approximately  two  miles  from  the  Jamestown  Ferry 
landing,  stands  an  interesting  brick  house  on  property 
originally  owned  by  Thomas  Rolfe,  son  of  Pocahontas. 
This  House  was  built  in  1652  on  Smith's  Fort  Planta- 
tion, so  named  because  of  the  Fort  (still  standing)  built 
there  by  Captain  John  Smith  in  1607.  The  House  has 
been  restored  by  and  is  the  property  of  the  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities.  This  old 
House  will  be  well  worth  a  visit. 

i!  a 

Cooperative  Agreement  with  the  National  Park 
Service 

By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  drawn  in  1940,  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  will  cooperate  in  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  Jamestown  Island.  The  part 
of  the  Island  outside  the  grounds  of  the  Association  is 
included  in  the  Colonial  National  Historical  Park.  One 
ticket  covers  admission  to  the  Park  exhibit  area  and 
to  the  grounds  of  the  Association. 

■is  -t^ 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  acquire,  restore, 
and  preserve  the  ancient  historic  grounds,  buildings, 
monuments  and  tombs  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  to  receive  and  protect  any  relics  which  may 
become  its  property  by  gift  or  purchase  as  by  charter 
of  March  3,  1892. 

The  Association  cordially  welcomes  into  its  member- 
ship anyone  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  maintained. 

Annual  membership,  $1.00;     Life  membership,  $10.00 

Membership  cards  entitle  the  holders  to  free  entrance 
to  all  of  the  historic  properties  maintained  by  the 
Association. 


FREDERICKSBURG 
VIRGINIA 

177,2'-^  1789 

The  last  home  of  the  mother  of 
our  first  President,  George  Washington 


Owned  by  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities 

OPEN  DAILY  ^ 

1200  CHARLES  STREET  w) 


FREDERICKSBURG 
VIRGINIA 

1772'^  1789 

The  last  home  of  the  mother  of 
our  first  President,  George  Washington 


Owned  by  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities 


The  Home  of 

iMary  'Ball  Washington 


©EORGE  WASHINGTON  bought  this  house  for 
his  mother  on  September  l8,  1772.  After 
it  was  remodeled  and  added  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington moved  here  from  the  Ferry  Farm,  where 
she  had  lived  since  1739. 

In  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison  on  March  21, 
1781,  George  Washington  writes:  "Before  I  left 
Virginia  {to  jnake  her  more  comfortable  and  free 
from  care)  I  did  at  her  request,  hut  at  my  own 
expense,  'purchase  a  commodious  house,  garden 
and  Lotts  (of  her  own  choosing)  in  Fredericksburg 
that  she  might  be  near  my  sister  Lewis,  her  only 
daughter  ..." 

In  this  house  she  received  many  celebrities  of 
her  day.  Here  Lafayette  came  to  pay  his  respects 
to  her  who  was  the  mother  of  the  greatest  American. 

It  was  here  on  March  12,  1789  that  Washington 
came  to  receive  his  mother's  blessing  before  he 
went  to  New  York  for  his  inauguration.  This  was 
their  last  farewell,  as  she  did  not  live  to  see  him 
again.  Here  she  died  August  25,  1789. 

Town  and  country  assembled  to  attend  her 
burial.  Her  remains  lie  near  the  "Meditation 
Rock",  on  the  former  Kenmore  estate,  where  she 
requested  to  be  buried.    A  stately  moiiument 


"erected  by  her  country-women"  marks  her  last 
resting  place. 

Except  for  a  portion  of  the  house  at  Epping 
Forest,  Virginia,  where  she  was  born,  this  is  the 
only  house  now  standing  in  which  she  lived. 

It  passed  through  many  hands  and  finally  in 
1890  it  was  about  to  be  sold  to  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position when  Mrs.  Robert  Beale  and  Mrs.  Spots- 
wood  Carmichael  appealed  to  the  Association  for 
the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities  to  prevent 
this  sale.  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryan  of  Richmond,  Virginia 
was  at  that  time  president  and  from  her  own  means 
advanced  the  money  to  purchase  it,  and  the  place 
was  saved. 

In  1929  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George 
A.  Ball  of  Muncie,  Indiana  the  first  work  of 
restoration  was  begun. 

In  the  house  are  many  articles  which  belonged 
to  Mary  Washington,  among  them  her  secretary. 
Aside  from  thesfe,  the  furnishings  of  the  house 
are  authentic  antiques  loaned  from  the  Mabel 
Brady  Garvan  Foundation  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Yale  University.  The 
original  mantels  and  paneling  are  interesting.  The 
portrait  of  Mary  Ball  Washington  which  hangs 
over  the  mantel  in  the  drawing  room  is  a  copy  of 
the  original  by  Robert  Edge  Pine. 

The  old  English-type  garden  is  especially  beau- 
tiful. Boxwood,  as  Mrs.  Washington  planted  it, 
still  grows  there,  as  well  as  flowers  of  her  time 
and  in  the  center  of  the  garden  stands  the  original 
sundial. 


%      THE  RISING  SUN  TAVERN 


SHOOOOOOO 

S  4  ^  fi  HE  EARLIEST  HISTORIANS  of  Frcdcricksburg  say  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern  is  one  of  the 
S  JL  S  three  oldest  buildings  in  the  town.  In  1760  Charles,  youngest  brother  of  George 
CHMHCHCH0H3HS  Washington,  bought  these  lots  #87  and  #88  from  the  Lewis  estate. 

The  house  is  a  typical  colonial,  story-and-a-half,  frame  building  with  hand  beveled  clap- 
boards, steep  gabled  roof,  narrow  dormer  windows  and  large  built-in  end  chimneys,  and  "not 
withstanding  its  hoary  age  and  frequent  necessary  repairs  it  has  never  been  changed."  (Quinn's 
History).  The  Tavern  is  considered  an  "architectural  gem".  This  property  was  owned  by  the 
Washingtons  until  1791  but  the  exact  date  of  its  becoming  a  tavern  is  not  known. 

The  Tavern  must  have  been  a  stage  coach  stop  as  early  as  1775,  as  that  is  the  date  on  an  old 
sign  which  was  found  bricked  up  in  a  fireplace  when  the  building  was  being  repaired  by  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities,  the  property  having  been  acquired  from 
die  Wallace  estate  in  1907. 

In  July  1791  Larkin  Smith  purchased  from  General  George  Augustine  Washington  lots 
#87  and  #88  on  which  at  that  time  stood  a  Tavern. 

In  1792  Colonel  Gustavus  Brown  Wallace  purchased  this  property,  and  in  1793  leased  the 
Tavern  to  his  friend.  Lieutenant  John  Frazier. 

In  the  fall  of  1781,  shortly  after  the  Yorktown  surrender,  Generals  George  Washington, 
Rochambeau,  Lafayette  and  Baron  Steuben  with  other  ofl&cers  came  to  Fredericksburg  on  their 
way  to  Philadelphia.  While  here  a  round  of  festivities  was  held  in  their  honor.  On  November 
11th  a  reception  for  them  was  given  at  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  which  Mrs.  Washington  attended 
accompanied  by  her  son,  General  Washington. 

On  October  6,  1783  the  Virginia  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed  in  the  "Town 
House"  of  Fredericksburg.  That  evening  at  5  p.m.,  the  members  adjourned  to  the  Tavern 
and  dined  together  for  the  first  time. 

At  5  p.m.,  October  6,  1933,  the  Society  met  at  the  Tavern  and  celebrated  their  Sesqui- 
centennial.  A  Memorial  Tablet  marks  the  room  in  which  they  dined. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  again  used  the  Tavern  as  a  meeting  place  on  March  30, 1940 
when  they  dedicated  the  memorial  tablet.  General  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S. 
Army,  was  present  and  at  that  time  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

When  in  1813  Masonic  Lodge  No.  4  of  Fredericksburg,  (Washington's  Mother  Lodge)  had 
to  vacate  their  meeting  place  in  the  old  Market  House,  which  was  torn  down,  the  Lodge  met 
in  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern  until  1815.  At  that  time  the  new  Masonic  Lodge  which  is  still  in  use, 
was  completed. 

This  building  ceased  to  be  a  Tavern  before  the  Civil  War  and  was  used  as  a  private  dwelling 
until  1907. 


MLLT  HILL  PRItS,  FRBDERICKSBUIIS.  V* 


RISING  SUN 
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VIRGINIA 


3eiebolutionarj>  tKabern 


Owned  by  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities 


OPEN  DAILY 


1306  CAROLINE  STREET 
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The  Qeorge  Wythe  House 


THE  MAN 

Lawyer,  educator,  patriot,  George  Wythe 
(1726-1806)  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
Americans  of  his  day.  His  public  life — as  a 
Burgess,  Clerk  of  the  House,  Mayor  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  Chancery  Court  Judge — spanned  a  his- 
torically decisive  half  century.  He  was  first 
among  Virginia's  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  America's  first  law  pro- 
fessor, at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
One  of  his  pupils,  Thomas  Jefiferson,  called 
him  "the  Cato  of  his  country,  without  the 
avarice  .  .  .  for  a  more  disinterested  person 
never  lived." 


THE  HOUSE 

With  its  dignified  facade,  generous  doorway 
and  windows,  the  hipped-roof  Wythe  House 
is  an  excellent  example  of  a  Virginia  colonial 
dwelling — grand  in  manner  but  without  pre- 
tentious ornament.  Built  about  1755,  this 
original  brick  mansion  is  restored  and  re- 
furnished as  a  typical  residence  of  a  gentleman 
of  means.  The  house  was  occupied  briefly  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  served  as  headquarters  for 
George  Washington  prior  to  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  and  for  Comte  de  Rochambeau 
after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 


TO  GARDENS 


Conversations  which  influ- 
enced many  of  the  men  who 
later  shared  in  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  the 
United  States  took  place  in 
George  Wythe's  study. 


The  parlor  was  a  most  im- 
portant room  in  an  age  when 
hospitality  was  an  art.  The 
part  played  by  music  in  the 
colonial  gentleman's  life  is 
suggested  here. 


The  family  ate  informally  here 
from  a  drop-leaf  table  and 
Chippendale  chairs.  Note  the 
child's  two-piece  chair  and  the 
elaborate  press  for  smoothing 
napkins. 


Cheerfulness  inhabits  this  typi- 
cally formal  eighteenth-century 
dining  room.  Impressive  in  its 
restraint,  this  was  a  room  to 
display  one's  hospitality  and 
enjoy  fine  conversation. 


ENTRANCE,  FIRST  FLOOR 


Spacious  but  simple,  the  high-ceilinged  Wythe  mansion  has  the  symmetry  so  charac- 
teristic of  colonial  dwellings  both  great  and  small.  Two  rooms  on  each  side  flank  the 
ample  central  hall  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors.  Two  large  chimneys  rise  between 
the  paired  rooms,  affording  fireplaces  in  all  eight  corner  rooms.  The  smaller  windows 
on  the  second  floor  have  the  same  number  of  panes  as  those  on  the  first,  a  device 
which  adds  to  the  structure's  apparent  height.  Opened  to  the  public  March  27,  1940. 


Both  the  charm  and  incon- 
venience of  colonial  life 
are  captured  in  this  white- 
walled  southwest  bedroom. 
The  curtains  are  copied 
from  a  design  of  Jefferson's. 


Washington,  Rochambeau, 
Jef?erson,  and  others  slept 
in  these  bedrooms.  Note  in 
this  one  the  forerunner  of 
the  modern  dressing  table, 
replete  with  wig  stand. 


The  tall-post  beds,  although 
short  in  appearance,  are  as  long 
as  today's.  The  pine  flooring 
throughout  is  the  original  or 
antique  planking  salvaged  from 
colonial  Virginia  houses. 


The  bedroom  floors  have  hand- 
loomed  rag  rugs,  such  as 
fashioned  in  a  nearby  spinning 
and  weaving  house.  Observe, 
too,  the  gentleman's  mahogany 
bootrack  near  the  fireplace. 


SECOND  FLOOR 


Antiques  of  American  origin  predominate  as  contrasted  with  the  English  pieces  of  the 
Pal  ace.  No  inventory  of  the  W^ythe  House  exists,  so  that  those  of  comparable  houses 
were  followed.  Styles  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  are  here  mingled  with  earlier  pieces. 
Furnishings  show  the  distinct  English  tradition  modified  by  colonial  cabinetmakers. 


THE 


GARDENS 


ARBORS 


1.  The  House    4.  Laundry,  includ-    7.  Stable 

2.  Kitchen  and       ing  Slaves'  Room  8.  Dovecote 
Pantry          5.  Lumber  House  g.  Necessary  Houses 

3.  Smoke  House  6.  Fowl  House  10.  Weaving  House 

Like  a  plantation  in  miniature,  the  Wythe 
House  landscape  shows  numerous  outbuild- 
ings and  planting  areas  which  contributed  to 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  household.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens  along  one  side  of  the 
central  bowling  green  balance  the  service 
buildings  along  the  other.  A  small  herb  gar- 
den grows  south  of  the  main  house. 


LANCASTER  HOUSE 

Museum  and  Administration 
c.  1800 


MARY  BALL 
WASHINGTON 

MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY,  INC. 
LANCASTER,  VIRGINIA 

Honoring  the  Mother 

of  the 
Father  of  Our  Country 


HOURS 


April  through  November: 

Tuesday  -  Friday  9  -  5 

Saturday  10-3 

December  through  March: 

Tuesday  -  Friday  9-5 

Closed  Sunday  and  Monday 

Telephone:  (804)  462-7280 

THIS  PUBUCATION  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  A  GRANT 
FROM  THE  TIDEWATER  FOUNDATION,  INC. 


LANCASTER  HOUSE 

Museum  and  Administration 
c.  1800 


MARY  BALL 
WASHINGTON 

MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY,  INC. 
LANCASTER,  VIRGINIA 

Honoring  the  Mother 

of  the 
Father  of  Our  Country 


HOURS 


April  through  November: 

Tuesday  -  Friday  9  -  5 

Saturday  10-3 

December  through  March: 

Tuesday  -  Friday  9  -  5 

Closed  Sunday  and  Monday 

Telephone:  (804)  462-7280 


THIS  PUBUCATION  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  A  GRANT 
FROM  THE  TIDEWATER  FOUNDATION.  INC. 


LOCATION 


SERVICES 


The  historical  lending  library 
circulates  Virginia  and  United  States 
history  to  members  and  non-members 
alike.  The  Archives  section  contains  family 
papers,  available  to  researchers. 

The  Genealogical  Department  and 
Library  contains  an  extensive  collection 
of  original  research  material.  Lancaster 
county  records  from  its  1651  founding 
are  virtually  complete. 

The  Old  Clerk's  Office  displays  artifacts 
related  to  the  County's  government  and 
official  life,  while  Lancaster  House  exhibits 
artifacts  from  prehistoric  and  colonial 
periods,  with  special  exhibits  on  the  Ball- 
Washington  Family.  It  provides  office 
space  for  administration,  archaeology  and 
oral  history  and  houses  a  Museum  Shop 
which  carries  materials  published  by 
MBWM&L,  including  maps,  note  paper 
and  gifts  designed  especially  for  it  for  sale 
to  visitors.  The  shop  offers  a  heraldric 
service  on  all  families. 

Scheduled  tours  are  a  popular  feature, 
as  are  varied  programs  for  children  and 
adults,  theater  productions,  film  series 
and  genealogical  workshops. 


STEUART-BLAKEMORE  BUILDING 

Genealogical  Library 
c.  1900 


HISTORY 


With  the  dedication  of  the  restored 
Jail  in  1956,  the  Mary  Ball  Washington 
Museum  and  Library  was  opened  to  the 
public.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Chichester  T.  Peirce  and  the  dedicated 
members  of  the  Lancaster  Woman's  Club, 
it  was  chartered  as  a  non-profit,  charitable 
and  educational  foundation  on  February 
21,  1958  to  honor  the  Lancaster-bom 
mother  of  George  Washington. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and 
exhibition  of  articles  of  historic  importance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 


OLD  JAIL 

Lending  Library  and  Archives 
c.  1819 


MEMBERSHIP 


Although  not  a  prerequisite  to  admission, 
your  membership /contribution  is  greatly- 
appreciated  as  MBWM&L  is  primarily 
privately  supported. 

Categories 

Mary  Ball  Memorial 
Patron 
Sustaining 
Contributing 
Family 
Individual 
Endowment  Fund 
Other  (  ) 


Maiy  Ball  Washington 
Museum  and  Library,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  97 

Lancaster,  VA  22503-0097 

Yes!  I  would  like  to  join  and/or  support 
MBWM&L: 

Membership:   $15   $20   $25 

 $50   $100   $150 

Donation:  

Name  

Address  


$150.00 
100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
20.00 
15.00 


City/State/Zip. 


Mary  Ball  Washington  Museum  81  Library,  Inc, 

P.O.  Box  97 

Lancaster,  Virginia  22503-0097 


JEFFERSON 
DAVIS 

Casemate 


FORT  MONROE,  VIRGINIA 


America's  most  famous  political  prisoner,  was  held 
for  two  years  (1865-  1867)  at  Fort  Monroe  on  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.  The  cell  with  its  whitewashed 
stone  walls  and  barred  window  overlooking  the  green 
water  of  the  moat  recalls  vividly  that  fateful  day  of 
May  22,  1865,  when  Jefferson  Davis  entered  the  cell, 
falsely  accused  of  plotting  the  assassination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Lt.  Colonel  John  J.  Craven,  Chief  Medical  Officer 
at  Port  Monroe  in  1865,  befriended  the  captured  Con- 
federate President.  He  gradually  succeeded  in  reliev- 
ing the  harsh  conditions  of  his  early  imprisonment. 
Eventually,  Dr.  Craven  was  able  to  get  the  prisoner 
moved  to  a  better  place  in  the  fort.  This  kindly  Union 
Army  doctor  was  from  Newark,  New  jersey. 

The  outer  room  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Casemate, 
once  used  by  Union  soldiers  guarding  the  prisoner, 
now  serves  as  a  gallery  for  thirteen  pictures  of  the 
adventurous  life  of  the  first  and  last  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  A  casemate  is  a 
chamber  in  the  wall  of  a  fort. 

ADMISSION  FREE 
Open  every  day  of  the  year  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

PORT  MONROE  CASEMATE  MUSEUM 


Box  341 


Port  Monroe,  Virginia 


/ 

'  The    ^rginta  Peninsula  is  Civil  War  History  Land! 


CO/VFEDEBHTeS    CO/^VfPir  Mf.nHIMflCK 

INTO    ino/^CLaO    nsvflMIIVC    NEI^         *  ^— — _j 

■  {//f)o//w/)"  jt/iv  /86/ -  MmcH  wbil  POKTSMOUTH 


HfiWS  YOU  S€€flf  we 

FT.  MONROE  casmitm  mussum? 


OLD  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  explored  Old  Point 
Comfort  in  1608.  He  said  it  would  be  an  excellent 
site  for  a  fort.  Port  Algernourne  was  constructed  in 
1609.  It  was  eventually  succeeded  by  Fort  George, 
which  appears  on  the  maps  of  the  18th  century.  Port 
Monroe,  the  third  fort  to  be  built  on  Old  Point 
Comfort,  was  begun  in  1819  and  virtually  finished  in 
1834.  With  its  satellite,  Port  Wool,  it  controlled  the 
channel  from  Chesapeake  Bay  into  Hampton  Roads. 
Invulnerable  because  of  its  strength  and  position, 
Port  Monroe  has  often  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  massive  fortifications  still  overlook  the 
channel,  but  the  only  guns  heard  today  are  those 
used  to  fire  salutes  for  distinguished  visitors  and  to 
signal  reveille  and  retreat.  Nevertheless,  the  post  is 
still  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  States  Continental  Army  Command, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  ground  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Port  Monroe  was  designed  by  GENERAL  SIMON 
BERNARD,  Prench  military  engineer  and  former 
aide  to  Napoleon,  who  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  from  1816  to  1830.  Returning  to  Prance,  Bernard 
became  Minister  of  War.  In  1959  the  city  of  Dole 
(Jura),  Prance,  birthplace  of  Simon  Bernard,  presented 
a  bust  of  this  great  military  engineer  to  the  Port 
Monroe  Casemate  Museum. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 
Perhaps  one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  Port 
Monroe  was  never  attacked  during  the  Civil  War  was 
because  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  an  engineer  in  the 
United  States  Army,  assisted  in  the  building  of  Port 
Monroe  and  knew  its  strength.  Lee  served  at  Port 
Monroe  for  three  and  one-half  years  (May  1831  to 
November  1834).  His  first  son  was  born  at  Port 
Monroe. 

FORT  MONROE  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
Port  Monroe  was  one  of  the  few  forts  in  the  South 
not  captured  by  the  Confederates  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Throughout  the  entire  war  the  fort  was  a 
most  important  base  of  operations  for  the  Union  Army 
and  Navy.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  exciting  events. 
GENERAL  McCLELLAN  landed  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Port  Monroe  in  the  spring  of  1862.  When 
his  advance  toward  Richmond  was  halted  by  the  Con- 
federates at  Yorktown,  McClellan  called  for  naval 
support.  However,  the  fleet  was  concentrated  at  Port 
Monroe  to  prevent  the  eruption  of  the  MERRIMACK 
into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

To  break  this  stalemate,  PRESIDENT  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  came  to  Port  Monroe  in  May  1862  and  help- 
ed to  plan  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  Norfolk  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  MERRIMACK 
by  her  own  crew  to  prevent  capture. 


GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT  was  at  Port  Monroe  April 
1-3,  1864,  to  plan  the  campaign  that  eventually  won 
the  war.  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  JAMES,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Petersburg  Campaign,  was 
assembled  at  Port  Monroe. 

AMPHIBIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  organized  at  Port 
Monroe  won  strategic  footholds  along  the  Confederate 
coastline  from  North  Carolina  to  Louisiana  gradually 
closing  down  the  major  ports  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
most  important  expeditions  were  those  to  Hatteras 
Inlet,  N.  C,  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Port  Pisher,  N.  C. 

All  these  men  and  events,  and  many  more,  are  the 
subject  of  exhibits  in  the  Old  Port  Monroe  Casemate. 
Also  on  display  is  the  CIVIL  WAR  HISTORAMA  by 
Jack  Clifton,  a  panoramic  painting  describing  twenty- 
five  major  events  of  the  war  occurring  at  or  near  Port 
Monroe. 

MONITOR  AND  MERRIMACK  CASEMATE 

Two  iron  monsters,  MONITOR  and  MERRIMACK, 
pounded  one  another  for  four  hours  in  Hampton  Roads 
on  March  9,  1862.  This  first  battle  of  ironclads  was 
a  draw,  but  the  shots  they  fired  shook  the  world. 

The  Confederates  hoped 
to  destroy  the  Union  fleet 
in  Hampton  Roads  and 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
starve  Port  Monroe  into 
surrender.  MERRIMACK 
destroyed  two  powerful 
wooden  warships  near 
Newport  News,  and  me- 
naced the  rest  of  the 
fleet  until  the  timely 
arrival     of  MONITOR. 

The  MONITOR  and  MERRIMACK  Casemate  contains 
scale  models  and  plans  of  the  two  famous  ironclad 
ships,  pictures  of  the  battle,  a  map  of  Hampton  Roads, 
portraits,  letters  and  the  front  page  of  the  /Veto  lorh 
Times  of  March  10.  1862  (the  day  after),  with  a  story 
of  the  fight;  which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed. 

TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  MONROE 
10(^  each  or  15  for  $1.00  postpaid 

Post  Cards,  Fort  Monroe  &  Civil  War, 
Kodachrome,  20  subjects,  50  each. 

Casemate  Museum,  Box  341,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 

HOW  TO  GET  TO  FORT  MONROE 

Prom  Williamsburg.  Va..  south  on  Route  168,  Inter- 
state 64  to  Exit  5,  left  on  143  to  Port  Monroe.  Prom 
Washington,  1.  17,  Interstate  64.  Prom  Baltimore,  301, 
17,  Interstate  64.  Prom  the  South  via  258.  Prom  Nor- 
folk via  Hampton  Roads  Bridge  Tunnel.  Prom  Eastern 
Shore  via  Chesapeake  Bay  Perry  and  Hampton  Roads 
Bridge  Tunnel  (Combination  Toll). 

While  in  this  vicinity,  visit  Bucktoe  Beach,  St.  John's  Church 
and  the  Svms- Eaton  Museum  in  Hampton;  and  the  War  Memorial 
Museum  and  The  Mariners  Museum  in  Newport  News;  Jamestown 
Festival  Park,  Jamestown  Island,  Colonial  Williamsburg  and  York- 
town. 


★  * 


ADMISSION  ^  Open  every  day  of  the  year  ^  ^ 
FREE        ^  S  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  ^  ^ 


I 

...the  Virginia  Peninsula  is  Civil 


CONFEDETiHTeS    CONSIT^TiT  M^TIHIMUCK 
INTO   IMONCLdU    nEt/»MII\/C  H£t 
'WHO/Wfl"  MiV  /a6/ -  MABCN IB61 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  PRISONER  IN  A  CASEMATE 


Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States, 
has  become  America's  most  famous  political  prisoner  as  the 
result  of  his  imprisonment  in  a  casemate,  which  is  a  chamber 
in  the  wall  of  a  fort,  at  Fort  Monroe  on  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.  The  cell,  with  its  whitewashed  stone  walls  and  barred 
windows  overlooking  the  green  waters  of  the  moat  sur- 
rounding the  fort,  recalls  vividly  that  fateful  day  of  May  22, 
1865,  when  Jefferson  Davis,  falsely  accused  of  plotting  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  entered  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  Union  Army. 

Lt.  Col.  John  J.  Craven,  Chief  Medical  Officer  at  Fort 
Monroe  in  1865,  befriended  the  captured  Confederate  President. 
This  kind  Union  Army  doctor  from  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
gradually  succeeded  in  relieving  the  harsh  conditions  of 
the  casemate  confinement  and,  after  four  and  one-half 
months,  was  able  to  get  the  prisoner  moved  to  a  better  place 
in  the  fort. 


THE  GIBRALTAR  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 


k  * 


Fort  Monroe,  begun  in  1819  and  completed  in  1834,  pro- 
tected Hampton  Roads,  anchoring  place  of  the  United  States 
fleet.  Invulnerable  because  of  its  strength  and  position, 
the  fort  was  sometimes  called  the  Gibraltar  Df  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Still  of  great  importance,  the  fort  now  serves  as  the 
headquarters  for  the  United  States  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. 

General  Simon  Bernard,  a  former  aide  to  Napoleon  who 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  1816  to  1831,  designed 
the  impregnable  Fort  Momoe.  When  he  returned  to  France, 
Bernard  became  Minister  of  War.  In  1959,  the  city  of  Dole 
(Jura),  France,  biithplace  of  Simon  Bernai-d,  presented  a 
bust  of  this  great  military  engineer  to  the  Fort  Momoe 
Casemate  Museum. 


History  Land ! 


Although  the 
stones  now  show 
age  and  visitors 
leisurely  explore 
the  Casemates 
and  grass-covered 
ramparts,  the  im- 
posing strength 
of  Fort  Monroe 
is  still  as  lasting 
as  the  Flag  that 
flies  above  its 
walls. 


A  panoramic  scope  of  events  is  highlighted  within  the 
stone  walls  of  Fort  Monroe  as  history  lives  on  through 
authentic  documents,  pictures,  models,  maps  and  restorations 
preserved  in  the  famous  Casemate  Museum. 


FORT  MONROE 


★  * 


Fort  Monroe  was  one  of  the  few  forts  in  the  South  not 
captured  by  the  Confederates.  It  was  a  base  for  the  Union 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  scene  of  many  exciting  events. 
General  McClellan  landed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fort 
Mom-oe  in  1862  when  he  attempted  to  capture  Richmond 
by  advancing  up  the  Virginia  Peninsula.  Abraham  Lincoln 
spent  May  6  -  11,  1862,  at  Fort  Mom-oe  where  he  helped  plan 
the  operations  against  Norfolk. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  was  at  Fort  Monroe  April  1  -  3,  1864, 
to  plan  the  campaign  that  finally  won  the  war.  The  Army 
of  the  James,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  Peters- 
burg Campaign,  was  assembled  at  Fort  Mom-oe.  Amphibious 
expeditions  organized  at  Fort  Monroe  won  strategic  foot- 
holds along  the  Confederate  coast  from  North  Carolina  to 
Louisiana,  gradually  closing  down  the  major  ports  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  stories  of  all  these  events,  and  many  more,  ai-e  told  ' 
by  exhibits  in  the  Casemate  Museum.  Also  on  display  is 
the  Civil  War  Historama,  a  panoramic  painting  by  Jack 
Clifton  describing  25  major  events  of  the  war  occun'ing 
at  or  near  Fort  Monroe. 


As  an  engineer  in  the  United  States  Army,  Robert  E. 
Lee  assisted  in  the  building  of  Fort  Mom-oe  and  knew  its 
strength  —  perhaps  one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  Fort 
Mom-oe  was  never  attacked  during  the  Civil  War.  Lee,  whose 
fii'st  son  was  born  at  Fort  Monroe,  served  at  the  fort  for 
three  and  one-half  years  (May  1831  to  November  1834). 


*  *  *  *  * 


***** 


/  MONITOB  anil\ 
*  HERBIHUR  * 
**  USEH4TE  ** 


On  March  9,  1862,  two  iron 
monsters,  MONITOR  and 
MERRIMACK,  shook  the 
world  with  their  four-hour 
battle  in  Hampton  Roads. 
The  Confederates,  hoping  to 
destroy  the  Union  fleet  and 
stai-ve  Fort  Moru-oe  into  sur- 
render, inflicted  gi-eat  dam- 
age with  the  MERRIMACK 
until  the  timely  aiTival  of  the 
MONITOR.  This  first  battle 
of  ii-onclads  was  a  draw. 

The     MONITOR  and 
MERRIMACK  Casemate 
contains  scale  models  and  plans  of  the  two  famous  ships, 
a  battle  map,  and  pictmes. 


★  *  ★ 


TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  MONROE 

1.  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Fort  Monroe. 

2.  Black  Hawk  at  Fort  Monroe. 

3.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  at  Fort  Monroe. 

4.  General  Simon  Bernard:  Aide  to  Napoleon,  Designer  of 
Fort  Monroe. 

5.  Is  it  a  Fort  or  a  Fortress? 

6.  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Civil  War. 

7.  Short  History  of  the  Civil  War. 

8.  U.  S.  Grant  Comes  to  Fort  Monroe. 

9.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Campaign  Against  the  Merrimack.  . 

10.  Old  Pomt  Comfort:  America's  Greatest  Bastion.  ^ 

11.  The  Fanny:  First  Aircraft  Carrier  (1861).  -j' 

12.  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimack.  :  -^^ 

13.  Jefferson  Davis:  Brief  Biography.  '  ',1 

14.  On  to  Richmond!  General  McCIellan's  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign. 

15.  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Con- 
ference (1865). 

10  cents  each.  Seven  for  50  cents. 

Three  for  25  cents.  Fifteen  for  one  dollar 


Box  341 


FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE  MUSEUM 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 


Post  Cards,  Fort  Monroe  &  Civil  War, 
Kodachrome,  20  for  $1. 00 


The  TIME  has  come 
to  save  a  great 
American  building  .  .  . 
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The  TIME  has  come 
to  save  a  great 
American  building  . . 


PETERSBURG'S  WALLACE  HOUSE ... 

WHERE  LINCOLN  CONGRATULATED  GRANT 

r 


The  Historic  Petersburg  Foundation  is 
trying  to  raise  $45,000  to  purchase  the 
Thomas  Wallace  House,  in  1 865,  this  house 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  moment  in  our  his- 
tory. 


For  ]  0  months  Gen.  U.S.  Grant  had  besieged 
Petersburg,  slowly  encircling  the  town  that 
was  Richmond's  Hfeline.  Finally,  on  April 
second,  the  Union  assault  on  Petersburg  suc- 
ceeded and  Lee  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
ciiy. 

The  next  morning  Grant  entered  the  town 
and  set  up  his  headquarters  at  "a  comfort- 
able-looking brick  house  with  a  yard  in  front. 
No.  21  (now  204  South)  Market  Street,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace." 

Colonel  Horace  Porter  described  the  scene 
when  Lincoln  arrived,  "He  dismounted  in 
the  street,  and  came  in  through  the  front  gate 
with  long  and  rapid  strides,  his  face  beaming 
with  dehght.  He  seized  General  Grant's  hand 
as  the  general  stepped  forward  to  greet  him, 
and  stood  shaking  it  for  sometime,  and  pour- 
ing out  his  thanks  and  congratulations  with 
all  the  fervor  of  a  heart  which  seemed  over- 
flowing with  its  fullness  of  joy.  I  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  experienced  a  hap- 
pier moment  in  his  hfe.  The  scene  was 
singularly  affecting  and  one  never  to  be 
forgotten." 

Lincoln  said,  "Do  you  know,  general,  I 
had  a  sneaking  idea  all  along  that  you 
intended  to  do  something  like  this."  He 
added  that  he  thought  Grant  would  wait  for 
Sherman  to  help,  but  the  general  said  he 
wanted  the  eastern  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
take  care  of  its  own  region.  Lincoln  went 
on  to  talk  about  the  civil  comphcations 
which  would  follow,  emphasizing  the  need 
for  leniency  toward  the  South.  After  talk- 
ing for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Grant  took 
leave  of  Lincoln  and  Petersburg  and  headed 
towards  Appomattox  Court  House.  The 
President  returned  to  City  Point  and  then 
went  OP  to  Richmond  The  two  men  woula 
meet  once  more  at  a  cabinet  meeting  on 
April  14.  Lincoln  would  invite  Grant  to 
attend  Ford's  Theatre  with  him,  but  the 
General  would  decline. 


This  historic  event  is  the  main  reason  that 
the  Historic  Petersburg  Foundation  wants 
to  save  the  Wallace  House,  but  there  are  other 
things  w^hich  have  won  the  house  a  place  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
designation  as  a  Virginia  Registered  Land- 
mark. The  house  is  an  interesting  blend  of 
Italianate,  Greek  Revival,  and  Georgian 
Revival  architectures. 


The  Wallace  House  is  also  an  excellent  example 
of  a  merchant's  home  during  Petersburg's 
golden  age.  Thomas  Wallace  was  both  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  and  lawyer.  Ironically,  he 
was  also  an  unsuccessful  secessionist  canidate 
for  the  convention  that  voted  Virginia  out  of 
the  Union.  Simon  Seward,  founder  of  Peters- 
burg's luggage  industry,  was  briefly  host  to 
another  President,  William  Howard  Taft,  when 
Seward  owned  the  house. 

The  Wallace  House  has  a  glorious  past,  but 
its  future  is  uncertain.  Years  of  neglect 
have  taken  its  toll  on  the  grand  old  house. 
The  Historic  Petersburg  Foundation  wants 
to  save,  restore,  and,  if  possible,  open  the 
Wallace  House  to  the  public.  Your  tax  de- 
ductible contribution  will  help.  Please  send 
the  attached  form  with  your  check  to  help 
save  the  Wallace  House. 


Name 


Street 


City  State  Zip 


Please  fold 


Benefactor  ($200  or  more) 
Donor ($100) 
Special  Member  ($50) 
Sustaining  Member  ($25) 


All  contributors  of  $25  or  more  will  receive  a 
Wallace  House  print. 


-Active  Plus  ($15) 
-  Active  ($5) 
-Student  ($3) 


HISTORIC    PETERSBURG  FOUNDATION 

Box  1865  Petersburg     Virginia  23803 
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RICHMOND 


POPULATION 

A  METROPOLITAN  population  of  220,513. 

A  CORPORATE  population  of  182,929,  15th  Federal  Census. 

A  CORPORATE  population  of  187,839  (estimated  1938). 

FINANCIAL 

Banks'  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $20,420,378. 

Checks  cashed  against  individual  accounts,  $1,866,125,000. 

Bank  resources,  ^$208,961,114;  deposits,  $186,928,341;  and  sav- 
ings accounts,  $57,343,307. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  Fifth  District  with  branches  in 
Baltimore  and  Charlotte. 

An  estimated  wealth  of  $854,000,000,  gross  city  income  of 
$190,000,000. 

Internal  revenue  collections  of  $202,302,919  of  which  cigarette 
tax  collections  represent  $151,954,275.  Customs  receipts 
of  $5,614,119. 

Insurance  home  offices  in  Richmond:  9  Life,  1  Fire,  2  Casualty. 

CLIMATE 

A  mild  healthful  climate,  an  average  temperature  of  57.9°  F. 
A  mean  annual  rainfall,  42.02  inches. 

EDUCATIONAL 

A  medical  college  with  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy 
and  nursing. 

A  "University  of  Richmond,"  composed  of  Westhampton  College 
for  Women,  Richmond  College  for  Men,  and  T.  C.  WiUiams 
Law  School  (co-educational). 

A  university  for  colored  students. 

The  Richmond  Division  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  Principal  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in  the  South. 
A  Presbyterian  Training  School. 

16  private  and  14  parochial  schools  and  3  business  colleges. 
46  public  school  buildings;  31  white,  15  colored. 

A  State  Library,  299,134  vols.;  a  municipal  library,  124,105  vols. 

INDUSTRIAL 

301  MANUFACTURING  plants  using  material  valued  at 
$242,666,616,  turning  out  products  valued  at  $337,801,116. 

413  wholesale  and  jobbing  firms  with  net  sales  of  $181,430,000, 
employing  6,707  persons  earning  $9,663,000  annually. 

2,606  retail  stores  with  net  sales  of  $79,837,000,  employing 
11,363  persons  earning  $10,737,000  annually. 

RECREATIONAL 

8  golf  courses;  3  public,   5  private;  905  acres  ground  in  18 

parks.  _  d.  n 

20  playgrounds  scattered  over  city;  land  value,  $121,000. 

17  theatres  for  white,  seating  more  than  20,000.    A  stadium  for 

athletics. 

A  municipal  auditorium  seating  3,570.  A  municipal  swimmmg 
An  auditorium  for  opera  and  other  large  gatherings  seating  5,000. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A  municipal  airport.  Daily  passenger  service  North  and  South. 
6  railroads;  2  steamship  lines. 

10  passenger  motor  bus  lines;  30  motor  truck  freight  lines. 
73  passenger  buses  arriving  in  city  each  day  and  73  departing. 
102  passenger  trains  arriving  in  and  departing  from  the  city  daily. 
Freight  steamship  service  to  and  from  New  York  and  other 

points.  , 
Overnight  steamship  freight  service  to  and  from  Newport  News 

and  Norfolk. 

Accommodations  for  coastwise  and  overseas  shipping. 


CAPITOL  SQUARE,  Virginia 
State  Capitol,  designed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  houses  the  famed  Hou- 
don  statue  of  Washington,  Vir- 
ginia's Hall  of  Presidents,  the  old 
i-iall  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
where  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for 
treason  and  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
granted  his  commission  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Armies  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  Building  served  as 
Capitol  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Visit  Virginia  State  Library  while 
in  Square.  (No  admission  charge; 
open  daily,  8  to  5  p.m.;  Saturday, 

8  to  4  p.m.;  closed  Sundays.) 

JOHN  MARSHALL  HOUSE, 
9th  and  Marshall  Streets.  This  hand- 
some residence  dates  from  about' 
1790.  Here  John  Marshall  made 
his  home  until  1835.  House  is 
maintained  by  the  Association  for 
the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Anti- 

3uities.  (Admission,  S5c.;  open 
aily  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  Saturdays, 

9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.;  closed  Sundays.) 

VALENTINE  MUSEUM,  11th 
and  Clay.  Contains  wide  collec- 
tion of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina archeology;  original  cast  of 
recumbent  statue  of  Lee.  (No  ad- 
mission charge;  open  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  including  Saturday;  closed 
Sundays.) 

CONFEDERATE  MUSEUM, 
1 2th  and  Clay.  Occupied  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis  as  the  white  House 
of  the  Confederacy;  houses  world's 
largest  collection  of  relics  asso- 
ciated with  War  Between  the 
States.  (Admission,  25c;  open 
daily  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  Saturdays, 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.;  closed  Sundays.) 

SAINT  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  24th 
and  Broad.  Structure  in  which 
Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  im- 
mortal "Liberty  or  Death"  oration 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Virginia 
Convention.  A  bronze  tablet 
marks  the  pew  from  which  Henry 
spoke  in  the  presence  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  others  whose 
names  have  become  by-words  in 
American  history.  (No  admission 
charge;  open  daily.) 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  SHRINE, 
1916  East  Main.  One  of  the  sev- 
eral spots  in  Richmond  that  bears 
the  magic  imprint  of  the  great  poet. 
The  house,  erected  in  1 737,  is  one 


of  the  oldest  structures  standing  in 
Richmond.  Museum  contains  many 
manuscripts  of  the  famed  author 
and  relics  closely  associated  with 
his  life.  (Admission,  25c;  open 
daily  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  closed 
Sundays.) 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  HOUSE,  707 
East  Franklin.  The  home  to  which 
General  Lee  returned  following  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox.  It  now 
serves  as  headquarters  for  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society,  which 
maintains  a  museum  in  the  rear  of 
the  structure  housing  a  valuable 
collection  of  Virginia  portraiture, 
manuscripts  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  (No  admission  charge; 
open  daily  9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.; 
Saturdays,  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  closed 
Sundays.) 

MONUMENT  AVENUE,  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Boulevard. 
This  Rne  residential  street  is  a 
continuation  of  Franklin  Street. 
Monuments  passed  in  the  order 
named  include  those  erected  in 
memory  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jefferson 
Davis,  General  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son, Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 

BATTLE  ABBEY,  the  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Institute,  Kensing- 
ton Avenue  and  the  Boulevard. 
Famed  for  its  beautiful  murals  by 
Charles  Hoffbauer,  French  artist, 
depicting  the  four  seasons  of  the 
Confederacy.  (Admission,  25c; 
open  daily  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  in- 
cluding Saturday.  Not  open  on 
Sunday  except  from  March  22 
through  September;  Sunday  hours 
2  to  5  p.m.) 

VIRGINIA  MUSEUM  OF  FINE 
ARTS,  Grove  Avenue  and  the 
Boulevard,  houses  a  fine  collection 
of  art.  (Admission,  25c;  open  daily 
9:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Always  closed 
on  Monday.  Open  on  Sunday  and 
holidays  from  2  to  5:30  p.m.;  no 
admission  charge  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.) 

BYRD  PARK— This  beautiful 
municipal  park  is  located  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Boulevard.  Here 
are  found  the  municipal  swim- 
ming lake,  the  World  War  Memo- 
rial Carillon  and  Maymont,  the 
City's  garden-park. 
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The  Jackson  Monument  on  the  Henry  House  Hill 
where  the  great  Virginian  gained  the  name  "Stone- 
wall" during  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas.  The 
monument  was  erected  in  1 940  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  memorial  shows  Jackson  seated  on 
"Little  Sorrell,"  facing  west  toward  the  field  of  the 
Federal  attack 


Gen.  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  played  conspicu- 
ous and  decisive  parts  in  the  two  Confederate  victories 
at  Manassas.  This  is  the  last  photograph  of  Jackson 
ever  taken.  He  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  (1863)  and  died  a  few  days  later.  (Signal 
Corps  U.  S.  Army) 
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Manassas  national  battlefield  park 


Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  is  an 
area  set  aside  to  preserve  the  ground,  hills,  and 
valleys  where  two  great  battles  took  place,  and  to 
interpret  the  events  that  occurred  there  in  con- 
nection with  those  battles.  The  park  commemo- 
rates the  valor  and  devotion  of  Americans  who 
took  up  the  musket  for  causes  in  which  they  be- 
lieved, and  so  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  our 
bloodiest  war.  In  the  broad  view,  it  points  back 
to  and  reflects  the  issues  of  an  era  in  the  history  of 
America. 

The  armies  of  the  War  between  the  States  were 
made  up  of  average  American  boys  from  farm, 
shop,  and  office.  Much  of  their  military  training 
had  to  be  picked  up  incidentally  in  the  course  of 
war;  yet  in  the  end  the  amateurs  of  1861  formed 
armies  and  fought  campaigns  which  taught  new 
lessons  in  warfare  and  have  ever  since  excited  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  military  students  and 
critics.  The  magnitude  of  the  struggle  may  be 
judged  most  accurately,  perhaps,  from  its  cost  of 


lives:  Half  a  million  young  Americans  of  1861  were 
dead  in  1865. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  battle  losses 
of  the  war  occurred  in  Virginia.  The  campaigns 
there  had  one  geographical  objective  toward  which 
the  Federal  Armies  were  directed  for  4  years — the 
capture  of  Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital. 
The  Confederate  defense  of  Richmond  was  active 
to  the  point  of  twice  transferring  operations  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  of  holding 
the  Federals,  throughout  most  of  the  4  years,  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  Thus  it 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  the  Federals  who  were 
on  the  defensive,  and  indeed  the  protection  of 
Washington  was  a  decisive  factor  in  more  than 
one  campaign.  Seven  Federal  generals  were  as- 
signed the  task  of  taking  Richmond,  or  crushing 
the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia,  which 
amounted  to  the  same  thing.  Of  these  seven,  two 
lost  their  command  of  the  army  as  a  result  of  events 
at  Manassas. 


Historical  Background 


Events  Leading  up  to  First  Manassas 

After  the  first  shots,  fired  by  Beauregard's 
command  at  Fort  Sumter  in  April  1861,  the  con- 
testants began  to  make  serious  preparation  for  the 
coming  war.  Many  supposed  that  it  would  be 
short  and  decisive,  but  the  necessity  for  some  mili- 
tary action  was  apparent.  In  the  North  the  chief 
field  command  devolved  upon  Gen.  Irvin  Mc- 
Dowell, who  was  presented  with  a  formidable  task. 
He  was  to  organize  an  army  and  take  Richmond. 

On  April  15,  the  day  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  75,000  men 
for  3  months'  service.  The  new  recruits  were  hur- 
ried to  Washington  to  assure  its  protection.  The 
South,  in  the  meantime,  brought  its  equally  raw 
militia  to  Virginia  to  protect  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal at  Richmond.  The  Confederate  forces  were 
mainly  concentrated  at  Manassas  Junction,  under 
General  Beauregard,  the  same  officer  who  had  or- 
dered the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston 
Harbor.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  a  smaller 
force  of  about  12,000  men  in  the  lower  Shenan- 


doah Valley.  Early  in  May,  President  Lincoln 
had  issued  a  call  for  additional  volunteers,  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  General  Scott,  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  hero  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  the  only  officer  who  had 
ever  commanded  as  many  as  5,000  troops,  wanted 
to  wait  until  the  second  levy  of  troops  had  been 
trained  and  organized  before  undertaking  a  cam- 
paign against  the  army  being  assembled  in  Virginia. 
He  did  not  believe  great  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  short-term  3  months'  volunteers. 
The  northern  press  and  public  clamor  would  not 
have  it  this  way,  and  the  3  months'  volunteers  were 
forced  to  take  to  the  field  and  fight  a  disastrous 
battle. 

McDowell  expected  Beauregard  would  have  an 
army  of  about  35,000  men,  and  believed  that  he 
himself  must  have  approximately  that  many  or 
more  to  undertake  to  move  against  him.  As  soon 
as  the  necessary  number  of  troops  were  assembled, 
McDowell  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  16  his  troops  were  set  in  motion 
from  the  vicinity  of  Washington  and  Alexandria. 
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McDowell's  plan  counted  on  General  Patterson, 
who  was  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with  a  force 
of  1 8,000  men,  to  keep  Johnston  occupied  and  pre- 
vent his  moving  to  join  Beauregard  at  Manassas. 
But  Patterson  let  Johnston,  unopposed,  leave  the 
valley  and  join  Beauregard.  He  did  not  even 
know  the  movement  was  taking  place,  and  Mc- 
Dowell fought  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  against  the 
combined  forces  of  Beauregard  and  Johnston, 
thinking  all  the  time  that  the  latter  was  miles  away 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the 
last  of  Johnston's  men  under  Kirby  Smith  in  mid- 
afternoon  of  July  21  that  finally  won  the  battle  for 
the  Confederates. 

Military  Terrain 

Manassas  Junction  is  situated  about  90  miles 
north  of  Richmond  and  about  30  miles  southwest 
of  Washington.  The  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad  ran  southwest  from  Alexandria,  opposite 
Washington,  to  Manassas  Junction,  Culpeper, 
Gordonsville,  and  on  south.  It  was  the  main  line 
of  railroad  from  Washington  going  south  across 
Virginia  and  connecting  with  Richmond  as  well  as 
with  the  lower  South.  At  Manassas  Junction  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  was  met  by  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad  which  connected  with  it 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  west.  At  Gor- 
donsville, the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  running 
from  Richmond,  joined  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railroad. 

Bull  Run  is  the  first  sizeable  stream  south  of  the 
Potomac.  It  flows  generally  from  west  to  east 
just  a  few  miles  north  of  Manassas  Junction.  A 
few  miles  southeast  of  the  junction,  Bull  Run  emp- 
ties in  Occoquan  Creek.  Centreville  was  a  small 
crossroads  village  situated  on  an  eminence  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Manassas  Junction  and  Bull 
Run.  The  ground  sloped  away  from  it  in  all 
directions.  The  Bull  Run  Mountains  were  to  the 
west,  the  main  opening  through  them  being  at 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  Beyond  lay  the  Blue  Ridge, 
screening  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

An  advance  on  Richmond  by  a  water  route  was 
not  feasible  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  because 
the  necessary  shipping  was  not  available.  A  route 
overland  east  of  Fredericksburg  was  beset  by  the 
difficulties  of  broad  streams  and  the  absence  of  a 
railroad  from  Fredericksburg  north.    The  Shen- 


andoah Valley  was  a  roundabout  way  to  Rich- 
mond, and  the  passage  across  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  easily  could  be  guarded  at  the  few 
practical  gaps.  Because  of  these  considerations 
the  Confederates  took  up  positions  at  Centreville 
and  Manassas  Junction.  Here  they  were  astride 
the  main  approach  to  Richmond  from  Washing- 
ton, and  from  Manassas  Junction  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad  provided  a  ready  means  of  moving 
troops  to  or  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  the 
need  might  arise.  The  Warrenton-Alexandria 
turnpike  was  the  only  macadam  road  in  the  vicin- 
ity, but  dirt  roads  ran  in  all  directions. 

The  country  was  rolling  farm  land,  with  many 
copses  of  heavy  woods  alternating  with  cleared 
fields.  Bull  Run  was  fordable  in  many  places,  but 
even  so  it  offered  a  considerable  military  obstacle, 
as  its  banks  were  generally  steep.  Below  the  Stone 
Bridge  by  which  the  Warrenton  turnpike  crossed 
Bull  Run,  the  stream  was  more  difficult  to  cross 
than  above  it.  On  the  field  of  battle  itself,  several 
elevations  stood  somewhat  above  the  generally  roll- 
ing and  cut-up  terrain  and  exercised  great  influ- 
ence on  the  outcome  of  the  two  battles.  Import- 
ant among  these  elevations  were  Bald  Hill  and  the 
Chinn  House  Hill;  but  most  significant  of  all  was 
the  Henry  House  Hill. 

The  Henry  House  Hill,  where  the  decisive  action 
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of  the  battle  took  place,  is  the  end  of  a  ridge  over- 
looking the  turnpike  and  the  road  which  inter- 
sected the  latter  at  right  angles  at  the  Stone  House. 
The  hill,  about  200  yards  across,  was  generally 
level  on  top.  Below  lay  the  valley  of  Young's 
Branch,  reached  by  gentle  slopes  which  were  some- 


what cut  up  by  small  ravines.  Patches  of  young 
pine  trees  gave  some  cover  to  troops  crossing  the 
terrain.  On  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  ridge 
stood  the  Henry  House,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
hill.  About  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  northeast 
on  the  ridge  was  situated  the  Robinson  House. 


First  Battle  of  Manassas 


Learning  of  McDowell's  approach,  Beauregard 
fell  back  behind  Bull  Run  and  held  the  crossings 
of  that  stream.  McDowell  sent  a  force  forward 
on  July  1 8  to  investigate  the  crossing  at  Blackburn's 
Ford.  Here  it  ran  into  Longstreet's  brigade  which 
was  lined  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  125  men 
fell,  the  loss  being  equal  on  both  sides.  McDow- 
ell hesitated  for  2  days,  sent  his  engineers  forward 
to  make  reconnaissances,  and  finally  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  go  farther  upstream,  be- 
yond the  Confederate  position,  to  make  his  cross- 
ing. He  used  about  a  third  of  his  army  for  this 
movement,  which  he  expected  would  bring  him 


down  on  the  Confederate  left  flank,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  held  the  attention  of  the 
Confederates  in  front. 

Opposite  the  Stone  Bridge  over  Bull  Run,  a  can- 
non boomed  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
July  21.  Evans,  in  command  on  the  Confeder- 
ate left,  watched  the  blue-clad  figures  of  a  line 
moving  in  front  of  the  battery.  He  kept  most  of 
his  own  men  under  cover,  sending  a  few  skirmish- 
ers forward  to  the  creek  bank.  There  were  scat- 
tering shots  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  finally  Evans 
saw  that  no  serious  attack  was  intended  and  at  the 
same  time  received  news  of  movements  by  Sudley 


Sketch  illustrating  the  jubilant  atmosphere  that  prevailed  in  Virginia  as  Southern 
troops  were  en  route  to  Manassas.    From  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War" 


The   Confederate   officers  rallying  their  troops  on  the 
Henry  House  Hill  behind  the  Robinson  House  during 
the  First  Battle  of  Manassas.    From  "Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War" 

Ford,  2  miles  upstream.  Leaving  his  skirmishers, 
he  moved  northwest  to  meet  the  threat  and  put 
his  men  in  Hne  along  the  hills  north  of  the  Stone 
House. 

McDowell's  column  moved  slowly  through  the 
dust  of  narrow,  crooked  roads,  crossing  Bull  Run 
at  Sudley  Ford,  and  it  was  nearly  lo  o'clock  when 
the  leading  regiments  under  Burnside  came  into 
the  fields  in  front  of  Evans.  While  the  rest  of  the 
column  came  up,  the  Confederates  made  a  spirited 
defense.  General  Bee  now  came  up  to  reinforce 
Evans,  and,  with  about  3,600  men,  the  Confeder- 
ates held  their  position  until  noon. 

Johnston  had  arrived  at  Manassas  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  with  most  of  his  troops  the 
day  before.  McDowell's  flank  march  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  Confederate  left  compelled  John- 
ston and  Beauregard  to  abandon  their  plans  to 
attack  the  Federals  by  Blackburn's  Ford.  The 
two  Confederate  generals  now  rode  forward  to 
meet  McDowell's  attack.    By  the  time  they  arrived 


the  Confederates  had  been  forced  back  across 
Young's  Branch  to  the  Henry  House  Hill.  There, 
Jackson's  brigade,  waiting  in  position,  had  served 
as  a  bulwark  to  the  retreating  troops.  The  latter 
now  turned  to  face  the  attack  once  more,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stirring  words  of  Bee,  "There 
stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall!  Rally  behind 
the  Virginians!"  Bee  himself  was  to  have  his 
death  wound  that  day.  The  commanding  generals 
took  part  personally  in  the  effort  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion, Beauregard  exhorting  the  troops,  Johnston 
charging  to  the  front  with  the  colors  of  an  Alabama 
regiment. 

Thomas  J.  Jackson  had  marched  his  men  to  the 
sound  of  firing  and  had  taken  up  a  strong  position, 
not  on  the  brow  of  Henry  House  Hill,  but  back 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  with  the  level  open  pla- 
teau in  front  for  a  field  of  fire,  just  in  time  to  save 
the  routed  Confederates  from  panic.  Here,  Beau- 
regard and  Johnston  were  able  to  assemble  about 
6,500  men,  13  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Stuart's  cav- 
alry. McDowell,  who  was  directing  the  attack 
personally,  had  about  10,000  men  at  hand  and 
with  these  he  determined  to  assault  the  Confed- 
erate position  on  the  Henry  House  Hill. 
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McDowell's  troops  crossed  Young's  Branch  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill  along  its 
northern  and  western  slopes.  Here,  beyond  the 
Henry  House,  the  fighting  became  intense.  Rick- 
etts'  and  Griffin's  Federal  batteries  were  rushed  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  fired  on  the  Confederate 
position  at  close  range.  The  artillerymen  at  these 
batteries  were  wiped  out  when  they  mistook  a  Con- 
federate regiment  emerging  from  the  woods  close 
at  hand,  to  the  south,  for  Federals  and  were  fired 
on  at  close  range  before  they  realized  their  mis- 
take. Afterwards,  in  repeated  charges,  the  guns 
changed  hands  several  times,  the  struggle  for  their 
possession  forming  the  central  feature  of  the  battle. 

The  struggle  on  the  plateau  of  the  Henry  House 
Hill,  begun  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had 
surged  back  and  forth  until  near  4  o'clock  without 
decision.  At  about  this  time  the  Confederates  re- 
ceived reinforcements  and  there  occurred  one  of 
those  fateful  events  which  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 
The  last  of  Johnston's  army  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  had  reached  Manassas  Junction  by  train  and 
had  marched  directly  to  the  field  of  fighting.  It 
was  at  this  critical  juncture,  about  4  o'clock,  that 


This  sketch  portrays  the  Federal  assault  on  the  Henry 
House   Hill   in    the   First   Battle   of  Manassas.  From 
"Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War" 

the  fresh  troops  of  Kirby  Smith  appeared  suddenly 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  Federals.  The  eff"ect  was 
decisive.  The  Federal  troops  simply  broke  ranks 
and  started  away  from  the  field  of  battle  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  restrain  them. 
The  small  battalion  of  regular  troops,  and  others, 
stood  firm  and  did  their  best  to  protect  the  rear. 
There  was  no  panic.  That  came  later  when  a 
wagon  was  upset  on  the  bridge  over  Cub  Run,  3 
miles  east  of  the  battlefield,  blocking  the  road. 

The  Confederates  made  no  effective  pursuit  of 
McDowell's  confused  and  disorganized  army. 
They,  themselves,  had  been  saved  by  a  miracle  and 
were  greatly  disorganized.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
arrived  at  the  battlefield  from  Richmond  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  closing  hours  of  daylight  Jack- 
son had  pleaded  with  him  for  5,000  fresh  troops, 
stating  that  with  them  he  would  be  in  Washington 
the  next  morning.  His  voice  went  unheeded. 
The  remnants  of  the  Federal  Army  were  brought 
back  into  the  defense  of  Washington. 
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Top  of  Henry  House  Hill,  with  the  Jackson  Monument 
in  the  center.    The  crest  of  the  hill,  held  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas,  was  the  scene  of 
desperate  combat 

The  Federal  strength  at  Bull  Run  was  about 
35,000  men;  the  Confederate  strength  about  32,000 
men.  Neither  side  used  much  more  than  half  its 
available  force,  hardly  more  than  18,000  men  on 
either  side  being  thrown  into  the  battle.  The 
Federal  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  captured,  or  miss- 
ing amounted  to  2,708  men;  the  Confederate  losses 
1,982.  Among  the  Confederate  leaders.  Generals 
Bee  and  Bartow  were  killed;  Jackson  and  Kirby 
Smith  were  wounded. 

The  Winter  of  1861—62 

After  the  battle,  the  next  Confederate  move  was 
discussed  at  length,  but  to  little  purpose.  The 
Confederate  Army  had  not  been  prepared  for  ef- 
fective pursuit,  and  in  a  few  days  such  opportunity 
as  there  was  had  passed.  Washington  was  rapidly 
organized  for  defense.  Johnston  did  send  detach- 
ments forward  to  watch  the  city,  but  he  kept  the 
Army  at  Manassas  Junction  and  Cerftreville. 

Within  a  week,  George  B.  McClellan  took  com- 
mand at  Washington  and  began  organization  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  enlistment  of 
troops  was  now  for  3  years  service,  instead  of  3 


months.  During  the  winter,  the  Federal  Army 
became  the  largest  and  best  organized  body  in  the 
contemporary  world. 

Confederate  effort  was  considerably  slowed  by 
the  consciousness  of  victory.  Many  thought  the 
war  was  over,  that  there  could  be  no  more  need  for 
recruiting  or  fighting.  Johnston's  army  built  forts, 
huts  for  the  winter,  and  when  the  weather  did  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  dirt  roads,  constructed  the 
world's  first  military  railroad,  between  Manassas 
Junction  and  Centreville.  Meanwhile  both  John- 
ston and  Beauregard  enlivened  the  days  by  ex- 
changing controversial  letters  with  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  February,  however, 
Beauregard  was  transferred  to  Kentucky,  and  pres- 
ently he  was  to  take  part  in  the  first  great  battle  in 
the  West,  at  Shiloh  in  Tennessee,  just  as  he  had  in 
the  first  great  battle  in  the  East. 

Spring  and  Summer  of  1862 

In  March,  to  be  more  certain  of  covering  Rich- 
mond, Johnston  withdrew  to  the  Rappahannock 
River.  His  camps  had  been  observed  from  Pohick 
Church  by  the  Federals  just  at  this  time  by  means 
of  a  novel  military  device:  the  balloon  of  Prof. 
T.  S.  C.  Lowe.  McClellan  sent  a  few  regiments 
out  to  Manassas,  but  he  had  other  plans  for  his 
new  army.  On  March  17,  1862,  it  began  to  em- 
bark, and  in  April  was  in  front  of  Yorktown.  This 
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Wartime  Brady  photograph  of  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford.    (Signal  Corps  U.  S. 
Army) 


Wartime  Brady  photograph,  taken  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
showing  the  ruins  of  the  Stone  Bridge  across  Bull  Run 
along  the  Warrenton  Turnpike.  The  bridge  was  rebuilt, 
but  was  destroyed  again  by  the  Federal  Army  on  the 
night  of  August  30,  1862,  to  slow  up  the  Confederate 
pursuit.    (Signal  Corps  U.  S.  Army) 


The  Stone  Bridge  over  Bull  Run  as  it  appears  today 


Jackson's  troops  pillaging  the  Federal  supply  depot  at 
Manassas  Junction  just  prior  to  the  Second  Battle  of 
Manassas.    From  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War" 

time  the  advance  against  Richmond  was  to  be  by 
water  and  then  by  land  up  the  peninsula  between 
the  York  and  the  James  Rivers.  By  the  end  of 
April,  Johnston's  army  also  was  on  the  peninsula. 
McDowell,  who  was  to  join  McClellan  overland, 
moved  through  Manassas  on  April  1 6  and  occupied 
Fredericksburg  with  a  force  later  increased  to  40,- 
000.  The  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  was  used  to 
supply  a  Federal  army  under  Banks  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley.  Thus,  Federal  troops  were  mov- 
ing across  Virginia  in  great  force  and  in  almost 
every  possible  direction. 

On  the  very  day  McDowell  had  expected  to 
continue  toward  McClellan  he  was  ordered  in- 
stead to  move  against  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  The  next  day,  May  25,  columns  and 
trains  began  to  pass  through  Manassas  again,  this 
time  turning  westward,  toward  the  mountains. 


The  heavy  demands  of  this  traffic  over  the  single- 
track  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  were  com- 
plicated by  high  water,  which  swept  away  the  Bull 
Run  and  other  bridges  early  in  June.  The  at- 
tempt to  catch  Jackson  having  failed,  McDowell 
returned  to  Manassas,  again  with  the  prospect  of 
joining  McClellan,  but  in  the  end  only  1 1 ,000  of 
his  men  were  sent,  the  rest  being  held  back  for  the 
possible  protection  of  Washington.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  General  Pope,  who  had  been  cred- 
ited with  the  capture  of  Island  No.  10  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  placed  in  command  of  the  various 
Federal  forces  in  northern  Virginia.  This  took 
place  at  about  the  same  time  that  Lee  struck  Mc- 
Clellan at  Mechanicsville  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
battles  that  forced  the  latter  back  some  miles  from 
Richmond  and  resulted  in  his  withdrawal  to  Harri- 
son's Landing  on  the  James  River. 

Pope  began  an  advance  with  the  object  of  cut- 
ting the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  between  Rich- 
mond and  the  Shenandoah.    July  ended  with  his 
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army  reached  the  Rapidan  River,  near  Culpeper. 
Lee  sent  Jackson  to  Gordonsville  with  24,000  men 
to  meet  this  threat  and  thus  lost  one  of  his  ablest 
officers  and  a  large  body  of  troops  from  the  defense 
of  Richmond  against  McGlellan.  On  August  9, 
Jackson  encountered  the  Federal  advance  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  40  miles  southwest  of  Manassas,  in  the 
opening  battle  of  the  new  campaign.  For  some 
weeks  thereafter  no  major  contest  occurred. 

At  this  time,  with  the  defenses  of  Richmond 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  Jackson  and  his  troops, 
an  event  occurred  which  was  to  change  greatly  the 
course  of  the  war.  General  Halleck  had  been 
brought  from  the  West  to  assume  command  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  He  visited  Mc- 
Glellan at  Harrison's  Landing  and  decided,  over 
McGlellan's  protests,  to  move  the  latter's  army 
back  north  and  to  join  it  with  Pope's  army.  Based 
in  Fredericksburg  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  the 
combined  forces  would  begin  a  new  drive  on  Rich- 


Some  of  Jackson's  Confederates,  their  ammunition  ex- 
hausted, hurling  rocks  at  the  advancing  Federals  during 
the  Second  Battle   of  Manassas.    From   "Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War" 

mond.  The  order  for  this  action  was  issued  on 
August  3.  The  withdrawal  of  McGlellan's  army 
released  Lee  from  the  immediate  defense  of  Rich- 
mond, and  he  hastened  to  join  Jackson  with  most 
of  his  army,  leaving  only  enough  troops  at  Rich- 
mond to  repel  cavalry  raids.  His  purpose  was  to 
strike  and  destroy  Pope's  army  before  it  was  joined 
by  McGlellan's  troops  moving  north  by  way  of 
Ghesapeake  Bay,  Washington,  and  then  overland 
to  northern  Virginia.  In  view  of  the  change  in 
the  course  of  events,  it  probably  would  have  been 
well  for  Pope  to  have  taken  up  a  strong  defensive 
position  and  to  have  waited  for  the  impending 
juncture  of  the  two  Federal  armies.  But  this  he 
did  not  do. 

Both  sides  were  busy  in  bringing  up  troops  and 
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Wartime  photograph  showing  the  ruins  of  the  Henry 
House  after  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas.  (Signal 
Corps  U.  S.  Army) 


Present-day  view  of  the  Stone  House  on  the  Warrenton 
Turnpike  (U.  S.  Highway  211).    The  house  was  used  as 
a  hospital  during  the  two  battles  of  Manassas 


maneuvering.  On  August  24,  Lee's  army  faced 
Pope's  across  the  Rappahannock  River  some  24 
miles  west  of  Manassas.  More  Federal  troops  were 
on  the  way,  but  at  the  moment  the  forces  were 
nearly  equal,  approximately  50,000  on  each  side. 

Monument  erected  in  1865  by  Federal  soldiers  in  mem- 
ory of  their  comrades  who  fell  at  Groveton  in  the  Sec- 
ond Battle  of  Manassas 


Second  Battle  of  Manassas, 
August  2g-j0y  1862 

The  Confederates  must  act  before  they  were 
too  greatly  outnumbered.  At  dawn  next  day 
Jackson,  with  nearly  half  the  army,  was  swinging 
north  on  what  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
his  marches.  His  men  covered  more  than  50  miles 
in  2  days,  and  by  midnight  of  the  26th  they  were 
firmly  astride  the  vital  Union  supply  line,  the  rail- 
road at  Bristoe  Station.  By  dawn  of  the  27th  the 
mass  of  supplies  gathered  at  Manassas  Junction  in 
preparation  for  Pope's  needs  was  in  Confederate 
hands.  The  move  had  been  so  rapid  and  unex- 
pected that  for  a  full  day  the  weary  Southerners 
rested  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  enjoying  all  manner 
of  unaccustomed  luxuries,  before  any  strong  Fed- 
eral effort  could  be  made  against  them.  The  only 
serious  threat  was  by  Hooker's  division,  which 
pressed  Jackson's  rearguard  at  Bristoe  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  next  day,  the  28th,  when  the  blue  columns 
closed  in  upon  Manassas  Junction,  Jackson  was  not 
there.  The  smoking  ruins  of  their  depot  greeted 
the  Federals.  By  afternoon,  Pope  ordered  his 
corps  to  converge  on  Centreville,  as  he  thought 
Jackson  had  withdrawn  to  that  point.  This  order 
reached  King's  division  near  Gainesville,  and  those 
troops  took  up  their  march  along  the  Warrenton 
Turnpike. 

Jackson,  having  reached  the  hills  just  north  of 
the  Warrenton  Turnpike  the  night  before,  was 
watching  the  Federal  movements  all  day.  He  be- 
gan to  fear  that  Pope  was  attempting  to  fall  back 
toward  his  reinforcements.    As  a  means  of  pre- 


venting  this,  Jackson  forthwith  attacked  King. 
What  ensued  was  th'e  battle  of  Groveton,  the  open- 
ing contest  of  Second  Manassas.  In  the  late  hours 
of  daylight  on  the  28th  the  Federal  infantry,  press- 
ing rapidly  north  from  the  turnpike  in  pursuit  of 
the  Confederate  gunners  whose  cannonade  had  in- 
terrupted their  march,  came  instead  upon  the 
steady  ranks  of  Jackson's  foot  soldiers.  Musketry 
at  short  range  lighted  the  gathering  darkness  and 
grew  into  a  roar  of  sustained  combat.  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  brilliant  maneuver — the  battle 
was  a  headon  contest,  sustained  at  terrible  cost  by 
the  doggedness  of  both  sides.  This  encounter  led 
Pope  to  believe  that  Jackson  was  in  full  retreat 
for  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Actually,  Jackson  had 
taken  great  risk  in  disclosing  himself  and  in  bring- 
ing on  an  engagement  in  order  to  prevent  Pope's 
army  from  moving  behind  Bull  Run,  which  would 
have  forestalled  any  Confederate  effort  to  destroy 
it  before  McClellan's  troops  arrived. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  cannonade  at 
Groveton  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  Jackson's 
whereabouts.  Pope's  last  chance  of  fighting  Jack- 
son alone  had  slipped  away.  Federal  cavalry  at 
Thoroughfare  Gap  were  driven  back  by  Long- 
street's  advance  just  as  Ricketts'  Federal  division 
came  up  to  hold  the  pass.  Bursts  of  fire  echoed 
from  the  mountainside,  but  the  Confederates  came 
through  every  defile  in  overpowering  numbers,  and 


Wartime  Brady  photograph  of  the  railroad  near  Bull 
Run.  General  Haupt  is  seen  inspecting  the  work  of  his 
Federal  Construction  Corps.    (Signal  Corps  U.  S.  Army.) 


Ricketts  fell  back.  There  was  now  no  natural 
obstacle  remaining  between  the  two  wings  of  Lee's 
army. 

Daylight  on  the  29th  found  heavy  columns  of 


Wartime  photograph  of  a  derailed  locomotive  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  after  a  Confederate  raid 
before  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas.     (Signal  Corps 
U.  S.  Army) 
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Federals,  Sigel's  Corps,  deploying  opposite  Jack- 
son's position  along  an  abandoned  railroad  grade. 
Carl  Schurz  sent  his  division  against  Gregg  on 
Jackson's  left,  and  thus  a  long  succession  of  attack 
and  counterattack  was  begun.  Solid  lines  of  blue 
moving  up  through  the  brush  and  occasional  open 
fields  against  Jackson  were  thinned  out  by  a  hail 
of  bullets  or  canister  and  were  thrown  back  by  sud- 
den, brief  bayonet  charges.  Pope,  convinced  that 
this  was  his  chance  to  smash  Jackson,  poured  his 
troops  up  to  the  line.  They  did  all  that  men  could, 
and  sometimes  hope  glimmered  as  a  standard 
reached  or  crossed  the  road,  but  in  the  end  every 
formation  wavered  and  came  back. 

That  night,  on  poor  evidence.  Pope  concluded 
that  Jackson  was  retreating,  and  sent  in  pursuit, 
along  the  turnpike  toward  Groveton,  the  same  di- 
vision which  had  fought  Jackson  the  evening  be- 
fore. It  chanced  that  Longstreet,  who  had  been 
in  line  across  the  road  all  afternoon,  started  Hood's 
Texans  forward  at  the  same  time.  There  was  a 
clash  in  the  darkness,  and  the  supposed  pursuit  of 
Jackson  ended  for  that  day.  Hood  fell  back  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  another  day  brought  the  Federal 
Army  a  repetition  of  the  previous  day's  prospects. 

August  30  brought  an  attack  on  the  whole  Con- 
federate Army  in  its  chosen  position,  its  center  a 
mass  of  artillery.  Pope  still  believed  that  the  Con- 
federates were  retreating  toward  Gainesville.  He 
soon  learned  otherwise.  The  attacks  were  di- 
rected, as  on  the  previous  day,  against  Jackson's 
side  of  the  line.  It  was  3  o'clock  before  arrange- 
ments were  completed  for  the  main  effort  of  the 
day.  At  that  hour,  with  Porter's  Corps  forming 
its  center,  a  heavy  Federal  column  moved  forward 
against  the  right  of  Jackson's  line.  The  Confed- 
erates, from  their  strong  position,  fought  as  they 
had  the  day  before,  but  it  was  a  fierce  struggle,  and 
the  line  was  shaken.  In  places  ammunition  gave 
out,  and  men  threw  stones.  Jackson  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Lee  asking  for  reinforcements.  Long- 
street  accordingly  moved  up  his  artillery  to  the 
flank  of  the  Federals,  and  in  a  short  time  broke  up 
and  forced  back  the  assault. 

Lee  then  acted  quickly.  Stretched  south  of  the 
turnpike  at  right  angles  to  Jackson's  position.  Long- 
street's  line,  a  mile  in  length,  anticipated  Lee's 
order,  swung  forward  like  the  closing  jaw  of  a  trap. 
The  Federal  Army,  massed  for  attack  north  of  the 
Warrenton  Turnpike,  was  not  prepared  for  this 
move.    Some  detached  brigades  stood  gallantly  in 


Longstreet's  path,  or  rushed  to  block  it,  but  seem- 
ingly to  little  purpose.  The  Confederate  charge 
smashed  them  and  rolled  on;  but  time  had  been 
saved,  and  it  was  badly  needed.  As  the  last  of 
these  Federal  troops  were  thrown  back  from  their 
position  near  the  Chinn  House,  a  new  line  formed 
on  the  Henry  House  Hill,  and  it  was  still  possible 
to  protect  the  turnpike,  the  only  good  line  of 
retreat. 

Longstreet's  attack  continued  against  the  Henry 
House  Hill,  while  Jackson,  on  the  other  flank, 
turned  his  long  defensive  into  a  sweeping  advance. 
Darkness  approached,  however,  and  much  of  the 
Federal  Army,  despite  loss,  fatigue,  and  hunger, 
remained  unbroken.  The  successful  defense  of  the 
Henry  House  Hill  secured  for  the  Federals  the 
retreat  over  Bull  Run  at  the  Stone  Bridge  and  the 
other  nearby  fords.  During  the  night  the  Federal 
Army  fell  back  across  Bull  Run  to  Centreville. 

Lee  was  not  ready  to  pursue  over  the  muddy 
roads  until  September  i.  On  that  evening,  Jack- 
son's advance  encountered  a  small  Federal  force 
near  Ox  Hill,  where,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
thunderstorm,  a  desperate  fight  took  place. 
Stevens,  the  Federal  commander,  was  killed  almost 
immediately.  Gen.  Philip  Kearney,  arriving  with 
his  troops  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  eve- 
ning, mistook  the  Confederates  for  Federals  and 
rode  into  their  midst.  He  was  killed  before  he 
could  escape.  The  next  day  the  Federal  Army 
was  in  reach  of  the  Washington  fortifications,  and 
the  Confederates  turned  off  to  the  northwest  for 
their  first  advance  into  Northern  territory,  an  ad- 
vance which  was  to  end  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam, 
or  Sharpsburg,  2  weeks  later. 

The  Federal  losses  in  the  campaign  that  cul- 
minated in  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas,  or  Bull 
Run,  most  of  which  were  sutained  in  that  battle, 
amounted  in  killed,  wounded,  captured,  and  miss- 
ing to  14^4.62  men;  the  Confederate  losses  were 
over  9,000. 

One  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  Sec- 
ond Battle  of  Bull  Run  concerned  Gen.  John 
Porter,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  been  sent  by 
McClellan  to  reinforce  Pope.  Porter  was  court- 
martialed  and  dismissed  from  the  Army  on  charges 
brought  by  Pope  that  he  had  disobeyed  orders  and 
had  failed  to  attack  Jackson  on  August  29.  In  a 
new  trial  years  after  the  war,  in  1878,  Porter  was 
restored  to  his  rank  in  the  Army.  Many  former 
Confederate  officers  testified  in  his  behalf. 
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The  Remainder  of  the  War 
as  Related  to  Manassas 

Lee's  advance  into  Maryland  was  cut  short  by 
the  bloody  Battle  of  Antietam  on  September  17. 
The  Confederates  then  fell  back  into  Virginia,  and 
McClellan,  reorganizing  his  army,  slowly  followed. 
Near  Warrenton,  Burnside  replaced  McClellan  in 
command  of  the  Federal  Army,  which  he  moved 
down  the  Rappahannock  to  Fredericksburg.  Lee 
met  him  there  and  in  a  battle  on  December  13 
defeated  him.  Hooker  was  given  command  of  the 
Federal  Army  in  the  spring,  and  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  just  west  of  Fredericksburg,  he  also  was  de- 
feated. The  death  of  Jackson,  as  a  result  of  this 
battle,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Confederates. 

Lee  determined  to  swing  west  and  cross  the 
Potomac  once  more  for  a  second  invasion  of  the 
north.  Hooker  took  part  of  his  army  to  Manassas, 
following  him,  and  then  moved  north,  keeping  be- 
tween Lee's  army  and  Washington.  On  June  28, 
Meade  succeeded  -Hooker  in  command  of  the 
Federal  Army,  and  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  a 
great  battle  was  fought  which  turned  back  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  October,  the 
Confederates  marched  north  again,  straight  for 
Washington,  and  on  the  14th  of  that  month  parts 
of  the  opposing  armies  clashed  at  Bristoe,  4  miles 
from  Manassas,  with  a  loss  of  1,800  men.  Meade 
fell  back  to  Centreville,  and  for  the  last  time  the 
opponents  faced  each  other  across  Bull  Run. 
Meade's  position  there  was  strong,  and  Lee  retired 
again  to  the  Rappahannock.  Kilpatrick  encoun- 
tered Stuart's  cavalry  near  Buckland  on  October 
19,  and  was  forced  back  to  Gainesville.  This  en- 
counter, in  1863,  was  the  last  contest  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manassas.  Grant's  campaign  of  1864  pressed 
steadily  southward  from  the  Rapidan  to  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  and  the  spring  of  1 865  ended  the 
struggle  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

The  Park 

The  park,  containing  approximately  1,600  acres, 
consists  of  portions  of  the  area  over  which  the 
two  battles  of  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run,  were  fought. 
The  park  was  formally  established  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  May  10,  1940,  although 
land  acquisition  had  begun  as  early  as  1935.  Cer- 


tain portions  of  the  park,  including  the  Henry 
House  Hill,  previously  acquired  by  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  were  donated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  park  purposes. 

How  to  Reach  the  Park 

Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  is 
reached  from  Washington,  D.  C,  by  U.  S.  High- 
ways 21 1  and  29.  The  park  is  situated  at  the  in- 
tersection of  U.  S.  Highways  211  and  29  with 
State  Highway  234,  a  few  miles  west  of  Centre- 
ville. From  U.  S.  Highway  i  at  Dumfries,  about 
20  miles  north  of  Fredericksburg,  the  park  is 
reached  by  State  Route  No.  234,  or  from  Falmouth 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River  op- 
posite Fredericksburg,  by  following  State  Route 
233  from  Morrisville  to  Catlett,  State  Route  28 
from  Catlett  to  Manassas,  and  State  Route  234 
from  Manassas  to  the  park.  From  the  south,  U.  S. 
Highway  29  leads  directly  to  the  park.  From  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  west,  U.  S.  Highway 
211  at  New  Market  leads  directly  to  the  park. 
U.  S.  Highway  50  from  Winchester  passes  only  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  park. 

Service  to  the  Public 

Services  for  the  public  are  now  being  developed. 
The  new  museum  and  administration  building,  sit- 
uated on  the  Henry  House  Hill,  will  contain  his- 
torical exhibits  relating  to  and  illustrating  the  two 
battles  fought  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park. 
Literature  and  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
superintendent's  office  in  the  administration  build- 
ing. A  series  of  narrative  historical  markers  is 
being  erected  throughout  the  park  at  important 
points.  Directional  markers  aid  the  visitor  in  find- 
ing his  way  to  various  points  of  interest. 

Administration 

The  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  is  , 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Com- 
munications relating  to  the  park  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Superintendent,  Manassas  National 
Battlefield  Park,  Manassas,  Va. 
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